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PREFACE 


_ THE purpose of the two sets of notes will be plain at a 
glance. The first set aims to aid the reader to an under- 
standing of the play in hand, and not distract him unneces- 
sarily with notes on grammar, antiquities, and comparative 
literature. It is the Clouds he is reading and not the 
Mahabharata or Herrick or Dante. The second set is for 
the maturer student who is studying the Greek language, 
Greek comedy as a whole, Greek philosophy, and Greek 
history. Hence no apology is offered for referring therein 
to such German works as Kuhner’s Grammar, to foreign 
philological journals, to Meyer’s and Busolt’s histories. 
Advanced study of Greek and Latin presupposes knowl- 
edge of German, French, and Italian. The present edi- 
tion of the Clouds will have served its best purpose, if it 
thus introduces the student to these indispensable works 
of large horizons. 

In defence of the modern musical notation herein em- 
ployed to present ancient Greek rhythms, I offer the follow- 
ing considerations: That we cannot teach Greek rhythms 
with certitude is no reason why we should not teach them 
at all. If we teach them at all, we should transcribe 
them by the best system of notation known to us. To 
choose the wholly inadequate notation by —’s and vw’s, 
when musical notation lies at hand and is universally 

8 | 
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understood, is as if one should prefer to write Greek in 
Cretan pictographs or the Cypriote syllabary. If it be 
urged that we do not know to a certainty, for example, 
whether the Greek 3% dactyl was rhythmized at J36 or 
¢ £4, or whether certain cadences were ¢| 4 ¢|2 | or 
¢ || 4,1 ask in reply what difference this mere detail 
makes? Whether this way or that, the Greek chorus cer- 
tainly all kept together. And so must any modern class - 
in Greek drama who will beat off a fine rhythm in unison, 
and in so doing come at least one step nearer to realizing 
that the ancient poets were also musicians, even though 
we have lost their melodies. If then, in a given case, the 
Greeks sang ¢-3d and we take it as d sa, the error is 
slight; for both ways are rhythmical, and that is the chief 
feeling to be established in Greek poetry. To refuse to 
rhythmize at all or only vaguely (with —’s and vw’s) 
because of this doubt in details is as over-cautious as if we 
refused to pronounce Greek aloud because of the uncer- 
tainty attaching to the delivery of Greek accents. This is 
well on the road to Pyrrhonism. 

As for the Weil-Blass-Schréder treatment of Greek 
rhythm, I find that Goodell’s Chapters on Greek Metric 
express well (and often) what I had felt quite independ- 
ently. See, for example, Goodell, p. 222. To measure a 
verse, let us say, as _u u— | u— uv — | Is for me much 
the same as saying that a vessel contains three inches and 
two pints of water. Metric counts syllables, rhythmic 
counts “times” (ypevor), and not syllables. Both units of — 
measure and both systems may be useful for different 
purposes, but cannot be used together. While the above 
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measuring may be rhythmically delivered, it is true, by a 
trained musician, yet it seems to me not simple enough to 
be ascribed to ancient Greek comedy nor in agreement 
with the ancient accounts of the 700s of rhythms. And 
this I say, though not unacquainted with the rhythms of 
Hungarian and Oriental music. Frankly, I cannot con- 
ceive how Schroder’s reading or chanting of the Aris- 
tophanic Cantzca would sound. To help the beginner to 
practical delivery, I have marked the lengths of some 
troublesome vowels and syllables in the first six hundred 
lines. 

On the subject once so much debated — the probable 
structure and contents of the Clouds as played in 423 B.c. 
—I have said all I care to say in the final note on 
Hypothesis 8’. One may safely postpone the question, 
along with the origin of language and the squaring of the 
circle, till his wits are too grey to be interested in anything 
but things without end. 

Scholars will find that the text follows closely the 
Ravennas and Venetus, inclining to prefer the latter where 
they differ. Those who have not access to the facsimile 
editions of these Mss. should be warned that their read- 
ings are not yet correctly reported; Blaydes and even 
van Leeuwen still err at times. Only one emendation 
of my own have I ventured to admit, and that a mere 
transposition of verse-ends at 332-333. 
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INTRODUCTION 


LIFE OF ARISTOPHANES 


1. Our knowledge of the life of Aristophanes is derived from a 
few short and rather discrepant Greek notices (dignified by the 
name of Vitae) of uncertain date and authority, together with 
some random statements in the scholia to his plays, a few refer- 
ences in Plato, and a few passages in certain of his own comedies, 
some of which, however, are taken by many scholars as relating, 
not to Aristophanes, but to the poet or actor in whose name those 
comedies were produced. 

2. Hence it is that all statements concerning his life must be 
qualified with a perhaps, and our highest certitude is reached when 
we write i¢ 7s probable. The purpose of his several plays, their 
number, the complexion of his politics and religion, even his 
Athenian citizenship are, and for centuries have been, matters of 
contention. 

Thus warned, and allowing ourselves moderate faith in ancient 
veracity and normal probability, we may perhaps believe of Aris- 
tophanes as follows. 

3. Aristophanes, an Athenian of the deme Kydathenaion of the 
tribe Pandionis, was born to his father Philip about 446 B.c. 
From references in his plays to the simple joys of country-life, it 
is pleasant to imagine that his boyhood was passed outside the 
city walls; but there is no record of such residence, and the in- 
ference is not a necessary one. It has been gathered from a pas- 
sage in Acharnians that for a time at least he lived, or held land 
by inheritance or allotment (xAnpovyia), in the island of Aegina. 
But in the opinion of many Aristophanes’ words apply to the poet 
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(or actor) Callistratus, in whose name the play was admitted to 
competition, rather than to himself. 

4. His first comedy, the Bangueters (AatroAns), was brought 
out in the year 427 B.c. and won the second prize. Probably 
because of his youth and inexperience he did not himself superin- 
tend its production, as was then the custom of dramatic poets, 
but intrusted it to the above-mentioned Callistratus. 

5. His second play, the Badylonians, was also presented 
“through Callistratus”” in 426 at the festival of the City Dionysia, 
an occasion on which annually many ambassadors and visitors 
from the allied cities flocked to Athens on business or pleasure. 
In this comedy, with a young poet’s hot hatred of injustice and 
disregard of propriety, he set forth so strongly in the presence of 
these strangers the iniquity of Athens’ imperial treatment of her 
allies (as if her Babylonian slaves), that Cleon, the demagogue of 
the day, had “the poet” impeached before the Senate for vBpus 
toward people and Senate — but whether the real poet or Callis- 
tratus the nominal poet is still matter of dispute. The outcome 
is unknown. But as democratic Athens prided herself on freedom 
of speech (zappynoia), and granted special latitude at the festival 
seasons of Dionysus, it is probable that the defendant, whichever 
he was, either obtained acquittal or got off with a light fine and a 
friendly warning. At all events, in the next year Aristophanes 
again brings out a play, the Acharnians, and through this same 
Callistratus. 

6. Tradition has it that about this time Aristophanes was 
prosecuted by Cleon on the charge of usurping citizens’ rights, 
though in fact an alien. This is rejected by some scholars, ad- 
mitted by others as probable, and firmly held by van Leeuwen, 
who maintains further that Aristophanes was indeed shown to be 
an alien, and that for this reason he never produced a play in his 
own name after the Avzights in 424 — the occasion of the prose- 
cution. The question is hardly capable of final settlement. 

7. To the end of his life, as at first, it is matter of record in 
the hypotheses of several plays that he sometimes intrusted them 
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to other poets (or actors) for production. His reasons for this 
are unknown ; they may have been various. 

8. Forty-four plays in all were ascribed to him, though the 
authorship of four of these was questioned in antiquity. His 
activity as a composer of comedies extended over the long period 
of forty years. After the production of P/etus in 388 -—the last 
one of those extant — he is said to have composed two more for his 
son Araros, wishing thus to introduce him as a poet to the Athe- 
nian people. His death may be set at about 385 B.c. 

g. He had three sons: Philip (named in accord with Greek 
custom after the grandfather), Araros, and a third whose name is 
uncertain. Of his personal appearance nothing is known save 
that he was bald. Of his ancestors, rank, education, marriage, 
property, personal habits, debts, diary, and love-letters not a syllable 
has come down to us. The ancients cared less for the carbon- 
points of genius than for its light. ‘The dross was allowed oblivion. 

For his tomb Plato wrote this epitaph : 


ai xdpires Tépevds Te AaBelv Grep ovdyxi TwecvEtrat 
—— fyrodoat Wuyny nipov ’Apiorodavovs. 
10. Eleven of his comedies still exist. These, together with the 
first two, are here named in the order of their production : 


AatroAjs (Banqueters) So tdi nae be Gy Shc Me Ge ke SC 
BaBvAwvoe (Babylonians) .atthe Dionysia . . . . 426 


"Axapvys (Acharnians) . . . .Lenaea . . . . 425 
‘Inrjs (Equites, Knights) . . .Lenaea . . . . 424 
NegdAat (Nubes, Clouds) . . . Dionysia. . . . 423 
Spices (Vespae, Wasps). . . . Dionysia . . . . 422 
Eipyvn (Pax, Peace) . . . . . Dionysia . . . . 4ar 
"Opvibes (Aves, Birds). . . . . Dionysia . . . . 414 
Avovrrpdarn (Lysistrata) . . . .Lenaea . .. . 4tl 
@ecpodhopidfovoa . . . . . ~. Dionysia . . . . 4it 
Bdrpaxot (Ranae, Frogs). . . .Lenaea .. 405 


"ExxAnotdfovoat. . «wwe ew ew te 389 OF 392 
TIAovros (Plutus) . . 2. 2. 2. © © © ee se es 388 
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ARISTOPHANES THE POET 


11. To say that Aristophanes as poet of comedy measured up 
to his city and his time is as superlative praise as can be uttered. 
For he lived in Athens and at her prime, when more human gen- 


ius seems to have been “ released” — as we say of the explosive 
power of dynamite—than at any other period in the world’s 
history. 


12. In this judgment of Aristophanes the poet all happily 
agree. From minute students of rhythm, diction, and poetic form 
we hear of his sensitiveness, variety, and mastery; from dra- 
matic critics, of his invention and of the flexibility in his hands of 
the traditional moulds of comedy (parodos, agon, parabasis). 
Lovers of nature and poetic fancy can compare him only with 
Shelley and Shakespeare. His wit has been measured in all the 
semitones of its gamut from sheer buffoonery to lightest innuendo. 
His humour is found to be, not of one vein like that of Rabelais or 
of Mark Twain, but universal as Shakespeare’s. Pathos he had 
rare occasion to display in comedy; but whenever touched, it is 
genuine. . 

13. His plays and characters alike are as clear-cut in their out- 
lines, leave as distinct an impression on the mind, as Gibraltar or 
an eclipse. Once read, they cannot possibly all fall together or 
fade out into monochrome, as arguments and characters mostly 
do in Plautine comedy. Aristophanes retains too much of the 
flesh and blood of his Athenian originals for that. They are 
Cleon, Socrates, Euripides, that we see before us—a trifle lurid 
indeed in the curious coloured atmosphere of Old Comedy, and 
fantastic as the figures of a puppet-show, yet still quite real and 
breathing. . 

14. At the same time, despite their reality, we feel that Aris- 
tophanes is no realist. Behind those caricatures of the demagogue 
Cleon, the philosopher Socrates, the poet Euripides, we see peer- 
ing out the universal Demagogue, the stardardized Charlatan- 
Philosopher (our modern professional ‘‘ Educator”) and the 
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ever recurring Poet of the fiz de stécle. Aristophanes is, there- 
fore, an idealist and his function high. We are led to prefer the 
good because of the disgust which his satire has inspired within 
us for the bad. Tragedy’s office is high in presenting us Heroes ; 
but Comedy’s Humbugs offer useful supplementary warning to 
those who would lead a sober and wary life. 

15. We may, then, by common consent set down Aristophanes 
as one of the great poets of the world; but what are we to think 
of him as a man? Before attempting an answer it will be 
necessary to recall briefly the world and the times in which he 
lived. 

CONTEMPORARY ATHENS 


16. “The one century of Athenian greatness from the expul- 
sion of the Tyrants [the Pisistratids in 508 B.c.] to the defeat of 
Aegospotamos [405 B.c.] is worth millenniums of the life of Egypt 
or Assyria.””* In that century Athens essayed the experiment, 
brief but incomparably brilliant, “of imperial self-government. 
Aristophanes was born at the climax of her democracy’s success, 
reached young manhood at its ticklish turning-point on the death 
of Pericles (429 B.c.), and survived by twenty years its huge and 
mournful proved failure, when Lysander levelled the walls of 
Athens to the ground and set up the rule of “the Thirty” 
(403 B.C.). 

17. But the character of the tiny Democratic Experiment organ- 
ized by Cleisthenes in Attica 508 B.c. had suffered much change 
before the birth of Aristophanes. To the men of that small dis- 
trict, less than Rhode Island or Cornwall, had fallen the chief 
glory of the victory over Persian perils. Under Athens’ leader- 
ship the chief Greek cities of the eastern Mediterranean had 
leagued themselves to drive back and keep back that same Per- 
sian host. The superiority of her fleet was such that most cities 
of this Delian Federation preferred to pay to Athens a stipulated 
sum for performing this duty rather than furnish their own quota 


*E. A. Freeman, ist. of Federal Government in Greece*, p. 40. 
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to a federal fleet. These contributions (¢épo:) poured into Athens’ 
coffers more than sufficed for the needs of the League. The sur- 
plus went to the adornment of the city, which the ambition of 
Pericles had determined should be in splendour of soul and body 
the capital city of all Greek peoples and the ideal of the world 
forevermore. Her own resources from the silver mines of Laurium 
and the gold mines of Mount Pangaeus were enormous. With her 
navy supreme she controlled commerce and forced the payment 
of laggard contributions from the allied cities, which in time fell 
to the status of Athenian subjects. 

18. And now the sovereign people and their “ Olympian” 
leader Pericles became drunk with power. They dreamed of 
world-wide empire. To the east lay the Euxine, Caria, Cyprus, 
Egypt; to the west, Sicily, Etruria, Sardinia, Carthage, and in the 
farthest distance, the Pillars of Hercules. Why not subdue it all 
— the great Midland Sea— and gather tribute for Athens, goddess 
of wisdom and war? Thus content gave place to craving, and 
power begot insolence. ‘Those who had been known as Liberators 
now became Tyrants. — In the midst of this change from the demo- 
cratic to the imperial spirit Aristophanes was born. 

19. But this change of temper and behaviour in Athens wrought 
a change of feeling toward her in the League. Because of her 
oppression, arrogance, and terrible efficiency, most of her friends 
and allies became her jealous and sullen or her active enemies. 
In 431 B.C. came the crisis— the Peloponnesian war, which for 
twenty-seven years wasted the bodies and corrupted the souls of a 
whole generation of Greeks, fighting no longer for freedom and 
civilization against barbarians, but (under the lead of Athens and 
Sparta, the embodied principles of democracy and oligarchy) 
struggling for headship among themselves. A pitiful fall, indeed, 
from the highest plane of battle to the lowest, due to the unmeas- 
ured ambition of one man — the Napoleon of antiquity — to make 
for himself an everlasting name. 

20. But the principles of democracy and oligarchy divided not 
merely all Greece into two hostile camps ; they divided each city 
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against itself. Especially within the walls of Athens were the Few 
‘learning by suffering” the violence and weakness, the ignorance 
and arrogance of the Many. With “sycophants” ever hounding 
them, the state ever ready to confiscate their property and judi- 
cially exile or murder them, it is no wonder that the rich and 
oligarchic would have welcomed the overthrow of the Democracy 
and at various times secretly conspired with the enemy, nor on 
the other hand that the dread of this latent treason was never 
absent from the masses. Too often had city gates been opened 
from within to the foe without. — And this was the salubrious air, 
poisoned with suspicion and sedition, that the poet Aristophanes, 
lover of frank open-heartedness, must breathe during all his life. 

21. And after the war began, there was another split inside 
loyal Democracy itself, not on the constitution, but on the war- 
policy. Athens, while easily mistress of the sea, was weak on 
land, hence for many years saw or expected to see, each spring, 
an invasion of her territory by the enemy. The farmers of Attica 
were thus forced to abandon fields and homes, and live like 
“squatters” within the city, occupying the commons, the sacred 
enclosures, stifling hovels, earthen wine-jars, crannies, or shelving 
suspended from the walls. Athens the city became a fortress. 
To add to the misery of this quarter-million of crowded humanity, 
the plague came, heaping the streets with corpses and setting loose 
all the demon passions of desperate men. 

Naturally, therefore, the people found themselves split into two 
fierce chief factions—the one for war, the other for peace, the 
war-party urging that the existence of democracy itself no less 
than of its empire was at stake, the peace-party spelling nothing 
but ruin in the continuance of the struggle, and willing to share 
with Sparta the headship of the Greek world, as Cimon had 
advised so long ago.— From the midst of this grim huddle of 
plague-stricken vehement debaters the poet Aristophanes, lover of 
the country, must look abroad over desolate fields and felled olive- 
groves, and make merry comedies. 

22. Such were the greater fissures showing themselves most 
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visibly in the solidarity of Hellas at large and Athens in particular 
regarding constitutions and policies. But there were others that 
threatened the integrity of the Athenian state and its ideals even 
more seriously. For these others split up and broke down the 
very character of the citizens themselves. 

23. The ancient city-state (ods) of Greece resembles a 
glacier. Originating in some high and isolated glen, compact and 
homogeneous, its progress for long years imperceptibly slow, the 
greatest dimension and strength of a glacier are seen just as it 
emerges in some suddenly broadening valley. But here opportu- 
nity without and strain within shatter it with rift and crevice later- 
ally and perpendicularly, till it lies in ruins on the plain, though 
alas! in these latter stages only are its grandeur and iridescent 
beauty at their acme.—And so in Athens the rifts of change 
opening in the seventh and sixth centuries had grown wider after 
the Persian wars, and now, in the time of Aristophanes, were loud- 
cracking chasms. The time for the rainbow colours of its dissolu- 
tion was at hand. 

What these disintegrating changes were must be considered at 
least in part, if we are to understand the Athens of Aristophanes. 

24. First, the solidarity of the old Attic stock was gone. _Liter- 
ally, the blood of the folk itself was gradually changing. While 
thousands of citizens were slain in foreign wars, thousands of 
foreigners, on the other hand, were coming to reside in Athens 
and the Piraeus, attracted thither by opportunities of business and 
pleasure alike, as well as by the exceptional ease of obtaining, if 
not citizenship, at least all other privileges. 

There had been, further, a large mixture of foreign blood by 
concubinage with foreign women and slaves. Add to this a large 
slave population of exceptional intelligence and treated with ex- 
ceptional leniency and privilege. This high proportion of foreign 
population to native would have inevitably altered the tone and 
temper of society, even had the blood remained pure and citizen- 
ship been strictly guarded, which was not the case. 

25. Also the spirit of the people was transformed by their 
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acquisition of empire, as has been already noted. Restlessness 
marked all their activities, and during the Peloponnesian war 
cruelty replaced their habitual mildness. 

26. Changed also for the worse was the very ideal and goal of 
their democracy. Pericles, its tyrant, had found it composed of 
self-respecting, self-ruling freemen ; he left it a body of self-seek- 
ing pensioners. For in his ambition to be the chief man of the 
state, he forgot his noble birth and its obligations ; he forgot the 
higher possibilities of his natural eloquence and the lofty philoso- 
phy he learned from Anaxagoras — or rather he made use of these 
advantages to obtain his end. Falling in with the natural trend 
of every democracy, “he gave loose rein to the people and shaped 
his policy to their pleasure” (Plutarch). With Ephialtes he forced 
the ancient court of the Areopagus to yield its chief functions to 
jury-courts. With the pleasing doctrine that a patriot’s services 
to his country should be remunerated, he instituted the payment 
of jurymen. With eloquence equally effective he held that the 
people’s money must be returned to them — hence free theatre- 
tickets, festivals, and feasts, hence public baths, public physicians, 
public buildings — though it happened that ‘‘the people’s money ”’ 
was in good part the tribute paid in by the subject cities fora 
definite and quite different purpose. 

27. It is true that on winning undisputed headship after the 
ostracism of Thucydides the son of Milesias, Pericles himself suf- 
fered a change, and would have restrained the populace from ex- 
cesses had he been able. But it was too late. The old idea of 
democracy and of the very function of government in general was 
lost. After Pericles’ death it was a question whether the leaders 
led the mob or the mob its leaders. 

28. From intercourse with foreign lands innovation was creep- 
ing also into the language of the Athenians, as into their mode of 
life and dress. Their fashion in these things became, we are told, 
a composite, gathered impartially from Greeks and barbarians alike. 
Dialect was mixed with dialect, and much “ broken” Athenian 
must have been heard from the lips, not alone of foreign metics 
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and slaves, but of citizens returned from wars and residence 
abroad. 

29. In dress, the long linen chiton of Ionia, worn not long 
since by dignified Athenian gentlemen, had given place at last to 
the shorter, business-like chiton of the Dorians ; and democracy 
demanded that all should dress alike — metic, master, and slave. 
So, too, the hair was cut short, and proud topknots fastened with 
golden “ grasshoppers” must come down. 

30. At the same time, however, the importation of foreign nov- 
elties and luxuries had set in—cloaks and slippers from Persia, 
salves, fruits, peacocks, ivory, and rascally slaves. And boys went 
to school “ bundled up in cloaks,” no longer facing the weather 
yupvoi, as in the days of Marathon. Simplicity was yielding to dis- 
play, hardy endurance to effeminacy. Life’s ideal in Athens was 
perpetual holiday — until the war came. 

31. Perhaps it was also from evil communications that the 
manners of Athens became corrupted ; at least, the older standards 
were passing away. Orators like Cleon could forget dignity of 
bearing and tuck up himation to gesticulate and bawl, yet with no 
loss of prestige in the eyes of Democracy. Outlanders might not 
know how to don the cloak, yet Democracy “did not care.” 
Children could snatch at table, “talk back” to their parents, call 
their father “‘ Methuselah,” and forget to yield their seats to their 
elders ; yet this was all part of the imperial programme. 

32. In Music too a notable change is going on. It can now 
boast its own hall, the Odeum (‘OQwdeiov), built by Pericles. It 
breaks away from its bondage to the words of the ode, and develops 
a florid type both instrumental and vocal, which is beyond the un- 
practised éAevMepos and idirys, and requires the professional musi- 
cian or even the virtuoso. Phrynis has “ introduced a certain spe- 
cial twist” ((dov orpdéBirov éuBadwv tiva), and within a quarter- 
century his pupil Timotheus — after the invention of sinuous vocal 
runs that recall the minute activities of busy ants — will boast of 
leaving Phrynis behind, playing a lyre of eleven strings as against 
the ten of his predecessors. 
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33. Thus the whole concern of the art is to tickle the ear and 
nothing more. It has lost its hold upon social life. To sing 
merry songs at a banquet is thought antiquated. If young men 
sing at all, it is not the old songs of Stesichorus, Alcman, or Si- 
monides, but some scandalous thing from Euripides, or a loose ser- 
enade or love song by the popular Gnesippus. Music and morals 
are divorced, to the infinite loss of each. 

34. As for Poetry —the Epic has long since ceased to be a 
living form of expression; the various types of Lyric (hymn, 
threnody, paean, dithyramb) being all fallen together have lost 
character and gone up in floating windy bombast ; the Drama, in 
the hands of Euripides, “bard of legal lingo,’’ has sunk to the 
prose level of daily life in thought and action as well as diction. 

35. The light spongy vacuity of the lyrics of Aristophanes’ 
time, it was formerly thought, had been much exaggerated in his 
parodies of them. But in the year 1go2 there was discovered in 
Egypt a fragment of a nome, the Persae, composed by Timotheus, 
the famous contemporary of Aristophanes, which makes it probable 
that the comedian’s “parodies’’ are actual quotations, and his 
‘“‘exaggeration’”’ rather an understatement of the incredible insi- 
pidity to which lyric poetry had come. 

36. Tragedy, having the heroic taken out of it, and being 
‘ humanized ” with modern men who argue in Athenian and dress 
in rags, must be also made sprightly in movement. Hence the 
dialogue of Euripides’ plays is no longer timed to the slow iambic 
trimeter of Aeschylus, with normally twelve syllables to the verse, 
but is hastened to fifteen or eighteen syllables. 

37. Nor does the interest centre longer in the ancient oft-told 
myths now disbelieved, but in the complications of the plot, in the 
psychology of Love, in overcharged scenes of pathos. In fact, 
tragedy, while retaining its outward form, has within been utterly 
transformed, if not de-formed. Whereas it had once excluded 
what of life was not fit for its ideal aim, “the bettering of men,” 
it now admits the ugly, base, and little along with the rest, as 
all alike belonging to the world of things as they are. It has thus 
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ceased to be religious and has become secular. For the rising 
generation Aeschylus, the “noisy incoherent mouther of big 
phrases,”’ has been dethroned, and Euripides is king. 

38. In brief, poetry had had its day. Song had descended 
from her chariot to walk as prose (we{y). (Poetry is an expression 
of feeling poured out at such temperature as to take rhythmic 
form and exercise the selective power of a crystal or other organ- 
ism upon the material presented to it for self-creation. But 
reason, science, intellectualism, knows no such spontaneous 
process. It is analytic, not creative. It lowers temperature below 
poetic heat. If art exists at all after reason ascends the throne, it 
is “ Art for art’s sake,” not for the Heart’s sake.) 

39. Also the old Education cracks asunder. Not long ago its 
whole content had been so simple: for the head — reading, writ- 
ing, and counting ; for the heart— music and poetry; for the 
body — gymnastic and athletic games ; and all these for all alike. 
But now the contestants in athletic games are professional and 
brutalized gymnasts trained by specialized exercises and on special 
diet. The gymnasia are left enpty or have become lounging 
places for gossip. The sport of rich young fashionables, such as 
Alcibiades, is horse-racing. As for head and heart, the older train- 
ing is now merely preparatory to the higher “ college education ” 
imparted by the Sophists, professors of learning, who for high fees 
teach rhetoric, grammar, history, civics, a modicum of science, 
and general excellence (dpery). 

40. This training will fit young men for public life, forensic 
leadership, imperial statesmanship. ‘They are taught to question, 
reason, debate, subtilize (AerroAoyetv), and make much of nuance ; 
they are taught invention of argument (evpecrs) ; they must have 
wit to ferret out motives, to argue from probabilities, to strike off 
maxims in alliteration, antithesis, parechesis, to compose moving 
appeals for pity, perorations, proems, and the rest. They hear how 
it is all done in the law courts, the assembly, the market-place, 
even in the tragedies of Euripides, who is master of the art and 
idol of the youthful generation. In a word, there is a brilliant 
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first nascence of the intellect, which, repeated in later times in 
Italy, we call the Re-naissance. 

41. Imperial Intellectualism divorced from republican morality 
and simplicity — that is the mark of the age. The exercise of the 
reason becomes the highest function of man. The watchwords 
are Aoytopos, oxeyis, oveots (calculation, speculation, comprehen- 
sion). The new ambition is to be esteemed clever (dards, codds, 
defios), and witty or elegant (xouyds). The new activity is to 
challenge all statements with a pert ri Aéyes (what’s that?). 
Pericles will spend a whole day debating with Protagoras the cause 
of the death of Epitimus in an athletic contest — was it the javelin 
accidentally hurled, or the thrower of the javelin, or the stewards of 
the game whose carelessness had made the accident possible ? 
‘The young Alcibiades will argue with his guardian Pericles on the 
definition of Law, and will prove to him that law is but the com- 
pulsion of the stronger put upon the weaker, whether named 
democracy or tyranny. 

42. But all this was for the fewer rich, not for the many poor 
and stupid. Hence came now the great cleft between educated 
and ignorant, which, whenever appearing, isolates near neighbours 
and somewhat de-humanizes society — suspicion (mingled with 
envy and a slight fear) on the one hand, contempt on the other. 

43. Morals, also, must pass through this fiery furnace of inquis- 
itorial dialectic to come out de-natured, z.¢. de-moralized, or, at 
least, changed. Morals (ra 76txa) are the traditional habits or 
mores of a people which are practised unthinkingly by all, taken 
unchallenged, as a matter of course, like air and food. Only when 
confronted with differing habits of other people or with altered 
conditions at home are they suddenly called upon to give the 
countersign. 

44. Athens in Aristophanes’ day was demanding the counter- 
sign, the raison a’étre, of every mortal and immortal person and 
thing alike. Nothing was taken for granted. Agreement or dis- 
agreement with tradition was no longer the standard of right and 
wrong. The individual must judge for himself, must follow his 
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own reason. As in sense-perception, so in morals: “Man the 
measure of all things’’; “as things appear to me, so they are for 
me —as to you, so for you.” Euripides’ metrical version of this, 
applied to morals, was received in the theatre, we hear, with 
acclamation : 


ti Saicypov, Hv py Totct xpwpevors Soxy ; 
‘“‘What’s filth, unless who does it thinks it so?” 
( BROWNING. ) 


45. No, men must live, it was argued, according to Nature 
(dvoer), not Convention (Oévet). Self-interest was to be the basis 
of the new morality. The aged Cephalus down at Piraeus might 
have lived by the simple rule, “ Pay your debts to gods and men 
and tell no lies’? —a rule perhaps sufficient for his day. But life 
was more complex now. The existence of the gods was not so 
sure ; and then there were lies and lies — of different colours. As 
for Law — who made it? But no matter, whether by the strong 
Few for the weak Many or the other way, its makers were all now 
dead, and it was made for an ancient world, unlike the present. 
Times had changed ; the Athenians must change with them. 

46. And so they did, here too following the lead of their 
“Olympian.” For example, in the matter of divorce: Pericles, 
having taken to wife a divorced woman and “ not finding his mar- 
ried life pleasant,” as Plutarch tells us, put her away and took up 
with an emancipated woman of the time, Aspasia, famous courte- 
san of Miletus. Also in the wealthy Callias-Hipponicus family 
the morality of the Enlightenment, based on Reason and Nature, 
was found a convenient thing for either divorce or bigamy, as it 
“seemed good ” to the individual. Nor was Emancipated Woman 
long in appearing on the stage. Euripides presented her about 
435 B.c. in the person of Phaedra; but the public was not edu- 
cated to quite such public shamelessness in the sacred precinct of 
Dionysus, and the piece had to be revised. 

47. In embezzlement on the national scale Pericles was again 
leader. When Thucydides, son of Milesias, protested against 
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the use of league-funds for Athens’ private purposes, it was Peri- 
cles who argued that if Athens furnished the stipulated protection 
to the cities of the League with such economy that there was an 
annual surplus, then that surplus was hers to spend as she would, 
whether in the erection of temples and propylaea, or in providing 
shows and pensions and salaried offices for her citizens. Her 
citizens agreed with the cogent Pericles ; Thucydides was ostra- 
cized for criticizing imperial policy; and embezzlement, if not 
committed as often as charged, became at least a plausible charge 
from that time on. 

48. Bribery is own sister to embezzlement. And once more 
Pericles is credited with a statesmanlike specimen of it in secretly 
“ persuading ’”’ the invading Spartan king, Pleistoanax, to go else- 
where, rendering account later to the city with the famous phrase, 
“ spent for necessary purposes.” Certain it is that no charge is 
commoner against public officers than bribe-receiving (Swpo-doxia). 
In 409 B.c. the bribery of a jury was achieved, when Anytus, later 
the chief accuser of Socrates, procured thereby an acquittal for 
himself — the first instance of the kind, if we may trust Aristotle. 

49. In one other highest matter — her Religion — Athens had 
to suffer change. Her far-wandering sons had learned strange 
cults abroad, and metic foreigners and slaves had brought with 
them their several outlandish divinities. ‘ After the Persian inva- 
sion came an invasion of foreign gods ’’— Hyes, Sabazius, Kotytto, 
Bendis, Adonis, e¢ a/. from Thrace, Phrygia, Cyprus, and else- 
where. At first these unsavoury newcomers were worshipped in 
private circles (@/acor). Their initiatory and other rites, accom- 
panied by drum, flute, tambourine, and other apparatus, were, so 
far as is known, orgiastic and lascivious, and always remained alien 
to the Greek spirit of moderation and order. Yet despite their 
character and the ridicule of the comic poets, they obtained some 
degree of public recognition and a considerable popularity among 
Athenians of the lower class and rich eédaucheés, such as Alcibiades. 

50. But two dangers threatened the Olympian gods more grave 
than barbarian inroad: decay was laying hold upon them from 
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within, and philosophy was dissolving the very foundations upon 
which they stood. 

51. Decay indeed is incidental to all divine ideals formed by 
men. A “twilight of the gods” is ever taking place, that other 
suns may rise. As Cronus by the old myth had yielded to Zeus, so 
in Athens at least Zeus had long since yielded precedence to 
Athena and to the universally popular god of Thrace, Dionysus. 
The festival days of Zeus in the Attic calendar had become in 
Aristophanes’ time few and unimportant. His Diasia, Pandia, and 
Diipolia were antiquated and ridiculous as compared with the bril- 
liant and almost secular Panathenaea and especially the dramatic 
festivals of Dionysus, whose blessings indeed could be celebrated 
at any season in private circles. 

52. Yet already the religion of Dionysus, being emotional and 
one of ecstasy, of abnormal frenzy, had gone the way that all such 
religions take—toward mysticism among choicer spirits, toward 
licentious superstition among the grosser. The particular form of 
the Dionysiac cult that ran to these excesses professed to be a 
revelation and claimed as its founder the mythical priestly 
musician of Thrace, Orpheus, who had descended to Hades to 
bring back his wife. (Who could better reveal the mystery of 
‘the silent land’’ ?) Orphism made its appeal as an evangel to 
the individual, not to the tribe or city; each must save himself. 
(What could be more timely in the days of democracy?) It at- 
tempted a higher re-interpretation of the rude rites freshly imparted 
or handed down (with Greek modification) from Thracian barbarity, 
te. they were to be understood symbolically — a well-meaning 
procedure, but full of insidious peril for old ritual. For example, 
it seems to have groped after an ideal of moral purity, symbolized 
by the ceremonial purification of an immersion in mud with sub- 
sequent off-scraping. In its dpodayia (the eating of the raw. flesh 
of the victim) it saw a service commemorative of the fate that 
befell their god Zagreus-Dionysus at the hands of the Titans and a 
symbolic means of becoming one with divinity. In its physical 
abstention from flesh-food (originally some taboo of savagery) and 
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from other things, as eggs, beans, and woollen shrouds, it probably 
imagined a spiritual abstinence, an ascetic means for gradual sepa- 
ration of the soul from this prison or tomb of the body. 

53- But while symbolism and mysticism for choicer and under- 
standing spirits is a religious aid, it but thickens the darkness for 
beclouded souls. A misunderstood metaphor will reduce any 
matter to chaos. Nor, for beclouded souls, was symbolism the 
only or the most harmful part of Orphism. It aspired in un-Greek 
fashion to dogmatize and furnish a body of doctrine, a creed. Its 
cosmogony began with the creation of the world from Night, 
whence an Egg, whence Eros, whence in due time all other gods 
and things. Its eschatology pictured a hereafter, wherein all who 
in this life had been initiated by mud bath and other hocus-pocus 
into its mysteries should enjoy an everlasting banquet, while those 
who had refused such prophylactic means of grace were to lie in 
the darkness of Hades in everlasting mire. But redemption 
therefrom could be secured for the dead, if their living relatives 
underwent vicarious purifications. A further pleasant doctrine was 
that by certain magic formulas (xaradecuor) one could enjoy ven- 
geance on his enemies without risk to himself. 

54. All these doctrines, initiations, blessed hereafters, redemp- 
tions, formulas, and also fortune-telling, could be had for small 
fees from any of the mendicant priests, who travelled about with 
their Orphic books from hovel to hall, terrorizing or wheedling the 
credulous with threats or hopes concerning the unknown. Thus 
for the ignorant had the religion of the Olympians suffered inner 
decay and was becoming darkened with quaking chthonian super- 
stition. 

55. And now as to the foe without. In Ionia, a century and a 
half before, there had arisen that universal solvent of religious feel- 
ing (as also ultimately of religious rite), the free interrogatory 
spirit of knowing, #.¢e.-Philosophy. Among the earlier and wiser 
few, even down to the times of Herodotus and Sophocles, that 
spirit could remain, and did remain, with perhaps few exceptions, 
reverent toward traditional belief, For the theories of the first 
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philosophers on the material of the universe, as water or air, still 
left room for the operation of the gods. The problem of exist- 
ence, it is true, confronted them as grimly and as sphinx-like as it 
did the younger generation. But their rationalism was sober ; 
they did not care for consistency’s sake to push it to irrational 
lengths. They had faith that all was well beyond the horizon even 
though unseen. Hence Sophocles and Herodotus, reverent in 
their reasonings, met the sorrows of life and its final day, not with 
the proud scorn of later Stoicism nor with the shrill and rebellious 
outcry of Euripides against Fate, but with the quiet bearing and 
bravery of Leonidas and his gentlemen-heroes at Thermopylae, 
with the unshaken faith of their childhood in divine providence. 

56. But for men born after the Persian wars, when both democ- 
racy and philosophy were widening and meeting, this reverent 
attitude toward the gods was becoming more difficult. The 
theory of a democratic Nature natura, nascor = dvots, Piw) by 
which all things merely happened or “grew” of themselves, like 
Topsy, was laying claim to ever wider fields of phenomena hitherto 
directly controlled by the regal gods. — For example, lightning, 
once the dread instrument of Zeus for punishing impious boasters 
such as Capaneus and Ajax Oileus, was now more rationally held 
to be due to a merely “ natural cause’ (whatever that phrase may 
mean), viz. the bursting of a cloud by the enclosed hot air. Again, 
physicians of Cos were now offering treatment of disease based on 
their observation of facts, yet only timidly and as ancillary to that 
of the god Asclepios, who was not so easily to be thrust aside. 
And Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine, born about 460 B.c., 
thought that by study of the rising and setting of the stars a physi- 
cian might know beforehand whether any season would be healthy 
or sickly, and hence strongly recommends the new science of 
perewporoyia. Yet what Athenian did not see that this was invad- 
ing the high domain of Zeus, was searching out his mind and 
dissolving him to nothing? Indeed so far as religion was concerned, 
he was reduced to nothing, not by implication but directly, when 
Diogenes of Apollonia proclaimed “ the father of gods and men” 
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to be but air or aether.— And these are but a few of the many 
scientific hypotheses on Zeus, the world, and its details, put for- 
ward during this springtime of the human intellect. 

57. Nor were such ideas longer esoteric. Democracy recog- 
nizes no privilege. Not only had Pericles found the philosophy 
of Anaxagoras a valuable political asset, thereby being aided to 
obtain and retain for forty years his leadership of the democracy ; 
but any one who wished could buy Anaxagoras’ book in the market 
cheap — “for a drachma at the most’’-—~ and could read therein 
that “HAtos, to whom old-fashioned folk still said their prayers, was 
a fiery stone and not a god. And in the theatre all could hear in 
the tragedies of Euripides, the “scenic philosopher” and close 
friend of Socrates, an almost wearying repetition of the Diogenes- 
doctrine — the. identity of aether and Zeus. And on payment of 
the 100-mina fee one might attend the lectures of the great public 
teacher Protagoras, who on the subject of religion would purse 
his lips to say: “As for the gods I cannot say whether they exist 
or not. The question is obscure, man’s life is short.” And Gor- 
gias, the greatest rhetorician of the day, went to the extreme of 
agnostic dogmatism in denying existence to anything ; “ or grant- 
ing existence, we cannot know it; or granting knowledge, we 
cannot convey it.’’ Critias indeed, one of the infamous “ Thirty,” 
professed to explain how belief in the gods had arisen: they had 
been invented by some clever man to frighten bad people with, 
scarecrow-fashion. And so now in full chorus against the further 
sway of these bugbear-deities was heard the voice of Diagoras 
the atheist, the voice of Euripides from the masks of his players, 
the voice of the sophists from their “ university ’’ lecture-rooms, the 
voice of the philosophers shielded by the patronage of Pericles. 

58. Thus we see that already the conflict between Religion, 
Superstition, and pseudo-Science was begun. Orphism would 
sublimate old rites and gods, Philosophy would eliminate them 
altogether. 

59. What, then, was the Athenian of average intelligence to 
believe concerning these gods with their temples, altars, priests, 
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festivals, soothsayers, and oracles? Was it all delusion and fraud, 
as Diagoras said? Could their divinities be so immoral as 
Xenophanes had bitterly sung? Was their ritual absurd enough 
even for parody, as Alcibiades was reputed to think? Did thunder, 
lightning, drought, and all sudden events come about by “ natural 
causes’’ and not by fiat of Zeus, as the new philosophy taught? 
Should one therefore give it all up?— Or, on the other hand, 
should he join the Orphics in celebrating more ritual and not 
less, if he was to be saved from everlasting mire ? — Or, perhaps, 
the noble and religious-minded Sophocles was nearer the truth in 
vaguely descrying and humbly submitting to one Great Spirit 
rather than to the many gods of elder times. — Or, amid such 
doubts, would it be better after all to stick to their ancient Bov- 
dovia and Acacw, even though one did not just know the meaning 
of the foolish rites therein performed? ‘There was Herodotus, 
still a believer in soothsaying — though it must be admitted that 
he was now an old man and hardly abreast of the times. But 
then there was Nicias, so devout as to keep a soothsayer in his 
house — only Nicias was certainly a faint-heart, if not a downright 
coward. At all events, Pericles was modern enough, being patron 
and pupil of the New Learning; and had not he intrusted an 
important part in the founding of Thurii to Lampon the exegete 
of oracles? Still, Pericles was . .. a statesman. Whom could 
one trust? 

60. Among all his ties with the past, whether his personal 
childhood-past or his ancestral, Religion is the tie that man 
breaks last. Free of speech as Athens was, hospitable as she 
was to foreign cults, rationalized as she had become in dress, diet, 
warfare, art, government, and morals, yet she could not see her 
gods melt into air without protest. Those ancient ideals of Hel- 
las, though entering twilight, were still too bright on the gleaming 
ridge of Olympus to be allowed to fade into utter nothingness. 

61. Hence it was that when Diopeithes the diviner proposed a 
; law about 432 B.c. by which summary action could be taken 

against “ those who denied the gods or taught theories concerning 
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the heavenly bodies,” the Athenian people passed it, and within 
the space of one generation, on the charge of impiety in one form 
or another, prosecuted and variously disposed of Phidias, Aspasia, 
Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Diagoras, and Socrates. And Alcibiades 
was recalled from the greatest expedition ever sent out by imperial 
Athens — and to its ruin, be it noted in passing — merely on the 
suspicion that he had been guilty of profaning the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

62. And yet in time Alcibiades was forgiven ; and ina lot-drawn 
jury it was only a small majority that condemned Socrates to 
death. — Evidently in religion, as in all other matters, Athens was 
divided and splintered into fragments. Individualism had arrived. 
Already it had given birth to its “lion,” Alcibiades, the noble cul- 
tured Egoist, the powerful, brilliant, de-moralized traitor — and 
Athens knew not what to do with him. The battle of Lucifer, the 
Uebermensch, versus the State, had begun. Sauve qui peut. 


ARISTOPHANES THE MAN 


63. And now, to return to our earlier question, what of the 
man Aristophanes in this rushing torrent of change? Does he go 
with it, or withstand it? The chief of all questions concerning 
any man is just that— his attitude toward the outer world, his 
reaction upon it. Therein we hope to find his inner self. 

64. But Aristophanes’ attitude is peculiarly difficult to ascer- 
tain. He seems the frankest of mortals, yet in truth for us he is 
concealed behind many masks—that of Oblivion, of the Dio- 
nysiac festival, of Old Comedy, of the characters in his own come- 
dies, that which he wore (as every one does) to screen the various 
selves within him from each other, and that finally of pre-Christian 
paganism. Let us briefly note these masks. 

65. Oblivion has swept away three fourths of Aristophanes and 
all the forty-one other poets of Old Comedy, save a handful of 
quotations and the titles of 275 of their plays—a fraction only 
of the whole number produced. From lack of material, there- 
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fore, it is impossible to form a competent judgment of the poet 
by comparison with others of his guild. 

66. During the Dionysiac festival, as in the Roman Saturnalia 
or on our own April Fool’s day, he who took any word or deed 
seriously did so at his own risk. Drunkenness was the disorder 
of the day, even Plato allowing it in honour of the “ god who gave 
wine.” The comedians suspended for the moment the law of 
gravity, and all the world stood topsy-turvy. How then are we 
to get at the man Aristophanes for all the other days of the year, 
when all we have left of him are the frolic poet-words of carnival 
days? Appeal “from Philip drunk to Philip sober’’ is reason- 
able ; but Philip sober in this case is not on record. Hence we 
can only hope that on these days of special licence, when any one 
could insult anybody and pay off old scores with impunity, 
some true words were spoken in jest, and that Philip was not so 
daft as he feigned. 

67. Of the other comic poets fragments enough remain, scanty 
as they are, to show that they all ridiculed much the same things 
and people in much the same dramatic forms, costumes, metres, 
characters, and from quite the same angle of comic and dis- 
torting fancy. This means that the ample mask of Old Comedy 
had a set grimace, a professionalized squint, to which those jovial 
forty-two must have accommodated themselves, and behind which 
they were safely merged. How then we are to fix just Aristoph- 
anes’ personal angle of observation through those wry eyes of 
the Comic Muse, is a question in mental triangulation not easy of 
solution. 

68. He enjoys further the concealment of every dramatist who 
speaks by ventriloquism through all his puppets and leaves his 
audience to divine through which puppet it is that he speaks for 
himself. — Probably, too, as a satirist of superlative wit, he re- 
joiced in a greater number of distinct selves than any of the 
versatile Athenians then living, and would have been puzzled him- 
self to introduce us to the true Aristophanes. 

69. But in one regard —the obscenity of his plays —he with 
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all the world of his time is so effectually removed from us by the 
barrier of lustful paganism, that it is doubtful if any modern who is 
not decadent can fully penetrate to the old feeling, and judge 
without prejudice. 

70. If then this man is hidden behind a shield almost érra- 
Boaov, let us not hope to draw him forth at once, but advance 
cautiously, noting by the way what would seem to be the over- 
hasty conclusions of some who have preceded us. 

71. The prime question is the poet’s sincerity ; are his words 
at any time the sincere expression of his own views? 

72. The historian Grote, staunch defender of democracy, who 
entertained the mistaken notion that Aristophanes was hostile to 
it, saw in the poet a mere professional jester presenting himself 
“to provoke the laugh, mirthful or spiteful, of the festival crowd 
— assembled for the gratification of these emotions, and not with 
any expectation of serious or reasonable impressions.” Others 
again inform us with a knowing look that Aristophanes “was a 
dramatist competing for a prize.” 

73- Certainly if we degrade the poet to such levels of motive 
as these, we may drop the search for his true self at once ; for the 
study of a clown’s true self is hardly worth while. But we cannot 
so degrade him without ignoring history. His facts and judg- 
ments are too abundantly confirmed, barring comic exaggeration, 
by Thucydides, Xenophon, pseudo- Xenophon, Lysias, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and others. Unless, therefore, we are ready to throw all 
these out of court as partisans or jesters, we must admit that there 
is some gravity even in the gayest farces of our poet. 

74. Another attack is made upon his political sincerity by 
Couat and Holm. He and his comic brethren, they say, were all 
in the pay of the oligarchs, and took their ‘‘ word of command’”’ 
to satirize democracy. — Of all baseless views of Old Comedy, this 
is perhaps the one most obviously so. Old Comedy did indeed 
assail the demagogues of democracy from Pericles to Cleophon, 
together with their policy of imperialism, war, and self-aggrandize- 
ment. It attacked also the faults to which democracy and de- 
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mocracy’s institutions were prone, ¢ y. its procrastination, its 
fickleness, its litigiousness, the proneness of the ecclesia to follow 
the latest and loudest demagogue, to pass ill-considered decrees 
(ynpiopara), to elect to office mere youngsters, to elect as generals 
men of no military fitness, and the proneness of the courts to give 
ear to the “sycophants” and decide by passion. Once, also, 
Anistophanes exclaims at the decadence of polite manners due to 
democracy. But satire of the imperialistic ambition to govern 
others is not an assault upon democracy’s ideal of governing itself. 
Advocacy of peace by relinquishing an unjustifiable position is 
not tantamount to the overthrow of the government. Nor is 
criticism of democracy’s faults and democracy’s demagogues dis- 
loyalty to its principles. A discriminating reader of Aristophanes 
will therefore agree with Whibley that “there is no trace of anti- 
democratic feeling in his works.’”’—It should be further noted 
that the comic poets are impartial in their satire ; if they fleer at 
democracy incidentally, they flout the rich aristocrats and oli- 
garchs as well, both individually and collectively. The idea, 
therefore, that these latter gentlemen salaried two score merry 
jesters for the purpose of ridiculing the democrats only to be 
ridiculed themselves, shows pleasant wit but is hardly a probability. 

75. Admitting, then, with most scholars, that some of the views 
and arguments found in Aristophanes’ comedies may have been 
sincerely held by the poet himself, let us next try to discover what 
these are ; and first regarding Government. 


POLITICS 


76. As is well known, his plays are full of praise for the good 
old days of the poised democracy that had won victory at Mara- 
thon, and full of blame and ridicule for the headlong democracy 
that succeeded. Is this Aristophanes’ own attitude, and shall we 
then regard him as an old-fashioned conservative democrat? We 
cannot unhesitatingly affirm it; for, since all poets of Old Comedy 
seem to have taken the same position, it is possible that the true 
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Aristophanes may be hidden behind the profession’s mask. It 
would not do to offend a conservative democratic audience with 
either oligarchic or radical democratic doctrine. 

77- But were the Athenians indeed conservatively democratic 
in the theatre, seeing that in the ecclesia they were radical? 
Croiset has made it fairly probable that they were so. — For the 
country-folk, always conservative, were sure to attend the festivals, 
even though neglecting their civic duties in the ecclesia. The 
townspeople and the rabble of Piraeus might, in the absence of 
the farmers, carry radical measures by heavy majorities on the 
Pnyx ; but in festival time only conservative doctrine could win 
applause. — While it is true, therefore, that Aristophanes, as a 
poet “ competing for a prize,” may have written to please a con- 
servative audience, though himself a radical; yet it can hardly 
seem probable, when we reflect on the one hand that through his 
whole life his plays were always for peace and against war, always 
for mild treatment of the allies and against imperialism, always 
for reconciliation between Athenian factions as well as Greek 
states, and against acceptance of Persian gold or Persian alliance, 
and on the other hand that the country-folk were for many years 
of necessity present in the ecclesia (being shut up in Athens), that 
consequently the decrees of the ecclesia were not always those of 
a minority but the expressed will of an absolute majority, that fur- 
ther the policy of that majority was, on the whole, for war and not 
for peace, for imperialistic treatment of the allied cities and not 
for mild treatment, for Persian gold whenever it could be had and 
not for Panhellenism. His plays, therefore, must have often con- 
fronted a hostile audience —a deduction strongly confirmed when 
we observe with what caution, with what preparatory or accompa- 
nying jests, the poet delivers himself of some sentiment or argu- 
ment apt to be displeasing to his hearers. — If, then, we find the 
poet taking the risk of losing both laugh and prize, we are justified 
in believing that he does so because he is expressing his personal 
conviction and holds that to be more important than the winning 
of applause. 
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78. But it is often urged that Aristophanes could not have been 
a democrat at heart, because his whole tone is aristocratic, because 
he never tires of jeering the low fellows, the base-born, the market- 
loafers, the ignorant, the ill-mannered. This fact, however, — and 
fact it is, — only shows that the poet’s ideal of democracy was of 
those other Marathonian days, which did not confuse civil with 
social equality, when sailor-lads knew and obeyed their betters, 
when different social levels respected each other and themselves, 
when to prove himself a democrat a man needed not to forget 
that he was a gentleman. On the other hand, too, our poet is 
as ready to jeer your elegant popinjay as your low fellow; so 
that he exhibits no partisanship in this respect, excess both ways 
being equally droll. 

79. But again it is urged that Aristophanes was no democrat, 
else would he have shown more bitterness than he does in the 
Frogs toward the oligarchic conspiracy of 411 B.c., and never 
would he have hinted as he does in the same play (405 B.c.) at the © 
advisability of recalling Alcibiades the potential tyrant. As to his 
lack of bitterness against the oligarchs we should observe that 
from Aristophanes, the ceaseless pleader for reconciliation, an 
attack on the oligarchic party, and especially at that time, would 
have been as inept as one upon democracy itself. He has 
his fling at the mis-leaders of both parties alike — Phrynichus, 
Pisander, and Theramenes, no less than Cleon, Hyperbolus, and 
others — in proportion to their known activities; but nowhere 
does he betray party hostility or party adherency. His sole plea is 
for amnesty, harmony, and the election of the best men to leader- 
ship. The famous parabasis of the Frogs, vv. 686-737, because 
of which the play had to be repeated, rises as high above party 
passion and mere jesting as Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg. If 
Aristophanes was insincere and partisan, so was Lincoln. 

80. And if in 405 B.c. he suggests the recall of Alcibiades, he is 
not thereby proved recreant to democracy. The crisis had at 
last come. Democracy, having just then insanely put to death its 
generals, was headless and helpless. The choice lay between an 
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almost certain Spartan hegemony or a merely possible Athenian 
tyranny under Alcibiades, which latter could be shaken off later 
as other tyrannies had been. Aristophanes intimates his prefer- 
ence for the lesser evil. His hint was not taken; and shortly 
Athens enjoyed the rule, not of one tyrant, but of the “ Thirty,” 
under Spartan patronage. So far then from detecting disloyalty 
to democracy in this “ jester’s”” advice, we should see rather a 
token not only of his fidelity but of his rare good sense. 

81. If now we agree to call the poet a conservative democrat, 
shall we go further and see in him a futile reactionary, a “ retro- 
grade spirit,” as Grote finds all poets of the Old Comedy to be? 
Rather, if we reflect that he stood steadfastly for Panhellenism —a 
federation of all Greek cities based on mutual amity — as against 
the imperial despotism of one city over all others, and that the 
only war he thought legitimate was that against Persia ; if we recall 
also that this same doctrine was the theme of later appeals by 
Gorgias and Lysias at Olympia and by Isocrates in his Panegyricus 
and PAtippus, and that later still it was the basis of the involuntary 
union of unfree Greece under Alexander, we shall be inclined to 
regard the poet not so much a retrograde political spirit as one a 
century in advance of his time. ‘True, the notion of such union 
within against foes without he got from the temporary and partial 
alliance of Salaminian days; but the idea of rounding out and 
perpetuating that alliance under the form of one universal Athenian 
citizenship anticipates the fundamental principle of the Roman 
Empire and marks Aristophanes as a man whose vision was toward 
the future and not the past, and whose political horizon was so 
vast that your tanner and lamp-seller politicians seem but pygmies 
at his feet. 

82. But this dream, his detractors say, was that of a “ poéte 
quelque peu chimérique,” his political wisdom was but sentiment 
and prejudice, and even that he uttered too late. — Brief, indeed, 
was his political creed, but sufficient if applied: Peace, based on 
justice, at home; mild justice toward allies abroad. That was 
what he strongly insisted upon. Such, however, was not the pro- 
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gramme of imperial Athens. Led by her Cleons, she had become 
sophistic, and was defending the rrwy Adyos. The war she 
waged was not in self-defence, but in defence of her empire.— — 
Nor was Aristophanes’ wisdom offered too late. “It is never too 
late to mend.” Despite Pericles’ words that it would endanger 
their existence to surrender their “ tyranny,” Athenian democracy 
could have had peace any day by lowering the flag she had raised 
over others’ rights. The wisdom, therefore, of this “‘ jester” (and 
of Thucydides in the Diodotus speech) is forever the highest 
practical politics, and that of Cleon (and of Machiavelli) forever 
folly. 

83. But those who would belittle the political Aristophanes 
have not yet exhausted their ammunition — he should be tested 
by results. “On the general march of politics, philosophy, or 
letters,” says Grote, “ these composers (of Old Comedy) had little 
influence.” Yet it is Grote himself who speaks of the enduring 
effects of the Aristophanic C/ouds (materially contributing to the 
condemnation of Socrates twenty-four years after its production) 
as “a striking proof that these comedians were no impotent libel- 
lers.” Perhaps it would be wiser to admit that we have not suffi- 
cient evidence for determining the amount of influence they 
exercised —such question being difficult even for the contempo- 
raries of a man or movement. — Again we learn from Jevons: 
“‘ Comedy is politically sterile. Aristophanes had nearly twenty- 
seven years in which to persuade the people to make peace, but 
his efforts were not crowned with success.” Neither, we may 
add, were those of Leonidas and his Spartans at Thermopylae, 
and only seldom those of a man attempting to swim the Niagara 
rapids. These would seem to be instances of numerical or phys- 
ical, rather than of moral disparity between contending forces ; 
and condemnation of the weaker because beaten will not seem 
just to the fair. Be it further noted in passing, that tragedy also 
pleaded for peace (in Euripides’ Cresphontes, for example), yet 
was equally “sterile.” Perhaps it is the way of democracy to 
pay littie heed to its minority and its poets, 
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84. Last comes the modern humanitarian, who sees in Aris- 
tophanes an obstructionist, because he did not join Euripides in 
denouncing slavery and the subjection of women, and because 
he had only ridicule for the communistic theories of his day. 
— (1) In slavery, however, Plato, Aristotle, the whole pagan world 
in fact, and centuries of Christianity acquiesced without question. 
In their eyes slavery did not exist by convention (6éce), but by 
nature (duce) ; without it society was impracticable and unthink- 
able. Hence Aristophanes cannot fairly be singled out for blame 
if he failed to support the quite novel doctrine of a handful of 
sophists that slavery was wrong. 

85. (2) As for the question of women, the reputation of Eurip- 
ides as their defender, rather than as woman-hater, is still too 
recent to justify a comparison of the two poets to the disadvan- 
tage of the comedian. According to Nestle, one of the latest and 
soberest students of Euripides, that poet’s praise and blame of 
women about balance. He shows great sympathy with them, but 
so far from preaching their emancipation, he steadfastly holds 
that they should in all things be submissive to their husbands. 
On the other hand, it is evident in Aristophanes that much of his 
satire at woman’s expense is of the stock sort, and cannot be held 
to embody his personal opinion. Nor will it do to cite against 
him any of the slanders on women found in the Zhesmophoria- 
zousae; for clearly the chief humour of that play lies in formally 
accusing Euripides of misogynism, and then over-trumping him in 
it. Besides, in the poet’s whole ridiculous universe, it is no more 
than fair that woman should receive her share of derision. 

86. (3) Finally, for the realization of the socialistic Utopias 
of his time, which were not more clearly formulated then than 
now, Aristophanes saw that an equal division of goods or of reve- 
nues from a common fund was not enough; there must be also 
an equal apportionment to men of wits and will, of passions and 
virtues — a matter unhappily lying on the knees of Providence 
and not of human government. In society as in geometry, if 
equals be added to unequals, the sums will be unequal; hence 
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equal wealth distributed among unequal men brings Utopia no 
nearer than it has ever been. Communism in theory, he shows, 
means brotherhood, but in practice works out as egoism, and 
Utopia is ov-roxia, nowhere. — Hence, for Aristophanes, poverty 
and wealth were as unalterable factors in society as human wis- 
dom and folly, human virtue and vice. He saw the world, it is 
true, through the coloured glasses of comedy, but he saw no less 
clearly than Thucydides or Montaigne. His brief concrete reducho 
ad absurdum in Ecclesiazousae and Plutus of all vague wish-worlds 
of the communistic sort is worth tomes of laboured argument, and 
remains unanswered to this present day. 

87. Thus much for our poet’s opinions on state and society. 
Finding him in accord for the most part with those ancient his- 
torians and philosophers whose wisdom we most admire, and 
corroborated by a mass of political and social experience since 
accumulated in the world, it is difficult to see how we can fairly 
set him down as a mere court fool to King Demus, actuated solely 
by the desire to amuse and take the prize. Was he not patriot 
as well as poet? 


RELIGION 


88. What, we may next ask, was Aristophanes’ attitude toward 
religion? Here the world will admit, if honest, that it stands 
baffled. The poet’s visor isdown. He poses as the loyal defender 
of the ancestral faith, the steady opponent of all religious inno- 
vation and foreign gods; yet his satire of priests, soothsayers, 
oracles, omens, and religious ceremonies has too hearty a tone, is 
too consistently biting, to be mere banter. And it would seem, 
moreover, impossible that an educated man of his period and city 
could hold honestly to the grossness and absurdity of old Greek 
polytheism. 

89. Are we then to believe that his pose as its champion was 
mere comic pretence and grimace, that under comic privilege he 
flouted the state religion, and that, too, in the sacred precinct of 
Dionysus? We cannot think him so abandoned, or, if he were, 
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that the city could have been so dull as not to catch the drift, or 
if it did, that it could have tolerated more than once an impiety 
going beyond that of the mutilation of the Hermae. 

go. Shall we then believe rather that, while fully aware of the 
superstition, hypocrisy, and even fraud, bound up with the estab- 
lished basic religion of the state, while convinced personally that 
much of that basis was rotten and ridiculous, he nevertheless hon- 
estly believed that for the preservation of the state that basis must 
be maintained, it being impossible to remove foundations without 
danger to the whole structure? In other words, did he believe in 
the belief and its ritual, though not in the thing itself ? This we 
may accept, perhaps, as his true attitude, not only because in 
accord with his general conservatism, but because it is one com- 
mon in all ages among those in official position and among the 
educated. Whether such insincerity differs in quality from that 
of allowing children to believe in Santa Claus, each will decide 
for himself. Aristophanes, at all events, by remaining among the 
faithful, could satirize the wolves in sheep’s clothing, as well as 
the more foolish superstitions of the masses, without danger of 
being charged with impiety. 

gt. But, it is said, the very gods themselves did not escape his 
ridicule ; Hercules is made a bastard, Hermes washes tripe, and 
even Dionysus, in whose honour the festival was celebrated, receives 
a beating. Nor is Aristophanes alone in his mockery; all the 
comic poets mocked the gods, and all the people laughed. What 
is this but utmost levity? How could a city guilty of such impiety 
have ever prosecuted philosophers for impiety? How could such 
a city have had any faith at all? 

g2. The traditional explanation of this is undoubtedly the true 
one — that the comic licence of the festival-season was so ample 
as to permit ridicule for the moment even of divinity itself. Fully 
to realize how this can be requires reading in the history of religion 
both before and after Aristophanes, when we learn that from the 
remotest period to the present day there are found, mixed in the 
ritual and licensed in the sacred precinct, om special occastons, 
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forms of coarse humour ranging from parody to abuse, scurrility, 
and even obscenity, levelled at the object or deity worshipped, as 
well as at fellow-worshipper and bystander. 

93. This matter is a stone of stumbling for so many and yet 
so important for the unprejudiced understanding of Greek pagan- 
ism that space must here be taken for a mediaeval parallel from 
Christianity as set forth in Thomas Wright’s Atstory of Carica- 
ture and Grotesque in Literature and Art (1865), p. 207. 


“ Our forefathers in those times were accustomed to form themselves 
into associations or societies of a mirthful character, parodies of 
those of a more serious description, especially ecclesiastical, and 
elected as their officers mock popes, cardinals, archbishops and bishops, 
kings, etc. They held periodical festivals, riotous and licentious carni- 
vals, which were admitted into the churches, and even taken under the 
especial patronage of the clergy, under such titles as ‘ the feast of fools,’ 
‘the feast of the ass,’ ‘the feast of the innocents,’ and the like.” 


Describing “ the feast of fools” as celebrated in the churches, 
he proceeds (p. 210): 


“These dignitaries were assisted by an equally burlesque and licen- 
tious clergy, who uttered and performed a mixture of follies and im- 
pieties during the church service of the day, which they attended in 
disguises and masquerade dresses. . . . On entering the choir, they 
danced and sang licentious songs. The deacons and sub-deacons ate 
black puddings and sausages on the altar while the priest was cele- 
brating; others played at cards or dice under his eyes; and others 
threw bits of old leather into the censer in order to raise a disagree- 
able smell. After the mass was ended, the people broke out into all 
sorts of riotous behaviour in the church, leaping, dancing, and exhibit- 
ing themselves in indecent postures, and some went so far as to strip 
themselves naked, and in this condition they were drawn through the 
streets with tubs full of ordure and filth, which they threw about at the 
mob. Every now and then they halted, when they exhibited im- 
modest postures and actions, accompanied with songs and speeches 
of the same character. Many of the laity took part in the procession, 
dressed as monks or nuns. These disorders seem to have been car- 
ried to their greatest degree of extravagance during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.” 
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94. This quotation — which could be fortified by many others 
—should not only relieve Aristophanes of the charge of impiety, 
glaring as it seems to those of a more spiritual religion; it suggests 
also that we mitigate the condemnation most of us pass involun- 
tarily upon his pervasive obscenity. It is true that decency has 
only recently been born into the world anywhere (and threatens 
already an early death), while obscenity has long flourished un- 
challenged, and in the highest society. But bold as it was in all 
antiquity, it seems nowhere to have been quite so audacious as in 
Old Comedy. Its dominion there can hardly be overstated. It 
is comedy’s very breath of life, its only atmosphere, by no means 
redolent of incense. 

95. How is this to be accounted for? Probably as was the 
apparent impiety above ; that is, a special indulgence, or rather, 
in this case, duty was imposed upon obscenity to manifold itself in 
sacred rites. Such had been the custom, time out of mind, in the 
worship of certain other divinities ; such was the especial obliga- 
tion in the case of Dionysus because taking over the worship of 
the Phallus. This latter worship seems well-nigh inexpugnable ; 
ovdey yap ofov, as Aristophanes says. In ancient Greece its rude 
image was carried in procession about the fields to promote fer- 
tility. A song was sung to it, and young and old, slave and free, 
joined in the celebration, as we learn from its parody in Acharnians 
(241-79). Under one name or another (ais, “Epuys, Priapus), 
the god both in Greece and Italy watched over fields, boundaries, 
and ways, was carved over city gates, painted on vases or houses, 
acted as prophylactic against the evil eye, or had his emblem worn 
by comic actors. — Nor was it only for a period and on stated 
occasions that his attendant obscenity invaded the churches of 
Christian Europe. In permanent form it crept into the carvings 
of choir-stalls, pillar-capitals, crypts, and secret corners of many a 
cathedral, where it is to be found to this day, unless so extreme 
as to have been chiselled out in the interest of public morality. 
Thus here again we see that the stanclards of today, recent and 
hardly assured, cannot be applied fairly to ancient Athens. Aris- 
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tophanes, measured by the standard even of yesterday, is not 
obscene. 

96. So also must we judge of his vulgarity, buffoonery, and lack 
of humanity. For example, his frankness of reference to the 
humbler operations of our physical being — belching, rumbling of 
intestines, breaking of wind, and the like —offends the refined 
among us; but to the unrefined even yet an unexpected sally from 
their “little bodies” (cwudru) is highly comic. And the Athens 
of Aristophanes was as untouched by Préctosi#é as the England of 
Shakespeare. — As for buffoonery, the proper end of an old com- 
edy —a country-festival come to town— was an orgy, better if 
drunken, such as winds up the Acharnians, Wasps, Peace, Birds, 
Lysistrata, and Ecclestazousae. Any other finale in the eyes of 
the country-folk was not to the point (ovdéy wpos tov Atdyvaoy, as 
they said of tragedy). They enjoyed hugely the sight of“ Her- 
cules cheated of his dinner,” but to be themselves defrauded of 
their expected comic dessert was not to their liking. No wonder 
Nubes failed. Comedy without buffoonery was not true to the 
type ; rustic by origin, rustic it should remain. Broad aicypoAcyia 
was the heart of it, not idvou, witty innuendo. 

97- Passing to the inhumanity of the poet — it is not so objec- 
tionable when he raises a laugh on some unfortunately ugly person 
in the audience, singling him out by name; for to this day it is 
the one-eye, the squint-eye, the wry-mouth, the bald-head, and 
the hook-nose who occupy the comic stage by nature, suffer most 
from cartoonists, and hear fewest compliments in carnival season. 
In Athens all expected such badinage, and the comic poets pro- 
vided it liberally. — Far more distressing to modern feeling is the 
inhumanity of jeering, not only at the poor, but at the dead. 
Pericles, Cleon, Hyperbolus, Euripides— almost no dead enemy 
escaped. Even the mother of Hyperbolus, mourning for her 
murdered son, is not spared a bitter taunt. Here again, however, 
Aristophanes is no better and no worse than the world of his time 
and centuries thereafter. All comic poets ridiculed the poor and 
the dead, and the ears of Athens were no more shocked at it than 
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were her eyes at the bodies of executed criminals flung out un- 
buried, or the public slaughter of sacrificial animals at the altar of 
their gods. Sensibility on these matters has much increased, but 
only since day before yesterday. ‘‘Tyburn Tree,” the public gal- 
lows of London, was still in use in 1783, men are often burned at 
the stake in this country, and the memory of a dead political 
enemy is not always respected. 

98. Here, digressing for 2 moment, a word of protest might 
be uttered against taking Aristophanes too seriously. It is less of 
a sin against the comic spirit tu regard the poet as a fool and 
laugh all the time than to revere him as a moralist and never laugh 
at all. — Editors often report that in a personal revolt from the 
buffoonery and obscenity of Old Comedy he tried to reform it, 
that the people would have none of it, that therefore he returned 
to indecency, but only under protest. They cite what Aristophanes 
himself says about the vulgarity of his competitors and his own 
purity therefrom. — How the comedian would rage at hearing his 
saucy wit so misconstrued! How would he plunge his commen- 
tators into BdpBopos along with Morsimus (Ran. 145 ff.), or 
willingly go there himself to escape their elucidations! If Aris- 
tophanes really indulged in public self-praise, in public vilification 
of his rivals, in open reproof of his audience because of their 
preference for obscenity, except in the spirit of saucy fun, 
then Mark Twain was serious when he once introduced to an 
audience his fellow lecturer George Cable as “a man who in his 
one person united all the virtues with all the vices possible to 
human nature ;” or when again he introduced General Hawley as 
a personal friend for whom he had the warmest regard, “ but as a 
neighbour whose vegetable garden adjoins mine, I watch him.” 
Also we must not question Artemus Ward’s veracity in reporting of 
a rival editor that he was “so ugly he had to get up at one o’clock 
every night to rest his face.” 
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THE NEW LEARNING 


99. Let us next consider Aristophanes’ relation to this New 
Learning with its rationalism and individualism. But again we 
are barred from the poet’s personal secret ; forit is not his private 
mask, but that of the entire Old Comedy, which we find making a 
very wry face at this newcomer and its books, modern pedagogy, 
contorted music, fustian poetry, triumphant rhetoric, its logic 
proving black is white, and its morality preaching a life “ accord- 
ing to Nature.” Is it then Aristophanes or the professional poet 
in him, that ridicules the two most conspicuous Athenian teachers 
of the New Thought, Socrates and Euripides, the one nearly to 
the day of his death, the other beyond it? 

100. The answer can be only one of probability, not of cer- 
tainty. In Socrates’ case it is not unlikely that Aristophanes felt a 
strong personal antipathy for a man so ugly, dirty, poor, disputa- 
tious, unpoetic, and generally plebeian as that philosopher was ; and 
as for Euripides, Couat is convinced that he is assailed with per- 
sonal hatred by Aristophanes, because “almost no trace remains 
of the attacks of other comic poets upon him,” which attacks, had 
they existed, “would without doubt have been gathered by the 
commentators.” Add to this the following consideration: if the 
political Aristophanes was brave enough (as we saw he was, § 77) 
to attack Cleon at the height of his popularity and ridicule the 
follies of Democracy to its face, is it not probable that had he felt 
personal sympathy with the new intellectual movement, he would 
have defended it? Yet here too, as in politics and religion, 
though impartially raining satire on aljl absurd people of whatever 
affinity, it is clear that he lets its heaviest floods fall upon the 
Intellectuals. We may assume then, though not with certainty, 
that in his heart Aristophanes was opposed to them — or rather to 
their busybodiness (zoAvrpaynoovvn) among the masses. 

101. If now he had to find for his comic stage embodiments 
of this intellectual busybodiness in its most ridiculous as well as 
dangerous aspects, what two men in the public eye could he have 
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pitched on more to his purpose than Socrates and Euripides — 
the one already on the tragic stage, the other forever before the 
people in the market-place and gymnasia, and both busily (but 
absurdly, Aristophanes thinks) trying to teach people unprepared 
for it “to think, consider, and comprehend” (Ran. 957)? Was 
not this thinking-business indeed the very bacillus of their present 
malady, this Innovation-itch, which was ruining their art, educa- 
tion, manners, morals, and religion? 

102. “By their fruits shall ye know them.” Aristophanes 
looked at the plays of Euripides and the pupils of Socrates. 
Could anything, in the first place, be more comic and also more 
dangerous to art and society alike than such tragedies? Those 
kings and heroes of ancient myth limping about on Euripidean 
stage in rags, debating with slaves and children “ modern prob- 
lems’? in modern phrase and legal form —those lovesick mad- 
women warbling out in latest imported operatic solos their doubt 
or denial of the gods, their erotic excuses for adultery, incest, and 
murder —the piece winding up with a deus ex machina to cut 
the knot of an over-ingenious plot, some Gog and Magog effect 
worked from a flying-machine or the roof of the stage-house ! 
Where was either the form or essence of ennobling tragedy in 
that kind of spectacle? Where the teaching that the people had 
the nght to expect from their poets? 

103. No, Euripides might be patriotic, tragic, sympathetic and 
“human,” might groan for the woes of the world and be feeling 
after a truer god; but when he failed to keep his figures heroic 
in dress, speech, and character, when he forgot proportion and 
dramatic propriety in his love for debate and self-expression and 
novelty, when he fell into mannerisms, and let the chorus fall out 
of the action, and resorted to the machine-god, Aristophanes 
deemed him an inferior artist ; when he allowed his mind to run 
to and dwell on moral disease rather than health, Aristophanes 
pronounced him immoral; when he brought into contempt the 
gods of the land, while in the very ritual of worshipping them, 
Aristophanes thought him impious. 

ARISTOPHANES — 4 
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104. It will not do to retort upon the comedian that his own 
comedies were immoral and impious. As already seen (§ 92), 
convention separated sharply the serious part of the religious serv- 
ice, #.¢. tragedy dealing with the heroic mythical past, from its 
parody in the comic part presenting an uproarious present. The 
Spaya was not wholly secular yet; what was mere fun on one 
side of the line was flat impiety on the other. The convention 
might be foolish, but it was there. Life is a masked ball of con- 
ventions ; it is a question whether he who insists on tearing off 
the masks is a wise man or a fool. 

105. Nor will it do to pour out scorn on such hypocrisy, or 
justify open discussion of all subjects at all times (as Euripides 
discussed them) by appealing to the frankness of: Nature. Na- 
ture is herself an arch-hypocrite; her most vital functions are 
performed in darkness and mystery. 

106. It is therefore no idle question to ask if Aristophanes was 
not right in his criticism of Euripides —if he did not show the 
larger knowledge of society’s realities and limitations — if, at that 
critical period when the plague of innovation was raging as fatally 
as that other physical pestilence, and when the spiritual war was 
a life-and-death matter more truly than the war with Sparta, if, I 
say, it was not Aristophanes rather than Euripides who proved 
himself true friend of society and ordered progress. 

107. And when the caricaturist turned to look upon Socrates 
and his group, what did he find? Why, that he himself was put 
out of business by the reality. A perfect caricature was already 
at hand of those grand foreign professors with their doctors’ robes, 
their diction brilliant as their gowns, their high pretension and 
higher tuition, embodied namely in this rotund, noisy, barefoot, 
home-bred “ chatterer,” who beat the sophists at their own glib 
game, but in a highly comic and topsy-turvy way. If they deliv- 
ered set long speeches, he would rout them by short, quick ques- 
tions. If they were professors of the universe, he was professor 
of—nothing. If they charged high fees, ho charged not an obol. 
If they had a retinue of select admirers, he was followed by a set 
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of nondescript adorers. The whole display was upside. down. 
Aristophanes in his maddest moments could not improve on so 
daft a burlesque. So for the core of the Clouds he merely trans- 
ported the reality from the market-place to the theatre, retinue 
and all. 

108. For the retinue also was picturesque. Already, in 
423 B.C., it included the pavixos Chaerephon, “ cadaverous bat”’ ; 
and Alcibiades, one of the young nobleman followers, had got a 
name far from enviable by his lawless and dissolute life, and his 
forensic lispings as advocate (cvvjyopos). It was probably about 
this time that he set upon and severely beat Athens’ richest 
citizen, the elderly Hipponicus, for no reason save “for fun” 
(émi yeAwrt). If a disciple of the real Socrates was guilty of such 
outrage as this, Aristophanes did not much exaggerate when he 
made the pupil of his stage-Socrates beat his own father. And if 
such conduct was to be the outcome of the New Education, the 
poet protested. 

1og. Without doubt Socrates and Euripides meant well in try- 
ing to “ bring down philosophy from heaven” and tragic heroes 
from their stilts. But Aristophanes believed, earth not being 
heaven, that heavenly philosophy would not apply to an earthly 
society of underwitted Chaerephons and overwitted Alcibiadeses 
—at least, not at once, not “till kings became philosophers or 
philosophers kings,” as Plato thought later. Here again, then, do 
we find that this comedian, who could sink to buffoonery at one 
moment and rise to highest poetic flights the next, had a saner 
grip on the eternal facts of human nature than the “human” 
Euripides or the divinely-possessed Socrates. 

110. But, it is said, Aristophanes is so grossly unfair to Socrates 
in presenting him as a taker of fees and a professor of physics, 
grammar, and artful rhetoric; for he was no sophist. — On this, 
however, we should bear in mind, first, that caricature necessarily 
distorts (like the comic concave mirror), that licence to caricature 
was at the very basis of Old Comedy, that everybody expected it, 
that Socrates was treated no more “ unfairly” than Cleon, Eurip- 
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ides, and the rest; and secondly, it is by no means certain that 
Socrates felt the same disdain of science in his younger years or 
in middle life that he did when known to Plato and Xenophon in 
his old age. Indeed there is evidence from these two writers that 
the reverse is the truth — that he had at least studied geometry 
and astronomy. Hence the “caricature” of him in 423 B.c., 
when he was but forty-three years of age, may not be so far from 
the original as is commonly supposed. And certainly if we look 
not to the content of sophistic teaching but to its results, z.¢. the 
-unsettlement of traditional belief, then Socrates was indeed the 
chief of sophists, and Aristophanes did not go far wrong in select- 
ing him as such. 


FREEDOM OF THE COMIC SPIRIT 


111. One other question before we sum up — that of our poet’s 
independence of thought and genius. Was his wit free, or sub- 
servient, or merely brainless ? This has been touched on above 
(§§ 77, 88, 100), but only by the way. Ifa general glance be 
now taken over the cross-currents of his satire, at the impartial 
slashes delivered to friend and foe alike when they displeased him, 
we shall see that he was a spirit as free, unbribable, and direct as 
the west wind. In politics, for example (to add to the instances 
given in § 74), whether Pisander was democrat or oligarch, he 
was in Aristophanes’ eyes a coward and an embezzler. And no 
matter if Euripides was one with him in his scorn of demagogues 
and devotion to democratic Athens, his hatred of war and longing 
for peace, his esteem for the small farmer and the middle class, 
his contempt for rhetoricians and soothsayers, yet being an Inno- 
vator he is to be ridiculed forever. And what if Cleon denounced 
the dilatory Nicias as Aristophanes himself did, and thundered 
against the new rhetoric and the new philosophy, and even him- 
self brought the accusation against Anaxagoras which led to his 
exile, yet this was not to save him from a “ mincemeat ” doom on 
the comic stage. And should we not expect the poet to be a 
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close friend of Euathlus, who accused and secured the exile of 
that other dangerous man, Protagoras? and of Diopeithes, who 
proposed the law which made it possible to prosecute summarily 
atheists and teachers of astronomy (uerdpow)? Yet with what 
brief contempt does he refer to Euathlus, and how despicable in 
his eyes is the creature Diopeithes ! 

112. In fact, while praise is rarely on his lips (which is proper, 
of course, since encomium is not comic), yet his satire “ sprinkles 
with roses” quite the whole universe. The careful Couat finds 
but three things that escape: the Eleusinian mysteries, the cult of 
the dead, and three gods. If therefore in the Knights he flays 
the corrupt demagogue, he does not forget the imbecility of Demus. 
In the Clouds the rustic incapable of education, honest farmer 
though he is, is no less absurd as a dupe than the mountebank 
philosopher who tricks him, while the gods of both move us to 
equal hilarity. In the Wass Philocleon is genially ridiculed no 
more as the humble tool and dupe of the demagogues than after 
he has been reformed into an enlightened aristocrat. In Plutus 
the poet drives out Poverty and all are to be happy ever after ; 
but the reign of Plutus in the end is as hilariously unhappy as 
Satan himself could wish. As for the “good old times,”’ to which 
he is commonly said to be blindly devoted, does he not frankly 
enough let us see that after all Aeschylus may have been a bit 
bombastical, and Phrynichus the dancer a trifle of a high kicker, 
and the sailors of Marathonian days a vulgar lot, and men of the 
old-fashioned stripe, such as Strepsiades, Philocleon, Trygaeus, 
Euelpides, hopelessly 4ourgeots, and that perhaps the only man 
in the world without reproach and deserving a prize was— 
well, some bald-head, ‘like himself! That is to say, despite his 
pose as a reactionary and his constant call to look, now on this 
good old picture and now on that modern bad one, was he not 
in his heart as free from delusion on this matter as on all others? 
If it is a question of free spirit and keen vision, is there any 
eagle in the Greek literary heaven quite so free and keen as 
Aristophanes ? 
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CONCLUSIONS 


113. And now at last, having surveyed the poet’s times with 
their swift drift of change, and the poet himself opposed to that 
drift, whether in government, religion, art, or education, what shall 
be our summing up concerning him?— A great poet he certainly 
was, as admitted by all who are capable of judging; but was he, 
besides, a statesman or cartoonist — or a mixture of both? Was 
he a philosopher or frivolous or between? Was he religious or 
a scoffer —or both at once? Could he have told us himself? 

114. What should we say of him, were he to appear in our own 
day and write comedies bearing, for example, (1) in politics, on 
the empire of our democracy over the Philippines against the 
will of the governed, on the activity of our legislators in passing 
Yydicpara, on our Cleon leaders who build navies and “do things,” 
on our intelligent jurymen and swarming lawyers xpovorixot Kai 
GopvByrixot (Zg. 1379), Our tax-dodgers, and our patriotic and 
long-lived pensioners ; (2) in zmdustry, on the billionaires vs. the 
wage-earners, the trusts vs. the public ; (3) in ze/gion, on the bank- 
ruptcy of theology, on Christian Science, Ingersoll-skeptics, Ethical 
Societies, divided Protestantism, imported Yogis, Occultism, and the 
like ; (4) in poetry, on Swinburne, Whitman, Browning; and in 
drama, on Shaw and Ibsen with their “‘ modern problems’”’ as old as 
creation ; (5) in music, on sentimental organs, on pianolas, on De 
Bussey and Richard Strauss expressing the inexpressible; (6) in 
manners, On our coatless academic world with its slang and its 
cigarettes; (7) in education on our “all-round (aavdrra)” 
teachers of pedagogy, our Educators (co¢icra/), simplified and 
phonetic spelling, popularization of Science, Nature Study, Domestic 
Economy, Sanitation, Eugenics, Ph.D.-theses “on the salivary 
glands of the cockroach,” Seminar-dpovrioryjpu, e¢¢ cet. ad 
nauseam ! 

115. Should he express himself on these matters as he did on 
the excesses and eccentricities, the hypocrisies and follies, the 
supernal ambitions and infernal wickednesses of his own times, it 
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is to be hoped that we might agree with the Athenians in holding 
him to be, not only the gay good poet in disheartening days, but 
also a genius of the keenest good sense, a man as “ enlightened ” 
as any of his age, yet whose vision was never befogged by sophis- 
try or dazzled by unattainable Utopias, whose art of living was 
grounded on the two great utterances of Greek wisdom — yrabt 
gavrov and pydev ayav —whose highest utility and efficacy could 
never have been balked save in a decadent age fallen under the 
displeasure of the gods, and never be questioned save in one too 
wise in its own conceit, too serious in its nonsense. 








REMARKS ON RHYTHM 


116. Rhythm (jvOp0s, pew) is defined by Aristoxenus (a pupil 
of Aristotle of the 4th century B.c.) as a “definite arrangement of 
times,” xpdvwv rafis dpwptcpevy. These “times” must stand in 
definite proportion to each other, as 1: 2, 1:3, 1:4, 3:4, etc,, if 
the “ arrangement’’ or pattern or ragis is to be “ definite.” These 
time-patterns are independent of absolute time, ¢#.e. the unit 
assumed may be a } second, } second, 2 seconds, or what you 
will; but once assumed, all other “times” in the pattern must be 
proportioned to it. 

117. The art of music has evolved a very perfect notation of 
these time-proportions, the essentials of which are as follows: 
the sign 


indicates a “time” twice the length of one marked Ph 


indicates a “time” 4 times the length of one marked ¢ 


indicates a “time”? 4 the length of one marked : 
indicates a“time” +} the length of one marked oa 
The above signs _, oP A PY, and e are named respectively 


whole note, half note, quarter note, eighth note, and sixteenth 
note. 

Any of these signs followed by a dot, as a or he indicates a 
“time” } longer than that indicated by the same sign undotted. 
The two schemes of equivalents will then be as follows ; 
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118. By the substitution of equivalents a pattern may be much 
varied, yet is none the less definite, none the less a rhythm. For 


example, the pattern J Jj may be varied by substitution of 


de orgor ff etc., the pattem J J. by substitution of 
PIS ors ors KR orf. KP ete 

119. These temporal patterns or rdgets are as clear-cut and dis- 
tinguishable as are spatial patterns seen, ¢.g., in wall-paper, land- 
scape gardening, architecture, or geometry. Nor are they confined 
to music. They should be heard in poetry, as the primary ele- 
ment distinguishing it from prose; and they may be seen by the 
eye in marches, dances, anvil-beating, or indeed any form of 
rhythmical motion. 

120. The means or material at the disposal of the rhythm-maker 
varies — legs and arms in bodily movement, syllables in poetry, 
tones in music. But legs, arms, and syllables are not so tractable as 
the tones of music. They have their own natural length, and must 
be somewhat forced to be fitted into the rhythmical scheme. 
Hence, just as in marching, short legs must step longer and long 
legs shorter than they naturally do, so in poetry short syllables must 
often be lengthened and longs shortened, if rhythm is an “ arrange- 
ment of “mes” and not of syllables — a distinction often forgotten. 
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121. Nor is it only those syllablest called in the grammars 
‘common ” that may be used as either long or short ; @/ syllables 
in fact are somewhat flexible, as if made of India-rubber, and — 
what is of greatest importance — flexible in both directions, i.e. 
longs may be not only compressed but ex‘ended, and shorts not 
only extended but compressed. 

122. First, longs were made longer from at least as early as the 
7th century B.c. in what is called dactylic “ pentameter” ; e.g. in 
7 éipeos kurrnv 7 Sdpv paxpov éAwy, the long syllable -ryv must be 
twice the “time” of the other longs (J instead of d)s unless 
rhythm is to be, not a ‘‘ definite arrangement of times,”’ but an 
indefinite de-rangement. Rhythmized as J JJ | J | Diy 
; p S| ; e a Pale the verse is seen to be hexameter ; it is 
‘“ pentameter’’ only for those who have no sense of rhythm and 
can only count syllables. 

Like protraction is heard in English when the child sing-songs 


“The king was’ in_ the p-a-a-r-lor” 
$1e Fils Hid ol 


or in the poem of Robert Browning 


“Kentish Sir Byng stood for his _ king.” 


er er re 


123. Secondly, shorts were compressed even from the time of 
Homer. A single short vowel could be shortened out of existence, 
leaving no trace on the page save the sign of elision or of aphae- 
resis, or perhaps a changed spelling, as in «ad dé (= xara 8é€), 
dupitas (= dvapifas), rérva (= zorvua) ; or it could be reduced 
to the time of a mere grace-note (X), the time of which is too 
brief to be calculable. For example, in //. 1. 18 tytv pév Oeot dotev 


"OAvpmu, etc., the rhythm is é d | d? P| d | J a 


etc. where the short syllable be. is almost timeless in its brevity. 
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The same is true in cases of synezesis, as in zroAews, xpuoeov, IInAéa, 
Atyurtias. 

124. This being so, it was probably long before Sappho’s time 
that musicians and nimble feet and poets began to enliven such a 


rhythm aaJ SiJ fidvie dl J by a saucy extra 


twinkle in the third group thus: J | d el d pN , Bb | 
a3 In her verse dorepes pév dui xa\av oeAdvvay, Sappho sets 


words to this rhythm and expects singer or reciter to hasten the 
utterance of -qx xa-, two short syllables, to the time of one, that is, 
to the time of -re- (in dorepes), wev, and ce- in the other measures, 

English poetry is full of the same time-reduction of short sylla- 
bles ; ¢.g.: 


“From sense of injury’s_ self and truth sustained.” * 


DIF GIF g GIP CIP O | 


“I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 


Sid Fils KRIS FIG 


From the seas and the streams.” 
IN N ON 
sis KFS 
125. This liveliness was rarely tolerated in the iambic trimeter 
of the stately early tragedy. There is but one instance of it in 
the first fifty verses of Aeschylus’ Prometheus : 
ddapavrivwy Seopav év dppyxros rédais. 


Beli CIF 


But comedy brims over with it; in the first fifty verses of Wudbes 
there are 29 instances, ¢.g. v. 50: 


6{wv tpvyds Tpactas s wv Weptovgias. 
Dif CIP gir 8 oir Beir ole 
See also wy. 2, 3 (2), 6, 11, 12, i (a), 14, etc. 


* In this and various following examples the verse begins with the fraction 
of a measure, and the first syllable must be short, as indicated by the eighth 
(or sixteenth) note. 
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Even the trochaic measure, voluble as it is by nature, some- 
times admitted this extra fling, though rarely, as in Ach. 318: 


ition €rtEnvov ‘GeAnow tH Kepodrnvy Exwv Aye. 


oN fen 

COCIP CIE CIF CIP Geir CIF CIP 
(See W. Christ AZetrik 278, Gleditsch Metrik 133 f.) 

126. The last quotation exhibits still another freedom allowed 
to brisk song and dance and later to the dialogue-verse of the 
drama, which would have comported ill with the stately dactyls 
and spondees of the epic. These latter always began with a long 


syllable (J jj and J J); buttrochees andiambs (J Js and 
- d) were free to substitute for their long syllable the equivalent 


two shorts ( a ah BY for ; Sse and py pi for Be ). The licence 


was exercised naturally far more in comedy than in tragedy. Only 
two instances of it occur in the first fifty lines of Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus, while in the first fifty of Vudes, 15 such “ resolutions ’’ 
are found, ¢.g. v. 14: 


dca trovrovi tov vidv. 6 8 xépnv exw 
SRIid Sid Flid LISS S Is Sie 


v. 26: 


ror é€ore TovTrt To Kaxov OF p arodddexev. fF 


Sle PIs Sik SSIS Dhl Pe be 


* The sign “ over or under a note indicates a slight “ hold ” or protraction 
of the time of the note. For delivery of the long syllables -&n»- and -ow here 
assigned to such protracted short notes, see § 128 in/ra. 

f~ Sometimes the anapaest was permitted to scamper “on all fours” 


eh Bh | Bh A for - a | d) as in Vxé. 916. Even dactyls (perhaps a dozen 
times) have been suspected of like levity. See W. Christ 242, 145; Gleditsch 


127. — For explanation of Bp here, see § 128 infra. 
w 
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And so in English : 
“The crown 


Rolled into light, and turning on its rims 
Fled like a glittering rivulet tothe tarn.” 


6 FKIS SSIS KSI 


127. The Greek verses last given bring us to the next important 
consideration. In the art of music we are first drilled to keep 
strict time ; from bar to bar the intervals of time must be always 
equal. This first stage of strict time-keeping corresponds to the 
scansion-stage in the art of reading poetry. But later we learn 
that music, except it be for an emsemé/e dance or march, is not 
to be held inflexible, but elastic. ‘These measures or time-patterns 
(xpovwv ragets) must yield a little to some sudden discord or 
modulation or emotion ; they must sway now longer now shorter, 
just as the tones do of which they are composed. The whole 
tonal mass becomes like the sea, each one of whose surging waves 
bears upon it smaller waves and ripples. To this higher stage of 
musical art, with its rhythms springing from within and not held 
rigidly by clock-tick from without, corresponds the. truly artistic 
composition and reading of verse, when composer and reader 
alike, while ever feeling the strict time-pattern beneath the verse, 
hold both pattern and syllables pliant, and adjust the necessary 
compromises between them. 

128. In Homer’s dactylic hexameter we saw that the rages or 
pattern J J\ JS was rigidly held, only the syllables showing flex- 
ibility. But in trochaic and iambic measures the time-pattern 


itself is tensile; alternate trochees could take the form / oy 

, 

alternate iambs the form - . . The symbol a indicates that the 
Wv Ve 


“time” wh is a little retarded or protracted. At these Bb -points 
Ww 


the usual short syllable could be replaced by a so-called long. 
Yet the long was not dwelt on to its full length — which would 
have stopped the flow—nor hastened to the time of a short; 
but being only a little shortened, and the time-pattern only a 
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little extended, a compromise was effected which, so far from 
offending, was rather pleasing. The licence was so commonly used 
that the double iamb and double trochee with one retarded short 


(N J MN Jj and J S| J d came to be felt as the normal 


pérpov, which, twice, thrice, and four times repeated, made verses 
called di-meters, tri-meters, and tetra-meters. See for an example 
v. 5 of Nubes : 


ot 8 ol- xé-ra péyxovowv. GX otKx av xpd Tov. 


Cir cr Cue ee Ce ie 


So in English verse the time-pattern may be varied from the 
perfect regularity of, e.g. : 
“The weight of all the hopes of half the world” 


Pp iP CIF CIF CIP OC TF 


by slowing one foot, as in 


“The long brook falling thro’ the cloven ravine ” 


pif P| pee 


‘“* Above the broad sweep of the breathless bay ” 


e NN 
if § | 
‘‘ And in the stream the long-leav’d flowers weep ” 
CaN 
or by slowing two feet, as in the second of the verses : 


“ And neigh and bark and grunt and roar and burn 


Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire at every turn ” 
EN 


re Cie ete 


or by slowing three, as in 


‘“‘ Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death.” 
FaN 


Cle Cie Cie 
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Here the rhythm is so (purposely) dragged and distorted as 
hardly to be recognized by the ear. 

129. If the student intends seriously to practise the art of read- 
ing or declaiming the Greek drama rhythmically, he will perhaps 
do well to begin with iambic trimeters of normal type, containing 
twelve syllables and at times varying the rst, 3d, or 5th short by 


substitution of a pseudo-long ( é ), as in Wud. wv. 5, 8, 9, 15, 175 


18, 31, 36, etc. 
Let him then pass on to those verses in which two shorts are 


compressed into the time of one (Ske), as in wv. 2, 3 (2), 11, 


13 (2), 16, 20 (2), 21 (2), 22, 24 (2), 25> 27> 34, 40, 44, 45; 
50 (3). Next to be taken are those where a long is resolved into 


two shorts (| Pir oor ¢| oS a d), as seen in wv. 32, 

35 (2), 39, 46 (2); after which, those where the resolved two 

shorts are followed by a pseudo-long ( é), as in vv. 4, 7, 10, 28, 
we 


33, 41. Finally let him venture on those presenting two or more 
of these variations at once, as vv. 6, 12, 14, 19, 23, 26, 29, 38, 
49.— For the need of this strict rhythmical drill in order to 
approximate the ancient delivery, see by all means Haigh’s AtAc 
Theatre* 308 f. 

130. The manner of delivering the lines of a Greek drama 
varied with the rhythms and metres used, and these again with 
the emotion (real or comically simulated) of the character repre- 
sented as delivering them. 

131. Declaimed Verse. — Unemotional dialogue was written in 
iambic trimeter, and almost certainly declaimed as in modern 
drama without musical accompaniment. In comedy this unemo- 
tional dialogue did not lift its diction above the level of daily 
speech, except when parodying the grandiloquence of tragedy or 
lyric poetry. In regard also to elision, crasis, hiatus, “ quantity,” 
etc., ordinary speech seems to have been closely followed in the 
free and fluent iambics of the comic poets. On these iambics 
sufficient has been already said. 
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132. Chanted Verse.—a’. A higher degree of excitement, with 
a corresponding departure from the common diction of iambic 
trimeter, was expressed in the longer iambic, trochaic, and ana- 
paestic tetrameters and hypermeters (or “systems ”) — which 
latter are, in fact, not verses, but long passages of continuous 
rhythm written for convenience in lines of a dimeter each. All 
these verses were probably delivered in chanting or recitative 
style, to the accompaniment of the flute and in strict time, inas- 
much as they were often further accompanied with marching or 
dancing. Examples of these metres and their variations here 
follow : 

132 B’. Anapaestc Tetrameter is usually measured by dipodies, 


2.é. SS | : oe | aes one peérpov. Spondee and dactyl (, | 4 
and J | J.J‘) may be substituted, sometimes a xpoxeAevoparixds 
( Bh J a )s but the dactyl is rare in the 4th foot, the spon- 


dee rare in the 7th. The verse ends with a series of two short 
syllables and two longs (vu v ——). Whether the rhythm of 


these is J) J J|[ 71 *ilor SS s | J || is disputed ; but 
in a long passage the former would seem to be preferable, as 
affording time for breath. A word usually ends at the end of the 
Ath anapaest (caesura). Some of the variants are : 


v. 263 alg dls dl¢ dl¢ alg ale dsl oe | 
8d SMS LaDy, ete 
dls dN MoS, at 


Verses with two dactyl-substitutes, as in 318, are common (e.g. 
328, 342, 357, 372), those with three occur (353). The only 


instance in /Vuées of a dactyl in the 4th foot is in v. 326 (dis 
a Al | ¢ J: a | ; el od ). The only instance in MVudes of 
— 


* The sign + is an eighth-note rest. 


@ 
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caesura neglected at the end of the 4th anapaest is in v. 987. 
The anapaestic tetrameters in this play are vv. 263-74, 291-97, 
314-438, 476-77, 959-1008, 1510. 

132 y. Anapaestic Hypermeter or “System” is a tetrameter 
that has run “ overmeasure” (izép pérpov) by repeating again and 
again the rhythm of the 1st dimeter before finishing (usually) with an 
incomplete (“catalectic,”’ Ajyw) dimeter (dis d\¢ J zh | ; 
é | “ ||). The whole makes a huge verse sometimes of over 
30 pérpa, as in Vudes 439-56. But in long continuous rhythms 
of this sort, which exceed the capacity of most lungs, breathing 
space was sometimes provided by substituting a monometer for 
dimeter—a provision almost necessary if the chorus marched 
while it sang. These great aggregates being regarded as one 
verse, it was only by licence that the poet allowed himself hiatus 
or syZaba anceps at the end of a dimeter, there being in fact no 
more break there than in the middle. — In comedy anapaestic hy- . 
permeters most commonly come as a climax to anapaestic tetrame- 
ters. Delivered in one breath, the propriety of the name zviyos 
for such a monster verse can easily be tested by reading dvevori 
vv. 439-56 of Vudses. Anapaestic hypermeters in this play are 
from 439 to 456, 711 to 722, 889 to 948, 1009 to 1023. 

132 8'. l/ambic Tetrameter. As in trimeter, the pérpov is a 


dipody with optional retardation of the first short ( é | d ) | 2 


for Bh | J - | d). This é ; (an apparent spondee ——) may 
be further varied to o) | z Mh (an apparent dactyl _ uv uv); and 


any iamb save the 7th may be replaced by a tribrach ( | >) 
or by RAI a which, expressed by uv wu —, looks like an ana- 
paest, but of course is not. The last yerpoy of the series consists 
of short-long-long with the rhythmic value of P | Z. ¢ |. 


Caesura, while commonly found after the 4th iamb, is rather free 
in its position. Of all rhythms this one is perhaps most clearly 
ARISTOPHANES — 5 
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marked in character. It has a jog-trot swing so vulgar that tragic 
poets never used it. Its normal gait is seen in such verses as 
Nubes 


1034 II Se eid Md Sd dd hdl. 


Some variants are 


vero SSM) gid NOD STS IT ST 


d 
v. 1046 del ‘ J d, etc. 
v 1050 SS Nd BALL 


v. 1063 £1 J MN. Hene. DSS AR J: ete 


Further practice of tribrachs may be had in wv. 1054, 1056, 1057, 
1061; of apparent dactyls (S| oe d) in 1055 (2), 1060, 1068, 


1071; of apparent anapaests (RR| J) in 1050, 1062, 1066. 
Caesura at end of 4th foot is neglected in vv. 1044, 1051, 1056, 
1057, 1060, and often.—Jlambic tetrameters in this play are 
Ww. 1034-84, 1113-14 (syncopated), 1351-85, 1397-1444. 

132 €. Jambic Hypermeter is auch like anapaestic hypermeter 
—a long verse formed by repeating many times the rhythm of 
the first half of an iambic tetrameter, then closing with the second 
half and its cadence | a | 4 - In comedy it usually stands 
as a coda to a series of tetrameters, giving the scene a dravura 
finish. In this play such hypermeters run from 1089 to rro4, 
1386 to 1390, 1446 to 1451. 

1326’. Trochaic Tetrameter. Its pérpov is a dipody, with op- 








tional retardation of the last short (J a P| é ) as preparatory 


to the following dipody. The practical identity of this scheme 
with that of the iambic tetrameter is seen on comparison : 
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OPPrOrrinner NIN eI 
MIMI NNN gs ld 


Yet the difference in the 760s or character is considerable. 

The long syllable of any foot may be resolved into two shorts, 
as in wv. 589, 619, 625, 626; but this is rare in the 6th foot and 
extremely rare in the 7th, as in 575, 581. If, after two such short 
syllables, there follows a long-for-short at the end of a dipody, the 


sequence ~ uv — appears to be an anapaest (J Pr e), but its 
rhythmical value is only | Pr) J z An apparent daca (_vv) 
for trochee (, BS) is allowed forintractable proper names and 


sometimes for other words, as ¢.g. in Ach. 318, Eg. 319, Vesp. 496. 
Caesura at the middle of the verse is much neglected in comedy, 
as in vv. 580, 591, 607, 608, 609, 620.— In this play trochaic 
tetrameters are vv. 575-94, 607-26, 1115-30. 

Trochaic Hypermeters not being found in Vudes are here passed 
over. 

132 €. Eupokdean. Named from the comic poet Eupolis, this 
rhythm consists of four dipodies as follows : 


Per Rie eer Pele ee ple al 


But it is a sérpov woAv-cynparirrov, t.¢. of many schemes. Not 
to mention all, the rst long syllable in either half may be resolved, 
as in v. 539 (é€pvOpor) ; either or both short syllables in the rst and 
3d — may be retarded, #.e. may be replaced by longs: 


PFirPiresir ir Pir eireir | 


Further, the first foot in either half may become p i instead of 
| os as in the rst foot of v. 529, and sth of 518, 527, 535. This 
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short may have been delivered as a grace-note R - See Ross- 
y gr 5 ’ 


bach 654 f., 661 bottom, Christ 473. 

Few Eupolideans are extant. In /Vud. they are 518-62. 

133. Song. — As emotion rises still higher, the rhythmic im- 
pulse strengthens, and, while taking up into itself greater. com- 
plexity of elements, holds them the more imperiously to strict 
time. The voice then rises from the monotone of chant to the 
many tones of true song. The Spirit of the Crystal is at work 
through poet and artist. Verses no longer follow each other all 
cast in the same mould. A larger unity has become the purpose 
of the Crystalline Spirit— one embracing many verses, a distich, 
tristich, stanza, or strophe ; the individual verse is but one humble 
element therein. | 

The rhythms of the songs in Vudes here follow, §§ 134-43. 

134. Verses 275-90 (w9 or orpopy) = 298-313 (dvr-dy or 
dvri-otpopy) are in the grave dactylic rhythm of ancient song. 
The only verses needing comment are: 


v. 2755 Jdle dele x | 2 3-measure phrase twice re- 
peated in the next verse (without rests), to form the first musical 
period. 


v. 285. oeAayeirat = (prob.) a 2 | : x | 


v. 286. J SSI J. Sia | dx || forms the cadence of 
the 2d musical period. Or the rhythm maybe J S| J JN 


d di —|t 
v.29.¥% Ji i SS d Sole d || orthebeginning may 


be | J S| etc. and the ending S| J | J x||- See 
Christ Metrik 229, Schmidt Kunstformen 2. ccxxi, Rossbach 113. 


135. Verses 457-75: 


M db lid fli fli si 
a oe ee ee 
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mo FS lS le Fld. 1d 
ey df ids id. id7 | 


oN dd Vd Glee 

br eee cd. aoe | 
’ IAA 

* WA TAN 
Be WS sa 

reir IL dN dd | 

@ WAN AIG! 


The first musical period in 3-8 time consists of 4 verses, and these 








"Sra, 
in turn of 4, 6, 6 and 4 measures respectively, thus forming a sym- 
metric whole. The second period in 2-4 time is made up of two 
phrases repeated in varying order (the so-called dactylo-epitrite 
rhythm), one phrase of two measures’ length ( ; ; J ‘ d )s the 


other of three(J JJ1 2 Jdid¢ gd). Om the symmetric ar- 


rangement of these phrases the student may profitably spend 
some time, even if arriving at no certain result. The line-arrange- 
ment of the text is quite arbitrary. See Rossbach 489 and 479, 
Schmidt 2. ccxxm, Christ 589. 

136. Verses 510-517: 


mw Jie dld dla 
ow Ji tidliexl= lexi 
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cb IJseld dled fd. | 
| Sel’ dled. dal 
és ldsdld. [JS g 
ve Nd Ae LE. 


we ML NIP Md 
@ |THiNd. ial 


The first musical period, in anapaests, is properly the close of the 
previous scene, as it chants a march-measure for the retiring actors. 
In v. 3 begins the song. See Schmidt 2. ccxxim, Rossbach 666, 
Christ 482. 

137. Verses 563-74 (wdy) = 595-606 (dvrydy) : 


w Siddid fd Se 7 

Zi  dddld did tle 7 

ma- disdid oid. Id 71 

te SB wie: eles, ‘lecsele 
we gisele wie aids ldvedie wide! 
me sega lesa lecee lees: 

a PoP Pee Pee Parra | 
ty 6 gidd Id.ddle. | 

Me d fle Jle.ddle. | 

Ys od MNdGseld J ld. | 

wd dledéle. ld nl 
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Believing the rhythm .| Ji. | ‘ to be the cadence of the period, 
. “Neccnaneaiaaens” > 

I have written double bars at the end of 3, 5, 7,and 11.. Inv. 10 
of the antistrophe Baxyats (J 2 ) retards the time of the corre- 


sponding yjjs 7é- ( ; ¢) in the sirophe. Schmidt 2. ccxxrv, Ross- 
bach 667, Christ 482. 
138. Verses 700-05 (wd) = 804-13 (dvrwdy): 


tor Qld Md. TED TEI Md. le 
wee Di) Md. ld tle | 
mx MTHS Ne 
® oP MN. i tk 

ODM MITUM TRIN Md 
(ros TH |d. red ld. Lda 

(rox ld Dd Qld Md. NTTHUNd Sd. Id 7 


Taking v. 2 as a mocking echo, perhaps pranissimo, of the last five 
tones of v. 1, I close the first period with it, as likewise the second 
period with its reécho inv. 4. For dpevos in 5 of the strophe, 
the antistrophe has one long syllable éxx-. The strophe being in- 
complete, the syllables yvovs and ray- in the above scheme are 
taken from the antistrophe. Schmidt 2. ccxxv. 


139. Verses 949-58 (dy) = 1024-33 (dvTqdy) : 
vv fd fd. ILS le. | 
rots lesald fld. Id 

Mr Md dd. leedd ld. | 
yve- lseledld. Id 
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MiFsld. le Me 
Clas Idole oll 
PSa ld. Wedd ld. | 
ld.dd le. |d.adle *| 
ledold Sls fd. | 
sole dls. Ie “i 


In vv. 5 and 6 of the antistrophe is text-corruption, hence no 
corresponsion. The first syllable in v. 3 of the antistrophe (és) 
retards the time set by Acy- in the strophe. Schmidt 2. Ccxxvu, 
Rossbach 666. 

Verses 1113-14: 


a Lid hi NIhe 
ra: oe Wade bee. cle 


140. Verses 1154-70: 


ONIN WINS NINS 
gw NIN NS NIN 
oe PIN NIN Ne 
oe MINNIS NIN NI 
t WA | 

we (SSIS Sle 

we Jidd led dl 

we NITUMINS NI QIN 


; ee ee FT 
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we PS liddid did dlifdid die 
wy Ldde Ns sisis sid 
gS odigid Id did dle 

e di gil 122 

Be dild dald 

B didddil Jax 
Preiveu: 

bE: 6 6Slddd Jidteleds eld 


5" 


Note the changes in time: in the first four vv. 3-8 time; in the 
next three 2-4; v. 8, 3-8; in vv. g—10 the dochmiac rhythm con- 
sisting of alternate 5-8 and 3-8 measures ; in wv. 11-14, anapaestic 
2-4 time; finally a 3-8 verse and a dochmiac (16). Schmidt 2. 
ccxxix, Rossbach 305, who gives v.7 as J | J| J | J | 


a | a | Zs | ; see also Rossbach 803. 
141. Verses 1206-13: 


= Bl. El 7k 
oe DUN Wad 
we fle Md. ld aM 
we fled. Wa 
we fla | 





te Fld Md MI ALN. WN 


EE SS Ee 


Ox Pld Md Md Mild Md Bd. ld | 
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Schmidt 2. ccxxx, Rossbach 305 (but at 741 he inclines to iambic- 
paeonic rhythm, as does Christ 407). 
142. Verses 1303-10 = 1311-20: 


i ld 


Ni Md Ms gd Nd 


ve NIT ld. ld 71 


a fd 
ee SS 
node gle 
mw 
~rov le 
av” gid 


Ni gid Me 

Nd dd Od 

Nd gid Nd! 

MN dd Md. | 

Mi gld Md. Wd Me 

Ni gle Md Ms Md Md oA 


The antistrophe retards the first tone of vv. 3 and 4, and does not 
retard the first of 8. Schmidt 2. ccxxxl. 

143. Verses 1345-50 = 1391-96: three iambic trimeters sung, 
alternating with three verses in the rhythm | {SJ |J |J ||. 
The first tone may be retarded. Schmidt 2. ccxxxi, Christ 216, 
Gleditsch 178 (6v6y0s apocodiaxds). 





ARGUMENT OF THE CLOUDS 


The play opens with a night scene, nearing dawn. Strepsiades 
lies tossing restlessly; near him his son Pheidippides and the 
slaves, snoring (1-11). Strepsiades is harassed with debts in- 
curred by this horse-racing and aristocratic son (12-18). He 
begins to count over these debts (18-40). He bewails the day 
that ever he, the plain but well-to-do farmer, married the fine city 
lady of noble family, proud and extravagant (41-74). But now 
at last he has found a plan to free himself from his creditors 
(75-77). He wakens his gambling son and begs him to go to 
Socrates’ school (78-110), where there are two Arguments, a 
Stronger and a Weaker, the latter always winning, right or wrong. 
This is the one for Strepsiades’ purpose ; with it he will repudiate 
his debts (111-118). The son refuses to go (119-25). But Strep- 
siades is not cast down; he will go himself (126-32). From the 
Disciple who admits him he hears wonderful proofs of Socrates’ 
wisdom and is the.more anxious to meet him (133-220). 

Socrates: ‘is next descried aloft, a transcendentalist, “ treading 
the air’? (221-36). He descends, hears the old man’s request, 
then matriculates him by a mysterious initiation (237-62) and 
summons the Clouds, “our divinities’ (263-313). After these 
have come, the neophyte receives instruction concerning them ; 
also how the new god Revolution (Atvos) has supplanted Zeus 
(314-424). Strepsiades renounces the old and devotes himself, 
body and soul, to the new (425-56). The Clouds promise him 
grand Success (457-75), and a preliminary examination is held of 
the old man’s capacity. This proves to be quite #2/, but require- 
ments are waived and he is taken within to begin his studies 
(478-509). 

75 
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The Parabasis follows—a digression with interspersed hymns, 
wherein (1) the poet reproaches the Athenians saucily for having 
failed to award first prize to his first Clouds (510-62), then (2) the 
Clouds give some political advice (575-94), and deliver a message 
from the moon (607-26). 

Re-enters now Socrates, exacerbated at his unpromising pupil ; 
but he calls him forth to one more trial — with negative results 
(627-93). He then throws him on his own resources — he must 
be original and think for himself. Strepsiades does his best, but 
with truly horrifying issue (694-780). He is expelled (789). 
In extremity he again begs his son to get this higher education 
(814-64). With much reluctance and some impudence toward 
the Professor, young Pheidippides agrees to enter college 
(865-88). 

Before Pheidippides now speak the two Arguments, the Just and 
the Unjust, the one offering him the old education, simple, honest, 
healthy, and virtuous, the other setting forth the alluring modern 
education, gay, frivolous, clever, unscrupulous, irreligious, and 
lecherous (889-1104). Pheidippides chooses the college novelties 
(1105-14). — During his brief career there, the Clouds, in a 
second digression, promise timely rain for the crops of the judges, 
if they award the prize to them, but floods, hail, and all-night 
storm, if they do not (1115-30). 

Strepsiades next comes to fetch his son. At first glance Phei- 
dippides is seen to be “ disputatious and repudiatious ” (1165-77), 
and he at once gives proof of it, wielding the Weaker Argument 
in consummate fashion (1178-1200). The overjoyed father takes 
him in to a banquet (1201-12). Enter in turn two creditors — 
easy prey even for Strepsiades’ own poor smattering at the Weaker 
Argument. Rid of them, he returns to the banquet (1214-1302). 

A brief but ominous song from the Clouds, announcing 
imminent Doom (1303-20). 

Doom comes. Strepsiades issues howling, with a broken head 
(1321). His son has beaten him, and now follows him out still 
further to ply the victorious Weaker Argument, In a set de- 
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bate, presided over by the Clouds, Pheidippides proves that he is 
right not only to beat his father, but his mother too (1325-1443) !! 
This is too much for the old man (1444-51). He bitterly re- 
proaches the Clouds for misleading him, though admitting he has 
done wrong himself (1452-64). He appeals to his son to help 
him wreak vengeance on that accursed College; but his son, now 
a young Alumnus, is all for his College (1464-75). Strepsiades 
enlists the aid of Xanthias his slave. Together they mount the 
roof of the dpovriorypiov and fire it, occupants and all. Zxeunt 
the Clouds (1476-1511). : 





APIZTO®ANOT? 
NE®EAAI 


TIIOBEZEIS,! 


a’ 


Al wp@ras NepéAns év dora’ éddaxOnoav® éxi dpxovros “Iodpxov,' 
dre Kparivos piv évixa® Ilvrivy, "Apeupias S& Kovvy. didrep *Api- 
aropavys droppipbeis rapardyws wiOn deiv dvadiddfar ras NedéAas 
ras Sevrépas dropéuderOar® 7d Oéarpov. dsrorvyiv' 8 word padAov 


1. broOdoes: in the manuscripts 
of most Greek dramas are found brief 
prefatory notices of the date and cir- 
cumstances of their first production, 
taken from a work now lost, the Ac- 
dacxadlat, by Aristotle (384-322 B.C.). 
To these -are added arguments or 
summaries of the play (trodéces), 
with other miscellaneous informa- 
tion, probably written in part by the 
famous grammarians of Alexandria, 
whose activities date between 300 
and 146 B.c. Of the ten paragraphs 
prefixed to Mudes but two are here 
given. 

2. dv Gora: in town, i.e. in 
Athens at the chief festival of Diony- 
sus, called Atovdora ra év dore (or 
Ta doricd, or 7a peydda), to distin- 
guish it from the country celebration 
(Acowo.a ra kar’ dypods) and the 
Lenaea (74 érl Anvaly). 

3- 84x Onoav: were taught, i.e. 
to the actors and chorus. 

4. dnl Spxovros ‘Iodpxov: the 
archonship of Isarchus fell’ in the 
latter half of 424 B.c., and the first 
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half of 423. As the festival came in 
the spring, the play was produced in 
423 B.C. 

5. Kpartvos évixa: Cratinus,now 
an old man, was one of the most 
famous of the earlier comedy writers; 
see n. on § 98, Introd. It was an 
honour to have one’s play accepted 
by the archon as one of the three to 
be presented at the state’s expense, 
and each of the three poets received 
a prize. But to obtain the third prize 
was to be beaten. As young Aris- 
tophanes had by this time been hon- 
oured for four successive years with 
first or second, it is now contrary to 
his reckoning (wapadéyws) that he 
finds himself cast aside (dwroppip6els) . 

6. dwoptuder Oar: fo rebuke, ex- 
presses purpose after dva-d:ddiac (40 
ve-exhibit). 

7. &woruxey cri: if Arist. failed 
far more the next time (dy rots 
¥xe:ra), it must be that his play was 
not even accepted. For that reason 
he did not after all (obxért) present 
his revised version (Siacxevhy). 


NE®EAAI * fF". 
kal évy Trois éreita ovKxére thy SwacKevyy cionyayey. ai d€ devrepar® 
NegéAat ézi ‘Apewviov dpxovros. 

p’ 

Todro® rairdy dort To mpotépy, Steoxevaorat 88 emi pépovs ds dy 
Sy dvadiddgar pév ard Tov rontod mpoOuunOevros, ovxért S& ToUTO de” 
nv tore aitiay '' roimoavros. : 

Kaférov™” pev oty cxeddv mapa wav pépos yeyernuevn didpOwors. 
Ta pev yap meptnpyras, Ta O& mapamérAEKTaL, Kal éy TH Taket Kal ev TH 
Tov mporwruv SordAayy peTecxnpaTiotat, a S& droaYXEpo’s THs dia- 
OKEVAS TOWTA GTA TETUXNKEV, aiTika para Wy pev wapaBaots ® rod 
Xopod ypetrrrat, Kat Grrov 6 Sixatos AGyos zpos Tov ddtxov rade?" Kai 
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TeAevtatov Gov Kkaietat 7 SiatptBy ” Zwxparovs. 


8. al S¢ Sevrepar xré.: this state- 
ment, directly in conflict with the 
preceding and with what follows, is 
best regarded as an addition due to 
some misunderstanding. 

g. toiro xré: i.¢. this present 
drama, as found in the manuscripts. 
But it has been recast in part. 

10. ws Gv: with mpodupnbévros. 

11. Se fv wore alrlav: for some 
cause or other. 

12. KaOdAovKTE : speaking broadly, 
in nearly every part has correction 
taken place. For some passages have 
been removed, others inserted, and 
changes made in the arrangement 
and in the distribution of the charac- 
ters, while other passages (& = Td) of 
the following sort have been subjected 
to a complete recasting; for example 
(adrixa wdda) etc. 

13. wapdéPacts: see n. on vv. 510— 
626. 

14. AaAci: post-classical substi- 
tute for Aéyer. The passage referred 
to runs from v. 889 to 1104. 

ARISTOPHANES — 6 


15. StatpiBh: school, a late 
usage. Other marks of the post- 
classical date of this passage are 
avrixa pada = abrixa, for example, 
and kal drov answering uév in 7 per 
wapdBacts. 

This last paragraph has given rise 
to endless dispute among modern 
scholars, who have attempted to re- 
construct the plot of the first Clouds, 
eg. by making Socrates only a physi- 
cal philosopher and not also a moral 
corrupter of the youth, and then dis- 
engaging from the text as it now 
stands those parts that ex hypothesi 
were inserted or substituted in the 
never-completed revision. For all 
this one must consult the editions of 
Teuffel-Kaehler (1887) and of Kock 
(1894) besides endless essays in the 
philological journals. But it is seen 
at once that the data for final settle- 
ment of such questions are wanting. 
In recent years philological acuteness 
has turned to more profitable subjects. 
See P. Mazon. 
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I. wpéownma: masks, lit. faces. 
It has long been taught that the 
state provided but three actors for 
a drama, and that the poet had so 
to compose his play that these three 
could present all the characters. So 
Haigh, Attic Theatre, 252 f. 

But it has recently been made 
almost certain that such limitation 
in the number of actors was unknown 
in Athens in the fifth century B.c.; 
that the changes of costume ren- 
dered necessary thereby would have 
been inartistic and almost impossible 
from lack of time; and that the 
three-actor rule arose only later, 
when troupes of players travelled 


§2 


AIKAIOz Aoros 
AAIKoOz Aoros 

Tl asiaz, davecorys 
AMYNIAZ, davecrys 
X AIPE®NN 

EPMH= 


through Greece and other lands 
presenting their dramas with as little 
expense as possible and practising 


excision if necessary. The fact that 


normally the dramatic dialogue was 
limited to three persons is due there- 
fore, not to economic exigency, but 
to the Greek artistic sense for pro- 
priety and clarity of expression. So 
Dr. Kelley Rees, Zhe So-called Rule 
of Three Actors in the Classical Greek 
Drama (Dissert., Chicago, 1908). 

2. Xopds vedeASv: in comedy the 
chorus, or band of singing dancers, 
numbered 24, in tragedy, since the 
time of Sophocles, 15. Haigh, Atte 
Theatre*, 323 f. 
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am épavrToy. 
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N N 4 > 93 4 ¥ > 3 , 
Kal pny mada. y adextpvovos nKovae €eya: 
eQ> > -» ¢/ 27,\2 >» & ‘ a 
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amoXoto Snr’, @ wdAEue, TOAN@Y OUVEKA, 
a) 

9 > > \ 4 o> hUwy , “\ 3 , 

or ovde Koldo” e€eari pou TOvs olkéras. 


At the back of the round épx7- 
otpa or dancing-place of the cho- 
rus is represented a street with two 
or three houses. (There was 
probably no stage.) In the por- 
tico or mpoOupov of one of these 
houses lies Strepsiades, near him 
his son Pheidippides and some 
slaves asleep. It is night. 


IIPOAOTOS 1-262 


The prologue is all that part of 
a drama (dpapa, dpdw) which pre- 
cedes the entrance (adpodos) of 
the chorus. It is usually com- 
posed in iambic trimeter. For 
this see Introd. §§ 125-31, HA. 
Iog! ff., G. 1658 ff. 

Urpefedsyns: by etymology a 
scion of the orpépw family, one 







of the McFraud clan, we mighf’s 
or one of the Dodges or Turners. 

1. lod lot: heigh-ho; O dear, 
O dear! 

2. Td xpfipa xré: c¢his night- 
business —how long it is! It is 
broad day in the theatre, but the 
audience take the hint and imagine 
night. 

4. wal phy: surely. — tye: 
added bitterly, as he hears the 
slaves snoring (péyxw). 

5. otk &v: almost as common 
as our own ellipse “they wouldn’t 
ve” (sc. Eppeyxov) ; cp. 108, 154, 
769, 1379. — wpd tod: before this; 
Tov in its old demonstr. sense. 

6. -rok-,wod-, woA-: a petulant 
explosion of /’s. 

7. bre: when, passing into cau- 
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GX’, ei Soxet, peyKwpmev eyKekadup pevor. 
> b 9 , a, 9 7] 4 
GAN’ ob Stvapas Seidaros evdew, Sdiny dp OS 
UO TNS Sdedyys Kal THs barns Kal TOV Xpeav 
dia. Tovrovt Tov vidv. “6 dé Kéunv exav 
irmdlerai re Kat ‘Swopiccieran. 15 
. oy KsLpomonet Gf immous: é€yw 8 aaddhupar 
 Op@y a&yova.av ye aehyvny eixddas: 
yee 
With war literally< at’ lit. “manger; = stall, or stud. 
Note the recurrence of 8 and ns 
in 12 and 13, and the falling apart 
of the three werpa in 13. 
14. Képynv Exov: wearing long 
hair — the habit of the aristocratic 


sal since. 
Athens’ gates, escape for the slaves 
& gras easy, hence chastisement had _ 
t#he’light. By the year 413 B.c. 
"f more ®han 20,000 of them had de- 
» ¥serted to the enemy (Thuc. 7. 27). 


8. of8€: no more (than the 
slaves). — xpnorés: nzce; ironic. 

10. wévre: probably a “round ” 
number, like our “half-dozen”; 
not lit. “five.” — éy-xe-KopSuAn- 
pévos: en-swaddled ; a comic and 
scornful partic. formed directly 
from xopdvAn (head-scarf) ; man- 
tilla-ed. 

1x. el Soxet: zf that’s the vote, 
the will of the majority. Cp. the 
formula éogev ty BovAy Kai ro 
Syme. 

12. Delivered after fruitless si- 
lence in tragic style; for de¢Aatos 
and evdw (instead of xufevdw) are 
extremely rare in prose. 

13. trdriis Sardyys xri.: avari- 
ant from the usual biters. — @arvys : 


knights and people of quality, 
which came to mean “ taking on 
(h)airs,” “ playing the fine gentle- 
man,” as in 545. 

15. Even in war times imrmorpo- 
gia for the festival races was the 
great passion of the fashionable 
youth. In 416 B.c. their head, 
Alcibiades, entered no less than 
seven four-horse chariots at the 
Olympic games. The single racer 
was Called imzos xéAys, the pair a 
cuvwpis (whence fvywptxevouat), 
the four-horse chariot a {evyos. 

16. The verse divides in the ex- 
act middle, éyw winning a pathetic 
prominence. 

17. elkdSas: the twenties, the 
days of the month from the 2oth 
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? gtd onl NaS ” 


on; cf. our “teens.” They were 
hateful only because they ended in 
the évy xal véa, which was the day 
for paying Interest (roxos). So at 
Rome they had * ¢7vzs¢es kalendae.” 
The old man evades naming the 
ugly day from dislike of it, just as 
for the opposite reason the lover 
of “Sally in our Alley” plays 
round the name of Sunday in the 
old song: “Of all the days that’s 
in the week | I dearly love but 
one day, | And that’s the day that 
comes betwixt | A Saturday and 
Monday.” 

18. xopotor: interest did in- 
deed come on at a sleepless rate in 
Athens, running from Io to 36 per 
cent.—&rre: light, lit. ftouch. 
The slave brings lamp and 
ledger. 

a1. 865exa pvds: 12 x $18.00= 
$216.00. Pasias comes for his 
money later (v. 1213 ff.). 

a2. rod: for what? a gen. 
of exchange (as in 31), usually 
called gen. of price. —-(: inner 


20 

rs 
he — pas Hacia; ri EXPO aD ; : 0” 
or sg 


olpot Tadas, 


EKOT YA porepov Tov OPOadpov Aw. 


Poe 


acce.; what use aid I make of 
them ? 

23. Spoken after a pause. — 
kommatr(av: one of the famous 
blooded horses of Corinth, branded 
on the haunch with the city’s an- 
cient initial letter Koppa ( ?dpw- 
dos) — the original of our Q. A 





Corinthian coin of the sth cent. 
B.C. shows the winged horse Peg- 
asus with a 9 beneath him. 

24. é-exdryv: a pun on xor- 
matias. For the indic. with ee, 
expressing unattainable wish, see 
S. 1176, HA. 871, G. 1511. 
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25. Gduceis: =“ a foul, Philo!” 
Dreaming of his _race-practice, 
Pheidippides sees his friend cut- 
ting across the course (dorpeyet) 
—an unfair and dangerous act. 
Hence — “keep to your own 
track.” 

26. rovtl: a feeling repetition 
of tovro; “that’s the trouble — 
right there.” 

27. kal xa8edSwv: even when 
asleep ; a comical charge truly, but 
excusable from the sleepless sire. 
— lamty:. sc. téxvyv, horsery 
(like “archery,” “cookery ”) =¢he 
track, or turf. 

28. Clearly Philo has got pos- 
session of the course and “is going 
to drive his war-chariots (sc. dp- 
para)” as many laps (dpepovs) as 
he pleases. These zoAcguornpta 
flourished of course on no real field 
of battle at that period; they were 
but racing cars decked perhaps in 
martial gear. 

ag. éué: emphatic by reason of 
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4 
its form, position, and the following 
pev (= pnv).— woddovs : emphatic 
because separated from and pre- 
ceding its substantive. The line 
is not easy to deliver rhythmically, 
if the logical emphasis be observed. 

30. In his tragic plight, the old 
man borrows a tragic phrase from 
Euripides; note (1) xpéos debt, 
for the prose form ypéws indeclin. 
or xpea plural; (2) éBa = Attic 
€Bn; (3) the acc. pe after Ba 
without prep. (Cp. “arrive” in 
Shakespeare, ¢.g. 3 Henry V/ 
5.3.8 “have arrived our coast”). 
“What debit hath arrived me ?” 
would be corresponding stilted 
English. 

31. Sipploxov: the light didpos 
or chariot-box of the dpa, item- 
ized apart from the wheels (rpoxo/), 
and unshipped from them when 
not in use (Hom. //. 5. 722). 

32 f. The groom (troxopos) 
is told to give the horse a good roll 
(€-aAivdw) before leading him 
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peti’ pen ] MpomyyoTpe atrokédobat KaKas, 


Firs pe ear emmpe THY ONV LyTEpa * 
€u“ol yap Hv aypouxos novotos Bios 


home. But in his own case (ene 
ye) Strepsiades finds the prep. é 
literally true. 

33 Tav tuov: 
property. 

34. Sre: causal, as in 7.— 
SpAnxa: with dik the verb 
épAvoKavw (to owe) means fo lose 
a suit. — y&repor: Kat érepor. 

35. évexvpdoreoOar : middle, wzl/ 
get their surety (évéxupa) by levy- 
ing on my _ property. — éredv: 
really; an adv. used only in 
questions with roused feeling ; 93, 
820, 1502. 

37. Ts: some sort of —then a 


SC. XPnpaTwv 


pause before naming this new 


species of insect, the sheriff (djp- 
apyos = shire-reeve). 


38. @ Sapéwe: “my dear 


Sir”: a formula much used in ex: 
. 9 


postulation. 


39. ov 8 otv: with imv. 
gives impatient, unwilling, or 
scornful assent: “well, well, if you 
must.” The pronoun rarely seems 
to be emphatic. — xéSevde: “sleep 
on™”; note present tense. — te@ 
Sri: assuredly; a clause paren- 
thetic and practically an adverb. 

40. &ravra: the whole set of 
them, with postscript emph4sis. — 
Thy ofv: your ow, also emphatic 
by separation from its substan- 
tive. — «6: ah! He falls into 
reverie. 

41. wpo-pvhorpra : match- 
maker ; from apo-pvaopat to court 
for another. 

42. yfjpar: elided, as xoAdcat 
in 7. — éw-fipe: (alpw) put me up 
to— , induced me. 

43. sol: emphatic; “ szz2e was 
a farm-life most delightful.” 
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44f. might be a picture of the. 

farm and deserted monastery of 
Kaesariani to be seen at the pres- 
ent day perched on the rugged side 
of Mt. Hymettus overlooking 
Athens. — evpws is mould, decay; 
evpwriaw to moulder. —6-Kdpyros : 
unkempt, rude; xopewto sweep. — 
Bptwv : teeming, bursting ; a poetic 
word = prose épydw. — To orep- 
gvdrov is pressed olive cake. 

-46. To marry the niece of Meg- 
acles the son of Megacles was to 
marry * the daughter of a hundred 
earls. The family, under the 
name, Alcifaeonidae, had been 
celebratéd from before the time of 
§ton and Draco, antedating all the 
tyramts and producing (or allying 
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dlwv Tpvyds, Tpacias, épiwr, Teptova tas, , 50 
KATQAYAWTTLO LATOD, 
wruddos, Leverphrid0s. 


§§ 39, 62, 108), that Arist. quite 
naturally names this house, from 
which to draw his young horse- 
racing hero Pheidippides. 

47. The contrasts are juxta- 
posed. 

48. éy-Ke-Kovorvpo-pévyy : be- 
Pompadoured. Coisyra seems to 
be the name of some grand dame, 
some Madame Pompadour, of 
earlier times, probably of this same 
family. Cp. the word-formation 
with that in ro. | 

49. éyo: emphat. position, as 
in 4. The contrast comes in 51. 

so ff. The metrical feet fall 
apart (dval/peous) as he slowly 
numbers the odours; thrice we 
hear the rhythm 8. His mem- 


to itself) such men as Pisistratus,,-pries waken echoes in thedwords 


Cleisthenes, and Pericles. At this 
very time a Megacles appears -in 
the ifscriptions as ypapparevs to 
the Treasurers of the Sacred 
Monies (428/7 &C.);..and ‘the 
youngest sciott’ Alcibiddes "has 
already v9 A ao ae 
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and Genetyllis are epithets of 
Aphrodite, the one because of her 
temple at the promontory Colias 
near Athens, the other because 
the goddess of marriage. 

53- phy: in truth.—a@dnr 
bowi0a: on the contrary, she was 
always at the ora@n, z.e. using the 
weaver’s rod (o7d@y) to drive 
down closely the woof-threads 
upon the warp. A virtuous’ wife, 
think the audience. 

55- Alav owalds: but when 
Streps. shows them his threadbare 
iuarvov — as he had to his wife by 
way of excuse (zpddacis) for his 


words — they see his joke ; for oza- > 


Gav was also colloquially fo waste 
or sguander. “Wife, all too well 
you weave me waste-coats.” — épa- 
oxov: with dy iterative, would say ; 
S. 1183, HA. 835, G. 1296. 

56. The lamp has gone out. 


Sevp EG’, iva Khdys. ' @e. Stari Syra khavo oma. j 4 
oY cas 


ap ee 


60 


— tptv: the plural is perhaps a bit 
presumptuous. 

57. wétyv Adbxvov: a oper 
lamp was indeed extravagant in 
war-time. With olive-groves cut 
and all Attica cooped within the 
walls, both honey and oil (“ sweet- 
ness and light” as GiNlersleeve 
has said) were scarce and high. 
Note the emphasis of aorny by its 
separation from the substantive. 

58. KAdys: “to. howt ” meant 
often “to getacuffing”; so oludlw 
in 217. Cp. the Eng. “you'll 
catch it” — no boy asks Ral at. 

59. OpvadAlSov : some oY the 
fat wicks ; S. 883, HA. 736, G. 
1097. I. 

60. Ses: = ws, when ; an old- 
fashioned usage proper to the old 
countryman. — ovroc(: ere, with 
a gesture; hence no article with 
vids, S. 805, HA. 674, G. 945. 2. 
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61. 84: namely. 

62. éordopodpe8a : 
tense. 

63. twwov: for antiquity a o- 
mien Was an omen, and the “man 
on horseback *’ was a leader and 
an aristocrat. What better omen 
then than Eadv@urzos or the like? 
That was the name of Pericles’ 
father. — mpomerlOa: was for add- 
ing; imperfect tense for imperfect 
act. 

65. to} wdmmov: again old 
country-usage instead of dzo rov 
mwammov. — riBépnv: was for nam- 
ing; imperfect as in 63. The 
middle ig regular in this sense. — 
PeaSav-l5ynv: Strepsiades’ father 
was named ®eidwy (v. 134); he 
would follow the ancient custom 
of naming grandson from grand- 
father, yielding a bit in adding the 
proud patronymic -(dys. Pe‘dur, 
from de(Soua, was a “thrifty” 
omen, if not aristocratic. 


note the 


éya 8 edny, 

66. thos: for a time. — éxpi- 
vopeOa,: we disputed; an old-time 
use of the word in middle voice. 

67. Dad welSnv: Spare-horse; 
a compromise hardly easy for the 
youth to bear among his fast 
associates of the turf. Cp. the 
Indian name Young-man-afraid- 
of-his-horses. 

69 f. O when you are a man! 
The sentence is incomplete, as are 
ei-yap wishes and English wishes 
beginning “if only.” Madame 
Strepsiades is probably thinking 
how her darling will look in the 
Panathenaic procession or when, 
returning a victor from the Olym- 
pian games, he is granted proces- 
sional honours to the acropolis 
(w0Xts), clad in long saffron robe 
(fvoris). 

70. Meyaxdéms: two genera- 
tions earlier a Megacles had in- 
deed wen a four-horse chariot race 
in the Pythian games. Pindar’s 
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- "larly guarded Athenian entrances 88. &-orpepov: he is to turn 
; (see v. 1478). his habits inside out as he would 


his iuarcov ;=“to turn over a new 
leaf.” 

94. uvxév: philosophers had. 
been disputing much what ‘the 
yxy or soul was. Strepsiades . 
had heard of these discussions, but *: 
perhaps for him yvyai meant what. 
it did when he was a boy learning" + 
Homer—the “spectral dead,” 
“disembodied spirits.” Sopratghl.- 
was to him a modern “ medium.” 
—dpovriorfprov: formed on the 


Poseidon Hippios, with trident; a analogy of BovAev-rypov, duxac- 


poMporncunace: THpLov, Epyac-TypLov, Means reflec- 


tory, contemplatory, speculatory, 


84. ph "pol ye: sc. A€ye.— dv or cogitatorium, from ¢povritu, 


temov: appositive to rotvrov, not ¢povriorns; hence by strange 
its substantive. irony it is Arist. himself who first 
87. tl: wherein? — 8Ara: worked out even in detail the pro- 


pray; impatiently. fessional thinking-shops of modern 
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Seep 


universities, the seminaries and 
labgratozies. 

94-97. ovpavdv: stands by zpo- 
Ang (fore-setzure) in the earlier 
clause, while English transfers it 
into the ds-clause.— Hippon 6 
deos, one of the new philosophers, 
seems to have compared the dome 
of heaven to a mvyevs or smoth- 
erer, a dome-shaped furnace or 


’ oven in which charcoal was burned. 


Cratinus had ridiculed this in his 
comedy the Ilavorrat (Zye-alls, or 
Know-it-alls). Arist. borrows the 
doctrine for his composite Socrates, 
and adds from Heraclitus the com- 
parison of men (av@p-wzor) with 
charcoal (dv6p-axes). For accord- 
ing to Heraclitus we draw in rov 
Oeiov Aoyov (divine reason) by 
respiration and through the pas- 
sage-ways of the senses (of aio@7- 
TiKol mopor)—less when asleep, 
more when awake—just as 
dv@paxes grow black when with- 
drawn from the fire, but if given 
fire and air become living. 


96. A€yowres: by argument, as 
in 99, 115, 1211. 

98 f. Again a borrowing and 
blackening. Socrates asked no 
pay, indeed offered no formal in- 
struction at all; and it was Protag- 
oras, not Socrates, who boasted 
that he could win in debate though 
holding the weaker argument (Tov 
nTTw AOyov KpetrTw roeiv). Here 
Arist. voices probably the general 
feeling when he changes this boast 
of mere skill to the very dangerous 
business of winning whether right 
or wrong (99). So, however, in 
fact was this skill working out in 
contemporary Athens. 

100. ovx off: true to his name 
Strepsiades here dissembles a bit 
(orpéder). 

IOI. peptvo-ppoynoral: anx- 
tous thinkers, original researchers, 
strug-for-truthers. Then after a 
pause (the v. divides in the exact 
middle) he adds ferfect gentlemen, 
aristocrats. 


102. alBot: dah! — rovnpol: 
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low fellows. — ddafovas: swind- 
lers. 

103. @xptévras: untrue of 
Socrates, who was always in the 
open, but probably true of Protag- 
oras who ra 7oAAa évdov duarpiBet 
(Plat. Protag. 311 a), and of 
Prodicus, who even gave lectures 
in bed (of. cit. 315 @).— dv- 
vrodfirovs: “sockless Jerries.” 
Of this crime Socrates was in 
truth guilty; though not bare- 
faced (dAa{wv), he went bare- 
footed. 

104. Xawpehov: the impul- 
sive half-mad disciple of Socrates 
(agodpes kai pavixds), who ques- 
tioned the Delphic oracle concern- 
ing his master’s wisdom (Plat. 
Apol. 21 a). He was unmerci- 
fully ridiculed by the comic poets 
as a pale, cadaverous bat, a son of 
night, a sycophant, flatterer, para- 
site, dirty beggar, and thief. No 


Loag Kou. Ge. 
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wonder the-yotingt aristocrat re- 
coils. 

105. 4 4: ah, ah! or O,O/— 
vmuov: an old-fashioned word 
perhaps (certainly at this time a 
poetic word) for avdyrov or einer. 

106. dAdlrov: (lit. darley 
meal) = daily bread. Here, after 
TAT ppv, it is a comic substitute 
for ypyydrwv or the like (ances- 
tral property); so in 176, 

107. totrav: one of fox 
predicate and partitive. — cxacd- 
pevos: oxa({)w (40 cut) here is 
to slacken, ease off, abate; cp. 409, 
740. —twmuhv: see 27. 

108. ov« &v: J wouldn't; verb 
omitted as in 5. 

109. hacravots: Pheasants and 
peacocks were then rare new birds 
in Athens, kept only by the rich 
such as Leogoras, father of the 
orator Andocides. 


110. & rare: in tragic air. 
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113 f. «pelrrova . . . qrrova: 
‘the weaker argument is not always 
in the wrong (aduxos); an inno- 
cent man may have appearances 
against him. But from the moral 
point of view the argument of the 
déixos-man is always 7rrwy. Poor 
Strepsy’s conscience tells him that 
of these two strange damovia, 
Buttal and Re-buttal, it is Re- 
buttal, the #rrwy Adyos, whose aid 
he needs. 

119. tAalnv: tAnva to brook 
is poetic for roAuav or dvéxeoBar. 

120. A gentleman - knight 
should be well-groomed (dz-eor- 
Aeyyuopevos, Eg. 580); but if the 


strigil of hard study scrape your 


colour off (d:a-xvaiw) and leave you 
® pos, Pheidippides wants none of 
it. The Knights were that select 
and aristocratic body of a thousand 
horse, the City Troop, figuring 


~ 


more largely in pomp than in field. 
They are preserved in stone to 
this day in the frieze of the Par- 
thenon. 

121. Afpnrpa: the oath by the 
goddess of grain (including Strep- 
siades’ dAgura) fits well the situa- 
tion (de from écfiw). Greek 
swearing, on the artistic ‘referen- 
tial system ” of Bob Acres, usually 
fitted well; cp. 83. 

122. 6{éyvos: in a four-abreast 
the {uywo. were the two horses 
under the yoke (fvyov); the two 
outriggers were called cetpa-popor 
trace-bearers (1300).— rap-ddpas : . 
was a horse from Sicyon, branded 
with that town’s initial letter, z.e., 
in Doric form and name, Sanz 
(M) ; cp. 23. 

123. és xdpakas: fo the crows ; 
a common imprecation, = Zo Fer- 
dition. 
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137. &€-hpBroxas: duBrAioKw. 
_ This “causing the miscarriage of 
_a well-conceived thought ” is a hit 
at Socrates as the son of the mid- 
wife, Phaenarete. But the philoso- 


pher did not take umbrage at the - 


joke, but fell in with it — or Plato 
for him. In Plato’s 7heaetetus we 
find him boasting the inheritance 
of his mother’s profession, in that 
though knowing nothing himself, 
he assisted his young friends to 
the birth of they ideas. 

138. tyro}: = woppw, with 
dypwv, perhaps an old word suit- 
able to the rustic; if the schol. is 
correct, a parody of Euripidean 
usage. — olx@: but since the war 
he has been a refugee in the 
city. 

140. of Oéuis: sinful, impious. 
Science has become the student’s 
religion, his master a prophet. 

141. Adye: go on and tell tt; 
pres., not aor. — @appav: wethout 
fear, cheer up, boldly; S. 1273 a, 


HA. 968 a, G. 1564. —ovroe(: 
here, with a gesture. 

143. Ao: will fell you; not 
€p@ (will say).—pvorhpa: not 
mystery in the modern sense of 
secret, but divine mystery, t.e., the 
holy rite of initiation as practised, 
for example, at Eleusis. 

145. wWddAav: prolepsis, as in 
95. — rovs abrijs wéSas: probably 
a travesty on the doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras, that man was the measure 
of all things (Introd. § 44); if 
man, why not fleas? Or Arist. 
may be ridiculing the triviality of 
the problems of the New Learning. 
He did not foresee that a modern 
strug-for-truther  (eptpvo-codi- 
orys) would laboriously compute 
that a human leap proportionate 
to the flea-jump would be a quarter 
of a mile, and that dissertations 
would be written by Masters of 
Arts on “ The Salivary Glands of 
a Cockroach,” and “The Taxo- 
nomic Value of the Characters 
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| 134. Official completeness 


Kixvuvva was a deme. 

135. Gpadhs: unlettered. 

136. G-repipeplpvag; seven 
knocking at a door withoukrate- 
ocination was blameworthy in the 







124. Qetos: here great-uncle, 
not wncle; see 46. 

125. eloeyt: hereupon the 
youth enters the house. | | 

126. ot8 iyo: no more will J, 
sc. than you. —meodv: as if in 


wrestling. The first three feet of 
the v. stand detached, as if to be 
delivered with fitting gesture, per- 
haps with three shakes of the fist. 

130. oxtvSaddpous: sHlinters. 
In English we speak rather of 
“hairsplitting,” “quibbles,” “sub- 
tleties.” 

131. ra0ra: inner acc. with 
oTpayyevouat ; = ovrws, as often. 
— tov: lit. keeping at it; with 
otpay., keep loitering, S. 1277 a, 
HA. 968 a, G. 1564. 
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eyes of the advanced Thinkers 
(ppovricrat). Inthe Frogs 971 ff. 
Arist. makes Euripides boast: 
“TI taught them all these knowing 
ways 
By chopping logic in my plays, 
And making all my speakers try 
To reason out the How and Why. 
So now the people trace the 
springs, 
The sources and the roots of» 
things.” 
(Rogers’ translation.) 
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presented by the Legs of Orthop- 
tera.”— Gdowro: had jumped, sc. 
on this occasion. 

146. oppiv: the schol. says 
that Chaerephon had bushy eye- 
brows, and Socrates a bald head. 

150. to w6Se: some editors see 
here a joke in the dzfed flea. But 
the poet as a xadds xdyads, may 
have known no better — perhaps 
would have scorned to know 
better. 

151. wept-dbvoav: grew (i.e., 
formed ) around, with ouyxeion sc. 
TH YvAAy, Meaning only its feet, 
of course. — Ilepouxal: a Greek 
woman spoke of her “ Persians,” 
omitting éuBddes shoes, just as 
now we name things by their place 
of origin, as China, Afgpan, 


Spaniel, Newfoundland, Jersey, 
Havana, Port. 
s 


152. dv-epérper: imperfect, be- 
cause the measuring off was in 
process when Strepsiades knocked. 

153. Aewrérnros: the subtlety 
of his wit; a frequent uge of the 
genitive, giving the cause of the 
preceding exclamatjon. YY go6 a, 
HA. 761, G. 1129. pevey at this 
time had become high-sounding 
and unusual in daily speech. 

154. th Sir fv: cp. 5.— 
érepov: emphatic by separation 
from its substantive. 

157. éwérega : = -€pov QT -Epws, 
adv., which way he . thought. 
This question,-later stripusly dis- 
cussed by Aristotle, is gerhaps a 
jest at the expense of the savant 
Archelaus, an initigtor of acoustics, 
of whom Diogenes Laertius reports 
(2.17): mp@ros ele Purvis yeveow 
THY Tov dépos TrAREW. 
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the question one 169. S€ ye: ye stresses the 


of ee an ee word before 8¢ as in 175. d€ 
= straight claims its favourite position and ye 

for. yields. 
a hollow 170 ff. This story of the lizard 


(such as/the vent) being attached (édoxadaBarns or yadewrys, 173) 
to a ngrrow thing (such as the varies the anecdote told of Thales 
entraif) causes an echo; whence the astronomer, who, while gazing 


the ) in the next at the heavens, fell into a well and 
veyse from rugip-et to trumpet! furnished amusement tq his Thra- 
166. An exclamation at the cian maidservant. > 
eacher’s ent/atlspection or insight 172. KEeXnvoros : ‘yaoKw. 
ania - for dt-epev- 173. wat-dxere: yelw;  be- 
pea, fouled. 
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174. joOnv: idiomatic aor. 
where Eng. uses present (S. 1126, 
HA. 842, GMT. 60); J Uke the 
notion of —. 

176. elev: well; expletive. — 
érakapfoaro: a word beloved of 
Euripides (= prose éunyavjoaro), 
in comic contrast here with the 
homely aAdguta (victuals). 

177. Kara-rdcas: Taccw. — 
The hocus-pocus begins: Over 
the table he sprinkled fine ashes, 
bent a small spit, then taking it 
as a pair of compasses he —. 
Here we expect, as the hungry 
pupils did, and as the audience 
in the theatre did, some wizard 
Medea-trick — perhaps “out of 
the “’sprinktedl placé~(maXdeow fo: 


sprinkle) hé fished (Sdeidero) a’ 
small victim (@vparigy) ° for din- | 


ner,@or rather part of" the ee 2 
after the burnt sacrifice to 

gods. But instead comes sud- 
denly an outrageous punning slan- 
der: Out of the wrestling school 


(wad-aiorpa for perhaps dA- 
ayya) he filched himself that coat 
(Ooiuarvoy sounding almost like 
Ovpdrwv). The Awrodvrys, or 
cloak thief, of the Greek palaestra 
still plies his trade among the 
lockers of gymnasia and the um- 
brella-racks of the modern club- 
house. — This whole passage was 
perhaps inserted at the last mo- 
ment. In competition with{Vudes 
—it may be just preve it — 
Amipsias had presented*his Con- 
nus, in which Socrates, ‘hére too 
one of the dramatis personae, is 
asked wd0ev dv cot xQalug.yevorro ; 
By the time the turn of the Vudes 
comes, Arist. has an answer ready. 
180. The capture. pf gqat and 
coat at one ‘fell hook captures 
Fe ON also ; why Ty ada- 
tkeite mous i acivev) Thales, 
When we have a Socrates among 
us? 
181. 
imv. 


dvécas: ayiw. Translate 
pry and — (cp. 


A. Bile orveSeay 0 
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kat SetLov ws TAXLOTA pLoe TOV SwKpaTy 
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A ae 3 + rn ‘ , 
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& ‘Hpdxdes, ravi wodara Ta. Onpia. 
43 ; , eee: ~ > 4 
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rots ex IIvAou hnpeioe Tous AakwviKois. Tok) 


GTap Ti ToT Ets i vay ia OUTOLL ; 


Cyroven. 


Tpéxwv 780, 1164) or as adverb = 
evOéws, Taxéws. Cp. for treatment 
of partic. éywv 131, Oappov 141. 

182. Tov Zox.: cp. 180. 

183. padyria: a desiderative 
in -dw; / want to be a pupil. 
(Hehce “I want to be an angel 
and with the angels stand” might 
be ayyeAAo xat ovoratio!) — 
&vorye: the theatrical management 
of the scene is uncertain. Perhaps 
the door-opening was merely the 
rolling bgck to either side of a 
great linen curtain which had rep- 
resented the house-front or the 
back, wall of the premises, thus 
disclosing the inner court, or avA7, 
of the house. This court, open 
to the sky (198) and flanked qnd 
backed by chambers, is filled with 
pa@yrai in singular attitudes of 
“original research.” Aloft sits 
Socrates in his xpeydOpa (218). 
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The old farmer is horrified at it 
all. 

185. Watpacas: Gr. aor. for 
Eng. pres.; 174 n.—ekéva: = 
€orxévan. 

186. These “Laconian cap- 
tives from Pylus ” had been bleach- 
ing some twenty-odd months in 
prison, where they were destined 
to remain two years longer. 

188. td «Kard yfis: Plato’s 
phrase is {yra@v ta Te tard yas Kal 
ovpavia (Apol.1gb). See Introd. 
§ 110. — BoABots: truffles (under- 
ground mushrooms). 

189. trovroyl: = rovri yet ye 
struggles for precedence, as dé in 
169. — dpovrifere: to the starve- 


lings. js 
190. twa: where. 
191. rl yap: in questions of 


surprise yap is an exclamatory 
why. — oe: yonder. 
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217. olpdter@ apa: “the worse 
for you then.” 

218. tis yap: pray,who? Cp. 
IQI. — KpepdOpas: usually ex- 
plained as a hanging basket (xpe- 
papar), meant to burlesque the 
pnxavy used in Tragedy, viz., a 
crane and pulley by which gods 
and heroes were swung out aloft 
and raised and lowered according 
to tragic need. For another view 
see the Appendix. 

aig. atrés: from the days of 
Pythagoras avros meant Master 
for pupil as for servant, and as 
“He” means “husband ” now for 
the plain women. If aigds édy, 
ipse dixit, that dictum settled all 
disputes. —& Zéxpares: not an 
address but an exclamation, like 
& Zev, & “HpdxAes ; cp. 328. 

220. péya: loudly. “airds” 


was apt to be abstracted, as we 
know from Plato's Symposium. 
221. pev ovv: corrective, as in 
17; nay, rather. Exit poOyrys. 
223. ® Lwxparifiov: not here 
coaxingly, as the diminutive in 80, 
nor with any pretence of verisi- 
militude, but merely to be “ pert” 
in the comedy; Sokky, just as a 
freshman in a college play might 
address the president as “ Prexy.” 


— @ bb-fpepe: Ephemeral One; a 


lofty rebuke from the higher re- 
gions of speculation. 

225. Note with what pomp the 
pérpa fall apart, and how the first 
twoare alike in rhythm andrhyme ; 
I tread the air and contemplate 
the sun. But rept-dpova was not 


.only ¢o contemplate but sometimes 


to contemn (vrep-ppove), not only 
to look over thoughtfully, but ¢o 
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240 


dyowar pepopat, TA Xpnpar evexupdlowau, 


20. 
aT. 


here put into Socrates’ mouth ; for 
if the earth drew the hurtful mois- 
ture out of the intellect, then the 
nearer the earth the better. 

234. lt is just this same way 
with the water-cress ; a parody on 
the true Socrates way of teaching, 
viz., by illustrating the unknown 
from the known and common 
things. Every Greek child knew 
that the seeds of the water-cress 
(7a xdpdapa.) sown in wet sponges 
also (kai) had this same property 
(3dOos, mdoxe) of drawing mois- 
ture in a wonderful measure. — 
wéoyxer: Often almost = mparre; 
cp. 798, 1198 ¢where some Mss. 
read zraGety for zotety). 

236. .The muddle here is a fest 


as much: afgtfezexpense of Sop: I its 
£ f' iva upétguen here not +m 


rates as of-Strepsiades. ~* 


“~ 239. Socrates descends t earth 


w mgsked ang costumgd-qnite Ye . 


thé living Socrates — hald-headed, 


with protuberalgs, . stading Age,» Lhe pet maly Drast! 
pipop 


Plan tres ¥ 


4 > e 4 “\ ¥» a 
mé0ev & wrdxpews cavrov €dales yevdpuevos ; 
vooos pm emgrpuper ipmucy, [devi payetv. 
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broad and open nostrils, large 
mouth, thick lips, rotund and 
waddling, as if intended by nature 
for comedy. The story goes that 
the real Socrates in the audience 
good-humouredly rose, that stran- 
gers might recognize the truth of 
the portrait. — Probably here the 
linen house-front closes, ¢ le&ving 
the two actors in front of it. — 
kara t(: nearly the same as da ti 
or Tivos €vexa. 

240. xphorev: from xpyorys 
money-lender, not fram xpnoros. 
Note the dominant vdsg Jin the 
verse. : 

241. Note the dovo-réAevrov 
of the three verbs, -oyat. Strep- 
siades is being “harried and 
plundered,”,as Attica igaes — 

le as 
in 35, but passive, and taking an 
e other verbs of depriving. 
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Gd pe Sidafov Tov Erepov Toiv cow Aoyou, 


TOV pndev arrodLOovTa. 


HILLY VOpLLC" 






ot 


y > 9: \ > ~ 
arr éotiv ép0as ; 


po mii (Savy payeiv) of the can- 
cer (payédava) or the BovApia 


(Xen. Anab. 4. 5.7). Rogers trans- 
lates “a galloping consumption.” 

246. «wpdarry: middle voice, ¢o 
change, demand as a price, with 
two accusatives. — kara8foav: fo 
pay down. — ®eots: with dpuovpat. 

247. wolovg: used in scornful 
question, or rather exclamation, 
with the word repeated that has 
raised the scorn; what gods for- 
sooth ? or geds indeed ! 

248. véptopa: means not only 
“current usage and belief,” but 
current coin, currency, which is 
Strepsiades’ sense of it. Since 
Greek coins were often stamped 
with the image of the gods, | he 
naturally asks, wth what cur- 
rency, pray, do you swear (if you 
have no @eds-cyrrency)? — ro: 
seems é be the syngax of business 
(dat. of instrument), not of re- 


2 9. »¥ 
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. Bovre ta Oeia rpdypar’ cid€var cadas, 
ut. 
kat EvyyevérBa tais NepéAarow eis Adyous, 
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probov 8, ovr’ av —.245 
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vi) AC, etrep Eoti ye. 
ir. padttord ve 


ligion (acc. of the god sworn by). 

249. ovSapéoior: the Doric 
form because Byzantium was a 
Doric colony. Perhaps he drawls 
out with some contempt the men- 
tion of their 72-2-2-r-on money 
though probably at this period 
iron was used only in obols, if at 
all, even among the Dorians. 

250-62. A bit of parody on the 
initiation into Orphic mysteries. — 
Ta Octa mpdypara: frue religion, 
or theology ; in prolepsis, as at 95, 
145. 

a51. drra: = dTwa; so 345, 
589, and often. — op@ds: see on 
228. Science every now and then 
offers a “correct” exposition of 
religion. Professor Socrates and 
rustic Strepsy are enduring types. 
—ton: = eon. 

253. fyerépatot: an emphatic 
our. Unemphatic “our” would 
be #y@y in predicate position. 
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254. oxlpmofa: the sacred sofa, 
trundle-bed, or cot caricatures the 
Opdvos used in the Orphic initia- 
tion. Cp. the Eleusinian scene in 
the Frontispiece. 

256. mil: to what purpose. 

257. pe: object of Oucere, but 
thrust well to the front, even into 
the heart of a word-group; see 
Appendix. — &ras: with fut. indic. 
expressing exhortation or com- 
mand(S. 1115, HA. 886, G. 1352) ; 
common in daily speech, ¢.g. 489, 
882.— @ioere: at sight of the 
wreath Strepsiades recalls that 
victims of sacrifice were wreathed, 
also that he had seen (perhaps 
recently) the unhappy Athamas 
thus wreathed for death in the 
tragedy by Sophocles — Athamas 
that had married Ne®@@y! And 
was not he" himself seeking an 
interview with the NepéAa? No 
wonder he yowls oipot. 

258. rots teXoupévous: che int- 
tates; reassuring for the victim. 


heyew yevnoe: Tpiwpa, Kporador, TavTaAy. 
: — 


259. hpets: professional. — xep- 
Save: the question of questions for 
Strepsiades — what he is to make 
out of it. 

260. He is to become more 
than a “clever speaker” (dewvds 
A€yetv) ; he is to be a smooth fel- 
low (tpippa); a rattler (or clap- 
per, or castanet, xpdtadov) ; fine 
meal itself (aaurddn) — all terms 
chosen appropriate to the action; 
for according to the schol. Socrates 
here rubs some porous Stones to- 
gether (hence rpippa, ‘a ro rpi- 
BeaOa rovs ALBovs ”), then knocks 
them against each other (hence 
Kporador, “ dia. Td kpoveo Py”), then 
gathers up the .smgll ments 
and dredges the did man with 
them as with flour. All this is a 
close parody on the rite of purifi- 
cation (xd@apois) as practised by 
itinerant superstition-peddlers on 
ignorant dupes. See the Frontis- 
piece (“Initiation into the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries”). 
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apOnre, gavnt, @ Srapivas To povrioty 


peréwpot. 


It. pyre pyre ye, wply Gv touri mrvEwpat, py Kara- 


Bpex9a. 


262. Thus dredged Strepsiades _ 


is sure he will become a floury 
(flowery) speaker. The initiation 
is carried on into the 
IIAPOAOS 263-477 

After the spoken iambic trim- 
eters of ghe mpodAoyos follows the 
mdpodos gr Chorus Processional, 
partly chanted, partly sung. In 
this play, however, the chorus does 
not come into view till v. 326. 

263-74. Chanted  anapaestic 
tetrameters ; see Introd. § 132 f’ 
for rhythm, § 132 a’ for diction. 

263. eddnpetv: the solemn 
opening word of religious service 
(= favete linguis),in slow spondaic 
measure. — éraxotvew: fo lesten to 
with attention. 

264 f. This trinity of gods is 
not born of the poet’s fancy. He 


is satirizing the materialism of his 
day. Air was god for Diogenes 
of Apollonia (n. on 229), aether 
for Euripides the rationalist, and 
NedéAax merely visualize the new 
nonsense and complete a trinity — 
the preferred number in oaths and 
other solemnities. — avaf: at this 
time was no longer used as in 
Homer of human princes and mas- 
ters, but only of deities‘and heroes 
(= Lord). 

265. Bpovrnot-Képavvor: altered 
to suit the new goddesses from 
Homer's ,epithet of Zeus, repme- 
K€pauvos. Db pry, Veuebe 

266. poyrirrg : z.c. Socrates ; 
not in the humble tone of “ David 
thy servant,” but in that of “Pro- 
fessor Socrates thy savant.” 

267. rovri: sc. TO tpadriov. 
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trakovoate SeEdpevar Ovoiay Kai Tois iepovot ya- 


peor. 


The candidate having thus veiled 
himself, the parody of an initiation 
was complete; see the Frontis- 
piece. 

268. rd Oety tpé: fo think of 
my coming! exclamat. inf., S. 
1262, HA. 962, G. 1554. 

269. tS: Strepsiades; goes 
with ériSegw.—els: of purpose, 
as ér{in 256; to display yourselves. 

270-73. Not by name does the 
poet indicate the points of the 
compass, but by pictures: in the 
North, the szowswept sacred sum- 


mits of Olympus; in the West 


Father Ocean's gardens, where for 
the nymphs the Clouds range sa- 
cred dance-and-song; likewise in 
South and East. 


272. Wdrev: “partitive” ob- 
ject of dpverGe; cp. 59. 

273. Lake Maeotts is the mod- 
ern Sea of Azov. The snowy 
cliff of A2mas juts out from Ionia, 
just above Chios. 

274. tr-axotocare: “hear and 
answer,” t.e. respond, obey; dis- 
ting. from é7r-axovw 263. — lepoter : 
neut.; vées, service(? The only 
“sacrificial victim” present was 
Strepsiades).—xapetoat: a regular 
ritual term; finding pleasure in. 
Note the marks of poetry thus far: 
(1) no article with xopvdats, za- 
TpOs, KyTOts, TpoXoais, OKErTeXov ; 
(2) locative dat. rpoyoats without 
preps.; (3) the word mpoyoats 
(outpourings) for oropa (mouth 
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Tyrepavels oxotmias apopapeba, 
-Kaptous 7 apoopévay iepav yOdva, 
Q ~ , ‘4 
kat trorapov Cabéuv xehadijparta, 
“N 4 , 4 
Kat mévrov Kedddovra BapvBpopor ° 


> 2 A 
Oppa yap aifépos axduaroy wedayeirat 


285 


Pappapéaow avyais. 


of river); (4) the uncontracted 
forms ypvoéas, vipdevta (273) ; 
(5) dptw for dpvrw; (6) mpdxous 
for vdpia (pitcher), the compound 
xtovo-BAyros, oxomeAos for dxpov 
or dpos, vidoes for ytov{opevos 
or viopevos. 

275-90. Still invisible, the 24 
Clouds “hear and answer” the 
invocation with a orpopy of dac- 
tyls; see Introd. § 134. “Except 
in the Muses and Aves, where 
Arist. strikes a higher note, the 
lyrical portions of Comedy are 
rarely free from parody” (Starkie 
on Vesp. 317). The “higher 
note” is finely struck in the zrayvo- 
papa. following. Poetic as the dic- 
tion is, there is no trace of parody. 

276. As “deep calleth unto 
deep,” so the Clouds summon 


each other to rzse fo view (dave- 
pat) in dewy ductile form.— 
vow: acc. of specificat.; in the 
sense of form cp. Homer’s guy 
in ov déyas ovde Huy (//. 1. 115). 

281. &d-opdpe0a: ad-opay is 
to look off at, to regard from a 
distance. From their mountain- 
summits they see the four things 
most salient: §mountain-spurs 
(oxorw.), valley, river, and sea. 

282. Kxaprots: acc. of speci- 
ficat. with dpdopevav; cp. Xen. 
arotpnO:vres TAS Kepadds. 

285. yap: the endless night 
of v. 1 is now passed, and the 
clouds rise (dp0@pev 276), not 
because summoned by Socrates 
as he boasts in 291, but decause 
(yap) aether’s eye (the sun) ¢s 
gleaming. 
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to. @ péya ceuvai Nededat, davepas yeovoaré pov 


ld 
KaXéoavros. 


joGov dwrvis apa Kat Bpovris puKpaaLerys, eo- 


oenrou; 


“\ 
Zr. Kat céBopai y’, & wodvripnro., kat BovrAopat avra- 


Tomapoeww 


288. védbos SuBprov: they are 
to shake off the rain cloud from 
their zmmortal form (iSéas gen.) 
like some black izdrtoy. Schol. 
on 289 says they are to appear in 
éoOns mroxiAn. — Note the depar- 
tures from prose level in the song: 
(1) Dorica in et-d-ynrov (jyeopor) 
276, Bapv-axéos 278, dpdopevay 282, 
GOavaras 289; (2) uncontracted 
Bapv-axéos 278, dpewv 279, pappa- 
péats 286; (3) middle voice of 
aopwpeOa, 281; (4) poetic words 
dévaot 275, xOwv 282, (ddeos and 
KeXadnpata 283, Gupa, cedrAayetraL, 
and dxaparos 285, pappdpeos 286, 
védos 287; (5) poetic compounds 
Sevdpo-Kdpos 280, rynA€-havys 281, 
TynAe-oxdros 290, Bapv-ayys 278, 
Bapv-Bpopos 284; (6) the forms 
d0avaras (-drov) 289, yaiay 290; 
(7) the long first syllable of za- 
Tpos 277, as in Kéxpomos 301. See 
note on 335- 

ARISTOPHANES — 8 


291-97. A_ return to the 
chanted anapaests. The poetic 
touches here, as peya for pada, 
and puxnoapévys and GOeovérrov 
in 292, are meant only as bombast. 

292. Note the sound play on 7. 
— Schol. on 294 says of the theatric 
Bpovreiov, or thunder machine: fv 
duopers, yndidas (pebbles) éxwv 
Oadraccias. hv St A€Bys (kettle) 
xXaAKods, eis Sv ai Yor KaTryovTO, 
Kat kvAcopevat (by their rolling) 
Nxov dreréXovv éorxora Bpovry- 

293. wal... ye: assents, and 
adds an emphatic item; aye, and. 
— Here, hard upon true poetry, 
follows, as so often in Arist., 
coarse jesting, which can only be 
condemned by modern standards, 
yet is left standing that the stu- 
dent may learn of other climes 
and ages than his own. — dvr-aro- 
mwapSetv: from mépdouat fo break 
wind. 
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294. Te-Tpepalve: a redupli- 
cated rpéuw. 

295. xeoelw: a desiderat. in 
-cetw from yélw fo go to stool; 
S. 616, HA. 573, G. 868. 

296. of pf: with subjv., usu- 
ally with fut. indic., to express 
strong prohibition ; S. 1639, GMT. 
297 f., 301, G. 1361, HA. 1032 a. 
— Disapproval of what the “ comic 
devils” do on the stage is a 
standing joke upon themselves. — 
rpvyo-Salpoves, formed on analogy 
of xaxo-daiuoves, is a comic variant 
On Tpvy-wooi, /ees-singers, the rus- 
tics who smeared their faces with 
wine-lees and sang derisive songs. 

297. dodats: woais in prose. 
— The Clouds having summoned 
each other from the ends of the 


earth with song (after the manner 
of the Valkyrs in Wagner’s opera), 
Socrates may well say that a Zer- 
fect swarm (opnvos) of goddesses 
zs astir with songs. 

299-313. A bird’s-eye view of 
an ideally holy city. The student 
should note for himself the Doric 
forms and poetic diction, syntax, 
and metre, which mark this anti- 
strophe as the mate of the strophe. 

goo. Aurapdv: shining, Obril- 
Hant; an epithet bestowed by 
Pindar, and proudly claimed and 
expected by the Athenians ever 
after; see Ach. 640. 

302. od ofBas: sc. eori. dp- 
pyta are the Mysteries. —tva: 
where, as in 190. 

303. S6pos: the temple that 
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Rot T eTrEpXOMEvp Bpopia xaprs, 
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Et. mpos Tov Avds dvTiBord@ oe, dpagor, tives eio’, @ 


LOKpares, avTat 


“receives the initiated” (porns 
and déxyouar) is in sad truth ¢hrown 
wide (dvadeixvura.) at the present 
time; it lies in ruins in the vil- 
lage of Eleusis, twelve miles from 
Athens. 

305. odpavlois: in contrast to 
Demeter and Persephone, the god- 
desses of the temple at Eleusis 
just mentioned. These belonged 
to the nether group (,Odvuu). 

306. Also of these high-roofed 
temples the ruins still stand, e.g. 
of the Parthenon and the The- 
seum: but the colossal statues 
(aydApatra) of Athens have per- 
ished. 

307. Processions most sacred 
to the blessed gods were especially 
brilliant at the Panathenaea and 
the Dionysia, combining the glit- 
tering cars and the equestrianism 
of our secular circus-parade with 


i 


the music of a church-pageant at 
St. Peter’s and the sacred dance 
of the ancient Hebrews. 

308. evorépavor: because vic- 
tim, altar, priests, and banqueters 
all wore chaplets. 

310. Over against the sacri- 
fices and banquets of all seasons 
is set pre-eminently, when spring 
comes on, the Bromian joy, t.e. the 
Dionysiac festival now present, 
with its ¢easings of tuneful cho- 
ruses. — The adj. Bpdpuos roaring 
(verb Bpéuw), from the frequency 
of its application to Ardvvaos, 
came to be a proper name Bpouos 
for the god obstreperous. 

312. épeOlopara: Arovocatives 
to joy in general; or it may refer 
to the contests of dithyrambic, 
tragic, and comic choruses. 

313. potoa: music. — Bapi- 
Bpopos: applied to the flute 
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airep yvopny Kat didheEw Kat voor nuiv mapexov- 
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(avAds) must be loud-sounding 
rather than deep-sounding. — On 
re-study of the ode as a whole, 
note the sound play in the endings 
of 304-309, the @ in 309, the echo 
in evxéAados 312 of the strophic 
words xeAadypata 283 and xeAd- 
dovra, 284, the repetition of Bapv- 
Bpopos 313 from 284, and the 
scansion of Kexporos 301 and 
BapvBpopos 313. A memorizing 
and chanting of the ode wil] help 
one to feel why Arist. is numbered 
among the great poets of the 
world. 

314-438. Anapaestic tetrame- 
ters. 

314. auras: the Clouds are not 
seentill 323 ; but Strepsiadesknows 
they are hero-esses from their fem- 
inine voice. 

315. pav: uy ovv = ‘surely not 

. ,are they , 

316. fxior GAAG: drop dAd 
in transl., as in v. 204. 

317. yvépnv: has many mean- 


ot 
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ss 
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in ee ghittering generality, 
strtking thought in a_ telling 
phrase. A glib talker with the 
knack of striking off such yv@pau 
was Called yywpo-rumos ; Cp. 952. 
— Bidrchiv: azalectic, the art of 
disputation, debate. —votv: rea- 
SON. 

318. What the rhetorical ideals 
of v. 317 amount tois now given in 
plain Aristophanese: phrases por- 
tentous and prating, striking and 
catching — the last two reminding 
one of the famous law-firm “U. 
Ketchum and I. Cheatham.” — 
wepXtefiv: merely czrcumlocution, 
not “talking round” one to de- 
ceive him. —xpoto.w: may mean 
dmaty deceit, as the schol. says 
and as it often certainly does mean ; 
but perhaps it is better here to ~ 
take it of strzking, telling rhetoric. 
Note the series of derisive abstracts 
in -ovs, parodying the word-forma- 
tions and phraseology of the New 
Rhetoric. 
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ir. Ti TO xpnpa.; 325 
WS OU Kabops. Zo. mapa my ernooy, ir. on 
vuvt pods ovras. yo ee ee, : 
319. ratr &pa: so then, thafs — dS ye pers word-play ; 
the reason then; cp. 353- Tavtra, to counterargue or argue back with 
adverbial acc. = ovrws (S. 993, argument. 


HA. 719 ¢, G. 1060), but we may 
translate as if dca radra. — typo: 
perhaps a high word. — weréryrat : 
mwordopat, a poetic derivat. of zéro- 
pac; the perfect = ¢o be a-fiutter, 
to be on the wing. 

320. Xemro-Aoyetv, orevo-Ne- 
oxetv: fo subtilize and guibble-ize. 
—«anrvod: the first syllable is 
long, though in 330 it is short. 

321. The duel of sophists is 
not between brain and brawn, but 
between sharp and “sharper,” 
rapier and bodkin, styleand stiletto. 


322. After his xa@apows or 
purification, Streps. now longs to 
pass to the last stage of initiation, 
the éz-orreia or actual vision of 
the gods. 

323. Mt. Parnes frowns down 
on the Attic plain from the north. 

324. avrar: there, yonder. 

325. wAdyiat: aslant, probably 
trailing colours of sunset and sun- 
rise glory (éo@js motxAn, schol. 
299). 

326. as: 
z.é. to the theatre. 


causal. — eleoSoyv : 
To break 
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ower woe SY KM ew eM eK eS | 


nie! 
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through the illusion of the play by 
allusion to the realities of the 
theatre is a common trick of com- 
edy to the present day. — 48y vuvi : 
now at length. 

328. @ woAvriynro.: exclama- 
tory,asin2I9; notaddress. The 
word is a regular epithet of the 
gods; cp. 269, 293, and often. — 
mwavra: 2.¢. the whole place. — 
Karéxovo.: are occupying. 

330. pa Ala: negative; O Zeus, 
no. Drop adda in translat., as in 
204. 

331-34. As in 316, it is not 
Socrates, but Arist. masked as 
Socrates, that is speaking. 

331. yap: fthat ts because. — 
én’: probably from ore 7, that in 
truth; common in Arist. as in 755, 
784, 1046, 1258. Cp. ren. — Bé- 
oxover: fo pasture, victual, provide 


provender ; of men used only con- 
temptuously, for tpépw. Cp. da- 
dita 106. — codrords : Drofessors ; 
from codifw to make wise. The 
various species are named in the 
next verses: prophets, pill-men, 
p(h)ilosophers, and poets. 

332. Caesura isolates the items 
as in 13, 225. By Zhurtan sooth- 
sayers he means such as Lampon, 
still high in favour as he was with 
Pericles, who had put him in 
charge of all religious matters 
connected with the founding of 
Thurii (443 B.c.), making him, as 
it were, Bishop of the Philippines. 
—larporéxvas: at this time the 
most famous healing artists were 
Hippocrates, the Father of Medi- 
cine, and Herodicus, brother of 
the Sicilian orator Gorgias. — 
perewpo-dévaxas: franscendental 
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‘adoxdpous 0 éxatoyxepara Tuda,’ ‘ rpnpatvov- 
x 


aoas Te OvédXas,’ 


guacks; the early gropers in as- 
tronomy and meteorology (ra 
ovpavi.), as Anaxagoras, Hip- 
pias, Meton, Prodicus (vv. 360- 
61), and Diogenes of Apollonia 
(see on 229, 264). Astronomy 
was as disquieting to the estab- 
lished religion then as was Evolu- 
tion to the modern world forty 
years ago. 

333- te: connects Booxover in 
331 with its repetition in 334; cp. 
359, 566, 571, and often. — doparo- 
xdpmrras: the ‘song fwesters of the 
circle-choruses’ are the poets of 
dithyrambs, whose music was 
florid with ornament and whose 
choruses circled about the altar 
and were not ranged rerpaywvot 
(four-cornered) as in the drama. 
— odpayd-«ré. : sealring-long- 
‘natled-dilettante-longhairs; the 
persistence of the type seems to 
prove that Arist. has here hit on 
the essentials, not the accidentia, 
of fine-art professionals. (Cp. 
Tennyson's “ snowy-banded, dilet- 


tante, delicate-handed priest.”) 
For the long hair see 349, Ach. 
390, Av. gII. 

335. Tair &pa: see 319 n. — 
érrolouv: composed, t.e. celebrated 
in song. Note in the following 
(1) Doric a in gen. pl. and 
gen. sing. (-xepdAa), (2) long 
first syllable in typay (cp. 320, 
301, 277  Kamvov, Kexporos, 
matpos), (3) poetic vocabulary, 
(4) compound adjectives, and (5) 
the sound-play with the Doric 2. 
These phrases may be quotation, 
not parody; see Introd. § 35. 
The student might find parallels 
in English literature for the ravag- 
ing rush of liquid Clouds sheen- 
whirling. With orpemt-ayAav 
Cp. Tepmt-Képavvos in Homer. 

336. To call the Clouds ‘she 
tresses of hundred-headed Typhos 
(god of the whirlwind) would not 
now be held bombastic; and 
scorching blasts is a commonplace. 
But in that great period of Greek 
literature they seemed lurid and 
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windy rather than simple and 
direct. — wpnpatvodoas: an equiv. 
of Homeric zp70w to blow and to 
burn. 

337. deplas Stepas : Homer calls 
the sea ¢he wet (typy) as he calls 
morning ¢he early (notin) ; so here 
the feminine adj. depia serves 
as substantive. But the azér- 
swimming, crook-clawed birds of 
the liquid airy (meaning the 
clouds) leaves Homer far behind. 

338. dvr atrav: in return for 
which (phrases). 

339. K«txfAa is Doric for «iyAn 
thrush. — Opportunity for this 
feasting was had by the “cyclic” 
. poets at the training tables of the 
ten choruses — one for each tribe, 
the expenses of which were met 


by the rich men of the tribe in 
turn as xop-dyot. 

340. Thode: 7.6. Tas vedeAas 
€rratvoupevas. — ovxt Sixalws : sup- 
ply xarazivovet; z.¢. “Is this guz- 
zling of goodies any more than a 
just recompense for their fine 
phrases in honour of these god- 
desses ?” — rl waSotoa: what zs 
the matter with them that—? 
S. 1279 c, HA. 968 ¢, G. 1566. 

341. et€acr: 3d pl. of douxa. 

342. éxetvar: yonder clouds in 
the sky. 

343. 8’ otv: he does not know 
exactly; dut certainly. — werra- 
pévoroiv: prose would use dva-7re- 
Tdavvum, here, as so often, electing 
the compound verb, while poetry 
chooses the simple. 











| NE®EAAI Dumache Papen’? 


wie a 
Kovyi yuvaréiv, pa Ai’, ob8’ Griovy: adras 6€ pivas 


EXOvCL. sae f 
Zw. daroKpivat yuv arr ay €papar. ir. Aéye vuv 
Taxéws 6 Tt Bovdret. 345 
Zo 18 TOT JivaBrépas Eldes vepehny Kevraipy opotay, wr 
i mapddnen 7 7) hUK@,  Tavpo; Ir. vn AU eywy- 
eira Ti St org 
Lo. yiyvovra: tavl’ doa Bovdovras’ Kar’ Hv peév wor 
— Kopairny 
dypiov Tia, Tov Nagigy TovTwy, olovmep Tov He- 
VODGPTON, 
CKBTTOVT THY paviow avTov KevTavpoLs PKacay 
auras. 350 
ar. 


ti Spact; 


344. ptvas; the schol. says that 
the oses were peydAa and the 
masks in other ways ridiculous 
and unseemly. The business of 
comedy was caricature, not pres- 
entation of beauty, as perhaps we 
should prefer here. — Note that in 
comedy initial 6 will always make 
a preceding short syllable long 
except in parodies and hexame- 
ters. Here d& fivas as if dep- 
pevas; cp. the written double p 
in augment (€p-peoy for example), 
and see 416, 647, and often. 

346. 48m word: ever at any 
time, ere now. Cp. Hamlet 3. 2, 
where the courtier Polonius, in 
careful accord with the wish of the 


—— — 


Ti yap, i dpraya tov Snpociov Katidwou Lipwva, 


prince, finds that yonder cloud is 
now “ like a camel,” now “ backed 
like a weasel,” now “very like a 
whale.” 

349. &ypiov: lecherous. — rov 
Bevoddvrov: is the dithyrambic 
poet Hieronymus, one of the shag- 
heads (Adow) of v. 333, and men- 
tioned by name in Ach. 388 — 
possibly presenting a dithyramb 
at this same festival. 

350. paviav: here is lewdness. 
— Kevravpois: because as _half- 
beasts they were Adovo and dypot. 


— qeacav: gnomic aor. (eixdlw), g 


as seen by the mood of the condi- 
tioning clause. 
351. Llwewva: some temporary 


namie Line 


ne 
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Zo. dmodaivovoa THY pvow avrov AvKoL E€aigr | 
: mye 
VOTO. 


. it. Tavr dpa ravta Bane eee TOV | 


Pes idovaoa, 
OTe Seuhor dhe OY TOUTOV] Ewpwy, ene a 


“povro. 
N “A 3 6g id +» € “~ 
Yo. Kal vov y ore KAeoBeévy eldov, opas, 5: 
VOVTO YUVQLKES. 
ld 4 Ey , Q A 
ir. xalpere toivuy, & Séomowar’ Kal vi: 
» 
Kadi, 


akpavounin pigate kapol puvyv, @ 7 

Xo. yap’, & mpeoBura tadasoyeves, Onpa | 
ova wv 

pb ’ 7 Sao | 


unworthy, known now only by sow; n. on | 
this verse, v. 399, and a mention another pet | 
of him by Eupolis as a pecu-_ poet, servin 
lator. (from Ach. 
352. éyévovro: gnomic. of a woma ! 
353. Tatra: repeats ratr; ling. — Ar’ 
that’s it then — that’s why —; cp. ence in the 
319. — KXeévupov: in Arist. he is there is ¢ 
a corpulent coward, a greedy cor- 8a rodro 


morant, a perjured flatterer. He 356. 
is barked at and nipped in the are now 
heels by the poet’s jokes for at 357. 


least fifteen years—from Ach. to  Streps 
Thesm.; cp. 400, 673 ff.— ,@és: catchi 
only yesterday; referring to the 3° 
battle of Delium fought six months by 
before, where there was much (xo 
“shield-throwing” by the defeated as: 


Athenians. en 
354- &Aador: proverbially timid. — w’ | 
355- wal. . . ye: yes, and 
. s 
a * os 
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Oo 7t xpynCeas 
ob yap av aio 7’ traxovcaiper TOY Vov perewpo- 
TopirTav 360 
anv H podixke, T@ pev codias Kal yvapuns ovvera, 
aot O¢, 
ore BoevOverT ev Tatow ddois Kat THPOaAp@ Trapa- 
tesa hand, crocuses 
KayuT Ontos Kaka TOAN avéye (xa pif ever 


ett 


BadX«A1s, 

TT POO WITELS. 
ut. 

TEpAT WOES. 
2. 


ddvqgos, 


p A A , e eA ‘ \ \ 
& yh, tov POéyparos, ws iepov Kal cemvoy Kat 


C49 4 , > UN A , 7X de , > 9 ‘ 
QAUTQL yap TOU feovar €lLol VEAL, TA Qa OC€ TAVT EOTL 


365 


ir. 6 Zeds & ypiv, pepe, wpds THs ys, ovAvumos ov 


Beds €or; 


but addressed to the grey-headed , 
schoolboy is of course comic. 

359. Aewrordtev Kré.: O Priest 
of subtlest twaddle; Arist. again 
speaks for himself, not for the 
character in the scene. 

360. perewpo-codiotaév: p70- 
Jessors of the High Lights. — For 
UrrakovoaLpey See 274. 

361. wAny q: except; pleo- 
nastic, like GAA’ 7.— IpoSlkq: 
professor of Synonym and Acribol- 
ogy (dxpto-Acyia) — an excellent 
teacher, Socrates said (Plato, 
Theaet. 151 5), for pupils without 
ideas. His godia is here put on 
a par with Socrates’ strut (Sper- 


@veo G01), squint, and other eccen- 
tricities, as stfficient reason why 
these vaporous goddesses should 
“ give ear and answer.” 

363. ed fptv: és causal. 

364. & yi: O Gee; proper ex- 
clamation for a farmer, if “gee” 
were not slang. For the gen. fol- 
lowing see on 153; for the word 
POcypa, 319. 

365. tor: you know, mark you. 
— dda wavra: sc. in the way of 
gods or dogmas. — @Avapos: the 
Athenians had before this heard 
the characters in Euripides’ trage- 
dies reduce the gods to nonsense. 

366. mpds tis ys: for land’s 


motos Zevs ; ov p17) Anpyays, vd’ é eore Zeus. 


” salva 


<r. Ti 


adXa Tis ver; ToT’ yap Emory’ amddynvar tpo@rov 
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Zo. 
Aeyens ov; 
ATAVTWV. 
Zo. 


dvdaew. 


a ‘4 Ud 4 3 3 \ ? oN 
atrat Symouv' peyddous O€ o° éyw onpeiors avrd 


pepe, TOU yap TamTor dvev Nedeav vovr’ ndy TeBEa- 


oa ; 


‘4 3 
kairo. xp xpnv aid 


37 


Z 9 9 a 4 > > 
as vew avrdv, ravras 8 dzr0d7- 





sake, perhaps again the fitting 
oath. 

367, wwotos Zebs: 247n.; Zeus 
Fiddlesticks m—ob ph: 296 n.— 
088’ fore: does not even exist. 

368. rig vex: he has in mind 
Zeus’s rainy epithets — oufpuos, 
berios, KeAatvedrs, vepeAryepera. 
—potye: though all the world 


turn infidel, at least (ye) Streps. - 


demands proofs. 

369. Shwov: of course. 

370. tovra: sc. Aia, often 
omitted with weather-verbs veidet, 
Bpovra, dorpamre, xré. — wator 


45: ever yet at any time; cp. 
346, 1061. 

371. al@plas: gen.; 2 clear 
weather. —avrov: of himself, 
alone, without the aid of “ ravras.” 
Long before this, Anaximenes had 
observed that rain came only when 
“squeezed out” of thickened 
clouds; but not till now had 
“science” begun to pian among 
the people. 

372. Well (8) aes (ro) 
that (rovro Ye). — eb rpoo-pveas : 
neatly clinched ; lit. made to grow 
fast to. 
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Zo. avras ep povTeos kudvdomev gu ir. TW TPOTe, 
@. tdvra ov TOAPLOD ; 375 
Zo. oray éumdnobao" vOaTos ToAAov, Kavayxacbacr 
Peper Gas, 
KaTakpnuvaevge mm) WPELS onBpov du’ dvdyxny, 
elra Bapetat 
ets GAH AAS eyariTTour at Pryyr at kat TaTAyovrr. 
ir. 6 8 dvaykdlwv éoti tis aurds, ovx 6 Zevs, wate 
dépertas ; YRONE- 
Zw. ur. Atvos; rouri 


pe eheryben, 

fhtqusa ~ 
375. © wavra od roApev: tragic 
style. Streps. is shocked but in- 
terested. This tree of knowledge 

had never grown on farm of his. 
375-78. The explanation of 
thunder here and of lightning in 
404 ff. is not a jest of Arist., but 
the real doctrine of the High 
Lights (360) throughout antiquity, 
e.g. of Anaxagoras, Democritus, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and Lucretius. 
376. déperOar: much used of 
inanimate things, which go, come, 
or move involuntarily; so in 379 


395) 406. 
377. Sv dvdyxnv: since Py- 
thagoras; philosophers had been 


jning B. -the* eperat{n sf 
nature by dtayxy, not by the Bf 
so in 405, and cp. 1075. 
379. 68 dvayKdas ee 
the inevitable question hich ef th 
world stubbornly puts in answer 


nKuot’, dAN’ aifépios Atvos. 
ance 


divos as nearer to dios or Ags, and 
> yepation | for the P come 


380 


to its wise men, when they will 
solve the riddle of the univerge 
by naming the process instead of 
the cause of the process, whet er 
the name be ‘Avayxn,-Tvxy, Po- 
tent Matter, oo or 
Topsy’s “Just Growed.™ 

380. al@fpros Atvos: nos quite 
the modern Evolution, ait. an- 
cient theory of an otiginal Revo- 
lution, or Vortex, of the atems, 
which somehow formegeal hings 
and was continued in -theetherial 
whirl of sun and stars araymd the 
earth. The philosophic’ té&m was 
usually dévy; but Arist. chooses 


"Water on d70% the namée*Sf’a deep 
earthenware drinking ern 


a bak and rangi, 


t, vortex hion” 55 i Oe: 
a how Zeus ou ey been 
Cae. 
a ee 
: ¢ ok j ; 
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6 Zevs ovK wy, GAN avT avrov Aivos vuvi Bact 
Nevwv. 
3 a + a QA ~ o Q A ~ 
dtap ovdey Tw TEpi TOD TaTdyou Kai THS Bpovrys 
> 3Q0 
pe edidakas. 
ovK HKovods pov, Tas NedéAas vdaTos peotas Ort 
Q 
pnt 
3 Td 9 4 aA Q A o 
eumumrovoas adj daow tarayety Sua THY mMyKVO- 
TA; 
4 a: “A A 4 9 a ~ 
hepe, TOT’ T@ xpn morevev; . azo cavrov 
"yo oe Sidd£u. 385 
707 Cwpov Tavabnvaios éumdryno bets cir’ €rapayOns 
Q Q i 4 +) id +) Q : 
y a, Kat KAOvos éLaidyns airny SuexopKo- 
THY YBTEPA, Kai Khovos eLaidvys airy p 
puynoe ; 
vy Tov "AmdAXa, Kail Seva move] y’ evOds prot, Kat 


TETapaKTar 


»¥ N “Q £3) A Q 5 “ 
xoonep Bpovry 70 Cwpidvov watayel Kal Oewa 


. KEéKpayev 
- ‘», A i VEG ser» 29 7 
arpéuas mparov ‘tanrmak’ ‘manna, Kater’ mayer 
- ‘Twamranrannrae, 390 


dethroned by Juice (if we may so 
alter his jug) the muddled old man 
could hardly have told. But Ura- 
nus had yielded to Cronus, Cronus 
to Zeus; -why not Zeus to Aivos? 
382. otSéy mo . . . (Sagas: 


« Streps. is indeed émAnopov. 


385. Te: =rin by what ¢ui- 
‘dence. — 4&6 cvavros:* an applica- 
tion both of Socrates’ favourite 
motte, yah. oavrdy, and of his 
method of teaching by proceeding 
from Pe known to the unknown. 


386. 48y: ever (346).—Tlava6n- 
valots: a festival when all probably 
over-ate themselves, a prototype 
of our Christmas.—elra: ‘then, 
z.e. under the circumstances in- 
dicated by the partic. preceding. 

387. KAdvos: a fine war-word 
of the iad; din, turmoil, tumult. 

388. Seva morvet: acts (carries 
on) dlreadfetly.'.* ° , 

389. LoplB.ov: wee bit of broth. 

390. ér-aye: ézi- with the 
after-sense it has ‘in éx-wdy, émi- 
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TaUT apa kai Tavopar addyhow, BpovrTy kai mopd UE 


opoig 
adr’ 6 eso Gi) béperat tia Tupi, 


TovTo dida€lor, 


kat Katadpbye Badrwv 7 


Pde; ; 


395 


TovToy yap 57 pavepas 5 Levs tno’ émt rovs eT 


pekius: 
20. 
oednve, 


Aoyos, émi-yovos; hence here éz- 
ayew to add or subjoin. Or the 
verb may be used as in military 
matters: to bring on or lead up 
troops. 

392. yaorpiSlov : ‘ummykin. — 
ruvv-ovrov-(: from Doric rvvvds 
( = puxpds) and otros; this small, 
with a gesture. Cp. éant-zllus. 

394. tabr pa: 319 n.— 
Bpovrh . . . wopS4: Strepsy is.a 
true ancient in holding toa aoe 

nection n «thiggs 
oF heit ah a, if ae eee are 
alike their names must be alike — 
though the resemblance here re- 


“ ‘ id ¥ .\ 
Kal TWS, @ PwpE OV Ka} Kpoviwy olwy Kat Bexxe- 


ap WH 


ne ae 


eae one oe the proposed deriva- 
tion of Middletown from Moses, by 
dropping -oses and suffix -id- 
dletown. 

395. av: marks the Yansit to 
lightning. : 

396. rovs 84: while others; as 
if rous pev had precededgin place 
of mpas. ve 

398. kal was: Pray how ?— 
xpovlev: Cronus reigned before 
Zeus. To smell of his tfmes is to 
Smell of: -wigs and knee-breeches 
‘nowadagy, toy be old-@shioned, 
antediluvial, palaedzéic. — Pexxe- 
sa abormaghah i aan a 


. 9 


as, Tous d€ COvTas TEpt- 


man 


se 


we 


a a ee ee 


eimep Bader Tous émudpKous, ST ovyt Lipwv’ 
EKET ONO EV 

ovde KAewvupor ovd€ @éwpov; Kaito. apddpa 
Elo eT LOpKOL * 400 


z ¥ 
adda Tov avrov ye vewv Barre kat Yovvioy ‘ axpov 


"AOnvéwv ’ 
A N A ‘\ , , 4 ? \ A 
eos kal tas Spus Tas peyddas: Ti paldy; ov yap 5) 
w Spus y’ émopkel. 
“sot. ovK 010"* drap eb ad A€ye daive. ri ydp éorw 
bn? 6 Kepauvds ; 
Yo. Orav eis TavTas avewos Enpos perewpio eis Karta- 
- paar - > 


Kreo Oy, 
«, vdo0ev aitas womep KvoTw dvoa, Kael vn 
wut eed 


avaykns 


rary with tie ancient Phrygians 
whose mame for bread, Bexxds, 
was thatght by some to be the 
oldest In the world (Hdt. 2.2); 
or as old’ as the Arcadians who 
boasted.of being pre-lunar (zpo- 
GéAnvol). “Hence PBexxeréAnvos. 

399. Sfra: uncommonly dis- 
tant from the interr. as. — 
Zlpwve gp. Kreovupov: the butts of 
351, 358, are now joined by @éwpos, 
probably some state official, who 
escapes oblivion solely through 
Aristophanes. 

400. oddSpa: with ériopxor, = 
éruopxoragay, desperately per- 
jured. 

401. 


Expoy "Anvéwv: 


OMS Ont GiruSTo Lins 


a Ho- 


405 


meric phrase (Od. 3. 278); hence 
long a in dxpov (335 n.) and Ionic 
“EWV. 

402. th pabev: why? Cp. ri 
mwaGuav; in 340.—ydp 8h: for 
surely. 

403. ovx ofa: Poor Strepsy! 
He is not the first nor the last to 
forget to put in a “plea to the 
jurisdiction” before the bar of 
reason. — éerww: “ What zs light- 
ning really ?” 

405. tw dvdyxns: vo with gen. 
rather than &a& with acc. makes 
dvayxys a perspral-agent, as we 
create by capital letters our mod- 
ern deities Nature, Force, Evolu- 
tion. 
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apeAno As” 


9" 8 ap’ épuvaar’, eir’ eEaidvns dvahaxyoaca pos 
ZK 


9_N 
AUT@ 


pigsds> 


410 


TopPahpe pov, TpoceTihnoey Kal Karekavoe TO 


T POC WTOV. 


Xo. & THs peyadys éemvpyoas copias wvOpwre tap’ 


TROY, 


as evdaipwv ev APnvaios kai Tors Eng yeyoe, 


407. polBSov: a rare word, = 
polos; perhaps hurtling instead 
of the prose whirr or whistling. — 
pipns: rush, current; cp. puv-ots, 
pvOpos, pew. 

408. Streps. is getting on; he 
can furnish his own illustration. 
— drexvas: exactly. — Arcacloor: 
a festival old-fashioned and deca- 
dent at this time, sacred to Zevs 
MeAixeos and marked by family 
gatherings; cp. 864. 

409. yaorépa : a paunch filled 
with fat and blood, which was 
kept turning as it roasted before 
the fire (Hom. Od. 20. 25) — much 
like the Scotch haggis. — kal ¢fra: 

ARISTOPHANES — 9 


4 


connecting partic. and finite verb, 
is dropped in English; go fra 
386, erecta 1042, Kal éreMa 624. 
—trxov: cxdw = oxafw 107. 
“To slacken” is “to slit#iy often 
used of vein-cutting and “blood- 
letting. 

410. Sa-Aaxhoaca: AdoKw, a 
dear word of Euripides, is often 
maliciously borrowed by Aristoph- 
anes. 

412 ff. The xopvdaios is as 
pompous as at first (358): O Mor- 
tal that hast thirsted after, etc. 

413. nal: broadens the horizon 
to include all Greece; xai “aug- 
mentative.” 
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OlWoUT amTéXEL Kal yupvaciwy Kal TOV adAwy avgy- 


Tov, 


Kat BédAtiorov TovTo vopilers, Grep eixos SeFvov 


avdp 


vixdr) mpdrriov kat Bo 


pier. 


pepinvns 


&., Kal TH yAarry R. 


“SED 


add’ ovveca ye PuxTs TTEppas SvoKodoKotrov Te 


420 


kal pevdwhov Kai tpiarBiov yaorpds Kal a 


a ee 


416, phe pryav: for long te 
before B, see 344 0. pyre in place 
of uydé is perhaps intentionally 
grandiese, after the manner of 
poets.=- Here a bit of the real 
Socrates seems to be introduced ; 
in Plato’s Symposium are recorded 
instances of his endurance, ever 
wearying, whether standing, watk- 
ing, or freezing. 

417 ff. A reversion again to the 


‘un-Socratic qualities of the hard- 


studying rhetorician, the water- 
drinker, the pale-face (@ypos 103), 
who shuns gymnasia and sacri- 
fices even health to the new am- 


yet 
\ 


a 


bition, Success in Public Life 
(viKay mpatrwrv). 

419. wpatrev: a word much 
used of public activity in courts, 
senate, and assembly; cp. zroAc- 
TEVopaL.—yASTTY : TOUTO yap G7Aov 
pytopos (schol.). — wodepl{ov: do- 
ing battle; heroic for roAepov. 

420. otwexa: guod attinet ad, 
as for—.—peplpvns: a rather 
elevated word for dpovrides of 
229, 233- 

421. tpvot-Blov: stzngy, lit. lfe- 
wearing. — ®upBp-em-Selrvov: in 


English we may generalize 0upBpa 
(savoury) and translate vegetarian. 
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ovd av Avoca’, ovd’ av oneicays, ove emiO ginv 


, en oer eee 9 5 i m* e ° 
Néye vuy nw oO Te oor Opapev Oappar, ws ovK 
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Has Tynov Kat Oavpalov Kat Cnrav defvds elvar. 
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ATAVTOY’ 

\Bavwrov. 
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TOV EMjvav elvai pe éyew éxatov oradiow 


api TOV. 


422. dpa: imv., ave no care, 
no fear, never mind. — ®appav: 
14] n. — wapéxoun: Sc. euav- 
rov. They can pound on his 
“economical stomach” as they 
will; he will stand the test there. 
In Aeschylus’ Perstams 51 two 
warriors are called Adyyns axpoves 
anvils for the spear. 

423. GAAo mt: sc. €oTw 73 a 
mere interr. s#onne, or the 
French opening #’est-ce pas gue — 
S. 1542, HA. 1o15 4, G. 1604. 
Will you not indeed (8yta) refuse 
to believe (ov vopueis) henceforth in 


21% 


any god? ovdéeva after Jeov merely 
repeats the ov before vosueis. 

424. In 264 f. the divinities 
were Air, Aether, and Clouds; 
here, Vacuum, Clouds, and 
Tongue ; in 627 they will be Res- 
piration, Vacuum, and Air. 

425. Strepsy is thoroughgo- 
ing, like all quick converts. He 
will cut his old friends dead, if 
he meets them (dzavrdaw). 

426. ém-Oelnv: sc. on the altar. 

427. Spadpev: subjunctive. 

428. Oavpdtwv: venerating. 

430. Adyav: with doroy. 
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431. Td Aowrdy y Grd rove: 
imposing pleonasm; 4ereafter 
Jrom this present moment. 

432. bv rH Stipe: tc. TH éxxAy- 
cig. — yvopas vectra: shall put 
through bills, carry propositions ; 
inner acc., as in gg. 

433- ph "pol ye: sc. elaryre. — 
Aéyaxv yvopag: a parliamentary 
phrase; 40 propose or make mo- 
tzons. 

434. Soa: with inf. = enough 
to = rooovrwv émOupo wore. 
S. 1241, GMT. 759. — orpepo- 
Suxfioar: the omen of his nomen. 
He desired only a shifty education, 
now Called “ practical.” 


435. lpelpas: yearn ; the prose 
word is érupo. 

436. wpoméAovot: ministrants, 
temple servants, t.ée. Socrates and 
his scholars. The new divinities 
take over old terms and rites, the 
parody of initiation is still kept up. 

437. 4vdyxn: the goddess of 
vv. 377 and 405 has now clutched 
poor Strepsiades. 

439-56. Anapaestic hyperme- 
ter or “system,” to be read in one 
breath and hence named mvtyos, a 
choker, or paxpov. Strepsiades has 
caught the spirit of long-winded 
speech. See Introd. § 132 y’. 

439. tobry: z.¢. Streps. himself. 
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parrvohotxos 


Gkih sen 


440. ye: restrictive and expli- 
cative, like yap (y dpa) and yovv 
(ye ovv) ; so in 484, 1180. 

441. téwrev: Greek active 
where English uses passive or a 
substantive substitute; for deat- 
ing, hunger, thirst, dirt, etc. 

442. atxpetv: one is adypnpds 
when his skin is rough and hard 
from lack of oil, and his hair needs 
oil or water. — pryav: inf., not 
partic., as in 416. — doxdv Selperv : 
to flay into a wine-skin is to flay 
one and use his skin as ‘a wine- 
bottle, the Greek equiv. of “ skin- 
ning alive.” 

443. elwep: tf indeed. — S.a- 
devfodpar: = peAAw with _ fut. 
inf.; S. 1396, GMT. 407. 


_KvpBis Kpdéradov Kivados Tpypn | 
7 pda Ohys eipay yrovds adalav 
sar kevTpa putapos orpkprs apyeners 
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445-51. One of our poet's 
climaxes — this ambition fo b¢ 
reputed a brazen, glib-tongued, 
impudent hustler (iryns), a stink- 
ing concocter of tes, a phrase- 
making lawsuit sharper, awalking 
statute book, a rattling (xpéradov) 
foxy “slick” one, a supple, dis- 
sembling, oily braggart, a branded, 
low, shifty, troublesome, dessert- 
licker. Could the goddess TA@rra 
desire a more aspiring worshipper ? 

451. parrvo-Ao.xés: this last 
to remind us that the parasite- 
sophists frequented the tables of 
the rich — of Callias, for example 
— with tongues equally clever at 
flattery and at pheasants. 

452. awavravres: of az. 
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453. Spevrev: imv., as 7a- 
pabevruv in 456. 

455. xopdfv: no dedication 
could be more complete ! 

457-75. Song and dance by 
the chorus. See Introd. § 135 for 
the rhythm, and note the elevated 
diction: Anya for Ppdvynpa or pv- 
ows (mettle, perhaps, for spirit) ; 
xAéos for ddfa, with otpavounxes, 
making a Homeric phrase; Bpo- 
rds for Ovyrds. 

457. Tede: sc. Strepsiades. 

458. to@.: addressing him. 

459. wap éuod: with é€ets. 

461 ff. Probably a parody on 


the evdainovia promised to all in- 


itiates into mysteries. 

464. GvOpdrav: 22 the world. 
— dSidges: if with the Clouds, pre- 
sumably in “ castles in the air.” 

465. dpa... apa: the interr. 
and inferential forms in one and 
the same clause, said to appear 
only here in Attic literature. 

466. Sonat: the rites of initia- 
tion are being parodied through- 


out: after instruction in the new © 


theology (250 ff.), renunciation of 
the old belief (425), and dedica- 
tion to the phrontists (455 f.), 
there follows assurance of perfect 
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bliss (464), and the vision (ézo- 
ateia) that the lawyers of all ages 
long for—a crowd of clients at 
their doors (469 f.).— dere ye: 
aye, so that.—oov: on its posi- 
tion (normal) see 257 n. 

470. dvaxowvotc@a.: reaches 
over to mpaypara and dvrrypadas. 

471. wpdypara: actions at law. 
— avriypadads : the defences against 
such actions. — raddvrev: gen. 
of the value involved. 

475. aka oq dpevl: worthy of 
thy wit ; note the poetic word and 
the poetic omission of r7 before a7. 

476-509. Transition scene: en- 
trance examination. 

476 f. Chanted by xopudatos 
to Socrates. — mpecBitynv: not to 
be construed with éyyepe, which 
requires dat. or inf., but as ob- 


480 


oux, dda Bpaxéa cov rvféoBar Bovdopar. 
ZT. 


, , \ \ a, 
dv0 Tpd7TH, vy Tov Aia: 


ject of rpodiddoxew. — wpo-: first 
(in point of time). 

477. Sva-xlve.: destir. — yve- 
uns: nalive wit, natural capacity. 

478. The spoken dialogue is 
resumed. — xdrevre: disclose, not 
merely ¢el/. — rpémov: turn, bent. 

480. él otros: ‘fhereupon, 
next; Cp. 390 n. 

481. The military phrase p7- 
xavas mpoodéepew fo bring to bear 
engines (of war) alarms Streps., 
unaware of its transference to 
pedagogic methods of attack. 

483. 7: is a mere interr. 
mark, like dpa, sensibly put at the 
beginning like the inverted Span- 
ish interr. (¢) to warn one what 
tone of thought and voice is to 
come. — pynpovends : = pynpwv in 
484. The formation of adjs. in 


Ht, 


485 


Ir. duéde, Karas. 


490 
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-ixds was an affectation of the New 
Rhetoric; cp. 728. Streps. soon 
catches it, as in 747, 821, 1172 f., 
1258. Cp. the craze for substan- 
tives in -ovs (318 n.) and the 
modern one for verbs in -ize and 
for all words introduced by the 
Evolution-theory, as “survival,” 
“adaptation,” “ environment.” — 
Sto rpémw: “ yes and no.” 

484. ye: explicative, as in 440. 

485. oxérrdvos: tl/-fated man; 
a tragic yowl of self-pity, much af- 
fected by Euripides. — -pov wravvu: 
identity of sound with 484 height- 
ens the contrast in sense. 

487. The joke, if any, must be 
the pun in Aeyey and its fut. heard 
in dzoot-epety: fo hold forth and 
to with-hold. This is incredibly 
bad; but Strepsy’s valour has run 


Xt. TUTTOMAL, 
495 


as low as that of Bob Acres at 
prospect of his duel, and he may 
be excusable in keeping up his 
spirits on any poor crutch of a joke. 

488. dpe: 422 n. 

489. Sras: with fut. mid. 
Up-aprdace.; 257 n.— wpo-Bddo : 
Streps. goes down again on this 
pedagogic metaphor. He _ has 
“thrown forth” food to his dogs 
all his life; but he did not know 
that at schools men “snapped up 
wisdom dog-fashion” (491). 

491. tle Sal: = ri dé, but 
emotionalized into a long-drawn 
w-h-a-a-a-t ! or why s-o? 

493- oe: prolepsis; 95 n 

495. ém-ocxov: folding on, 
waiting. So frequently émi-oyes 
hold on! — émpaprip.: viz. to the 
fact rurropa. 
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496. Stxdfouat: Jike any true 
Athenian. Note the recurrent 
-ovat, delivered in thoughtful, 
measured fashion. 

497. 0c: that last word dea- 
Couat has proved the new pupil’s 
capacity. — nSlCxynxd re: the order 
to lay aside cloak bodes ill. 

498. Toenter certain initiatory 
rites without tuarcoy (7.¢. yupves) 
was, in truth, the custom (vop- 
Cerot); later Streps. will lose his 
shoes also (719, 858). 

499. dwpdcov: “Every man 
his own constable” in Athens. 
Not only must the accuser person- 
ally serve upon the accused the 
summons to court (1221), but he 
must personally search for alleged 
stolen goods, entering the prem- 
ises, however, yupvos, lest he carry 


ovdev Sioicers Xarpedavros thy hvow. 
. olor kakodainwr, Hulvis yeryoopas. 
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articles in under his cloak and 
then pretend to find them. 

500. xard-Qov: here Streps. 
gives up cloak, and shoes as well, 
forever. Socrates requires the 
Oupariov of an ivdtiov, as we saw 
in 179. 

503. vow: Socrates uses it in 
the sense’ of 486; Strepsiades 
takes it as in 276. 

504. fpr-Ovhs: for Chaere- 
phon’s “ nature,” pale and blood- 
less, see n. on 104. 

505. od pf: with fut. indic. to 
express prohibition; 296 n. 

506. dvtocas: 181 n. — Oarrov: 
pleonastic after dvvous. N.B. The 
comparative degree means, not 
“more quickly,’ but “ (rather) 
guickly” (than slowly). Such is 
the sense of our “rather” with 
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any adj.; as in “rather pretty” 
(than ugly). 

507. tyo: for my part. 

508 f. els Tpodwviov: sc. avrpov. 
High above a deep gorge in the 
wild mountain-scenery of Boeotia, 
the ancients for a thousand years 
visited the dream-oracle of Tro- 
phonius, entering by narrow aper- 
ture a subterranean cave of various 
chambers, full of horrors — among 
them serpents which had to be 
appeased with honey-cakes (weXi- 
rourrat). Well might Streps. 4eep 
pottering (xumrafev) about the 
door of the Cogitatorium, if its 
looks boded such an interior. — 


qXov: 131 n. 


TIAPABAZXSIS 510-626 


On the Parabasis in. the come- 
dies of Arist. note the following 
essentials: that (1) its name is 
derived from the coming forward 
(wapa-Batveyv) of the chorus; 
(2) it is delivered during the 
absence of the actors from the 


scene; (3) is sung in part by 
the chorus, in part chanted by the 
Kopupaios or Kopudaio:; (4) is 
composed in a set scheme of seven 
parts in fixed order, though rarely 
are all the parts to be found in any 
one parabasis ; (5) is commonly a 
digression from the plot, concern- 
ing itself with the personal affairs 
of poet or chorus, with politics, or 
with direct abuse of some social 
noteworthy of the day. The parts 
are named below as they occur. 

510-17. Koppatiov (/ééle 
cut): chanted or sung by the xopv- 
datos as the actors depart and the 
chorus march or dance into position 
for the elaborate dallet to follow. 
See Introd. § 136 for the rhythm. 

510. 0 xalpev: “Go and God 
bless you” ; the usual formula for 
speeding the actor’s exit. — dv- 
Spelas: ironical, after his “ potter- 
ing.” 

513. Sr mpo-: for the long 
syllable t-rp cp. 277, 301, 313, 
320, 335- 
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515. vewrépoig: rather youth- 
fui (than elderly) activities (rpay- 
pact) ; the adj. is made em- 
phatic by isolation, in contrast to 
his own proper nature. 

518-62. TTapaBaots proper: 
chanted by the xopvdaios. This 
present parabasis was written 
probably some five years after the 
failure of the play in 423 B.C. (see 
Hypoth. f’ ad fin. and n. on 553, 
558). Employing the first person 
éyw throughout, it seems as if 
Arist. intended to take the part of 
the xopuydaios himself and saucily 
give the Athenians a piece of his 
mind. On the rhythm see Introd. 
§ 132. 

518. xar-epo: will fell you up 
and down, as we say. Cp. 478. 

519. Atdvurov: an oath by the 
god of Comedy “to tell the truth ” 
is, as it were: “ So help me, Blar- 
ney,” or “ By the Father of Lies ” 
that reared me. 


520 f. otre .. . as: lit. 22 pro- 
portion may I win the prize as; 
an affirmative wish-formula where 
English prefers a negative: May / 
not win the prize tf / did not —. — 
codds: clever, witty. — Sevots : = 
gogous ; the blarney begins. 

522. coderara cxav: adv. with 
intr. éyev = corresponding adj. 
with elvas. 

523. mperovs: in emphatic po- 
sition ; a truly American and comic 
“ bluff” — as if, forsooth, after win- 
ning victories from the start in the 
capital city, he could have thought 
for a moment of producing his 
comedy elsewhere, for example, at 
the Rural Dionysia, or at Piraeus, 
orin Aegina! Translate from 520: 
“May I lose the prize and be 
deemed a fool, if I did not — be- 
cause thinking you a public of 
clever wit and ¢47s the cleverest 
of my comedies — make you for 
that reason its first tasters.” — 
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VA 
542. ddhavi{ev: frying to con- 
ceal. 

543. «lo-jf: gnomic  aor., 
atrw (dicow), going back to #rts 
in 537 for its subject. 

545. 00 Kop: do not wear long 
hair means am not proud, put on 
no (h)airs— making necessity a 
virtue. 

546. elo-dyov: z.¢. into the 
play; very saucy, because even 
now he is refurbishing the first 
Clouds and re-using the zdeas of 
the Banqueters. 

547. katwvds: anything but true, 
as just noted. — as: zdeas; not 
here as in 289. 

549. 8: causal; for /.— pt 
yorov dvra: Cleon was in the 
height of his glory after the cap- 
ture of Sphacteria in 425 B.c.— 
ératoa: 7.¢. In the most savage 
of all his plays, the Knights. 

550. If van Leeuwen’s conten- 
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£ Th, at dove) : (rap quurp o 
Moe is true that Arist., being of 
foreign blood, had exhibited the 
Knights in his own name illegally, 
and was hence prosecuted by 
Cleon and debarred from ever 
again exhibiting (see Introd. § 6), 
then it was not Cleon who was 
laid low (xe.pevw), but the poet; 
and the reason why he “did not 
have the heart to jump on Cleon 
again” was not lest he might re- 
peat himself, but because he did 
not dare (ov« éroApnoa) to do so. 
The comic impudence of the claim 
certainly fits well with van Leeu- 
wen’s theory. True or not, how- 
ever, the comic impudence is still 
present in saying that he never 
“jumped on Cleon” again; for 
he plays upon him as from a 
masked battery throughout the 
Wasps and ridicules his memory 
for twenty years after his death 
(in Frogs, v. 564, 405 B.C.). 
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551. ovro.: those dull rival 
poets. —“YaépBodos: first a lamp- 
seller, then, after some lessons in 
rhetoric (v. 876), a ovv7yopos 
(ze. a “friend” whom you could 
hire to speak for you in the law- 
courts) ; successful in this, he next 
aspires to office (v. 623). After 
the death of Cleon he emerges as 
mpootdatys Tov dypov, “ champion 
of the people.” Later on, in 
417 B.C., he will be ostracized and 
in 411 assassinated. So ran the 
life of ancient pettifogger-dema- 
gogues. — AaBhv: what particular 
handle for attack is not known. 

552. Kodetp&ot: to frample on 
= éurnddw. 

553. “Eupolis atque Cratinus 
Aristophanesque poetae” (Hor. 
Sat. 1. 4.1) were the three great- 
est comic poets of the fifth century 
B.c. Eupolis lived about 446- 
4II B.C.—Mapixadv: a comedy 
played 421 B.c.; hence this pa- 
rabasis was written after 421.— 
wpétirrov: z.¢. was the first at- 
tack. —wap-el(nvoe: lugged in, not 
map-yyaye presented, because the 


Maricas was such a heavy, awk- 
ward imitation of the Knzghts ! 

554. ék-orpépas: 88 n. To 
this charge of plagiarism Eupolis 
retorted, the schol. tells us, in his 
next play the Bazrat, claiming to 
have “collaborated the Knights 
and presented it to this bald 
head.” Such sallies were mere 
good-natured banter often paral- 
lelled in modern after-dinner 
speeches. We need not believe 
that their rivalry for the prize led 
to an actual breach of friendship, 
as is sometimes stated. See In- 
trod. § 98. 

555. wpooGels xré.: for the pur- 
pose, the schol. says, of represent- 
ing the mother of Hyberbolus. 
Comedy spared no one; see In- 
trod. § 97. 

556. Ppbvixos: another con- 
temporary poet, who had traves- 
tied the story of Andromeda. In 
place of this beauteous princess — 
chained to a rock to be devoured 
by a sea-monster, but delivered by 
the hero Perseus — he had substi- 
tuted a “drunken old hag whom 
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the whale ate” wx-delivered. Eu- 
polis had made off with her too, 
if we may trust the badinage of 
Aristophanes. 

557. brolnce: composed (a 
comedy), as in 335, 556. This 
was probably the ‘AprowwAudes. 

558. &dAdAou wavreg: Arist. neg- 
lects to tell us that he himself was 
the first to imitate Eupolis in 
“pressing hard on Hyperbolus”, 
viz. in the Peace (vv. 681, 921, 
1319) brought out 421 B.c. at the 
Dionysia only a few months after 
the Maricas, which had been pre- 
sented at the Lenaea. He con- 
tinues the sport also in this play; 
vv. 623, 876, 1065. — 75y: first 
Eupolis (v. 553), then Hermippus 
(557), and now (7y). As Hyper- 
bolus was banished early in the 
year 417 never to return, this 
parabasis was probably written in 
418. Note the iteration of eis 
“YrépBoArov to make us feel the 
iteration of these parrot-poets. 

559. elxots: = cixovas, from 
In the Knights, 


> 7 > 7 
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864 ff., Arist. had drawn an 
odious comparison between Cleon 
and eel-catchers, who roil the wa- 
ter the better to catch. Clearly 
these uninventive rivals had been 
applying his eel-comparisons to 
Hyperbolus, z.e. not merely imi- 
tating the Amights as a whole in 
its concentrated attack upon one 
demagogue, but even “turning it 
inside out” to appropriate its 
clever details of phraseology 
(A€Seus, as the schol. says). 

561. etppalvnoGe: not an every- 
day word; perhaps = ¢o joy. 

562. els rds Gpas xré.: f2// next 
year or season, when your taste 
will be tested again; for a year 
anyhow they will enjoy the repu- 
tation of good sense. «pas plural 
is regular.—ed ¢dpovetv: echoes 
the sound of evdpaivnobe. — 
Soxfioere: a poetic form for ddgere. 
— After the LlapaBacrs proper 
follows usually a wviyos as in 439- 
56. Here it is omitted, perhaps 
because never written. 

563-74. "Quby: probably sung 


ou 
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by a half-chorus, while the other 
half danced. The parabasis being 
a digression, the Clouds may ignore 
their own new-made divinity and 
summon orthodox gods to their 
dance according to _parabasis 
custom, adding only their Father 
Aether to Zeus, Poseidon (566), 
and Helios ($¥Y). “Here, as in the 
parodos, fe poet passes readily 
from gay to grave, from parody to 
poetry, as if composing an antith- 
esis with pév . . . O€. There is 
no jocularity in the prayer. Found 
in a tragedy, we should admire its 
gravity; found where it is, it ex- 
plains why the Greeks flattered 
themselves that Comedy was part 
of a religious rite. — The student 
will note poetic words, as tyupe- 
ARISTOPHANES — 10 


Sovra, xuxAjoxw; poetic forms, 
as Zinva, médov; poetic order, as 
iyipédovra and péyar, widely sepa- 
rated from rvpavvoy ; poetic meta- 
phor, as tapiavy and poxAeurny. 
For tHe rhythm see Introd. § 137. 

575-94. “Etrippynpa: an 47 
terword (cp. émi-Aoyos, ér-wd7) 
chanted by the xopv¢aios, while the 
chorus, or a half-chorus, danced. 
"Emippyjpara always consist of 8, 
16, or 20 tetrameters, z.¢. of some 
multiple of 4; and the dvr-emppy- 
para are always exact counterparts. 
For the trochaic tetrameter here, - 
see Introd. § 132 ¢. Whether 
this piece of the parabasis was in 
the original play or not is a de- 
bated question. 

576. évavrlov: face to face. 
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578. tptv: we should expect 
npeis in agreement with adedov- 
oat; but the nom. proving un- 
suitable is changed ; as not infre- 
quently. 

579. od0s: expedition. 

580. Bpovradpev xré.: the an- 
cients believed bad weather to be 
one of divinity’s direct expressions 
of disfavour. Hence those who 
studied ra peréwpa with a view to 
physical explanation were regarded 
as atheists. Perhaps some such 
demonstration of the weather had 
indeed occurred some five months 
before the first Clouds, when the 
Athenians set forth on their disas- 
trous expedition against Delium 
(Nov., 424 B.C.). 

581. elra: secondly. — tov 
Beotory xré.: the accursed Paph- 
lagonian tanner is Cleon, the 
demagogue, son of a_ tanner, 
presented in the Knights as a 
slave from Paphlagonia, whose 
oratory was of the ebullient sort, 


as if from wagAdfev fo boil and 
Sroth. 

582. ypetoGe: imperfect ; “were 
for electing,” probably at the spring 
elections of 423, shortly before the 
Clouds was presented. 

583. Bpovrh xré.: quoted from 
Sophocles. In Ach. Arist. has 
the €xxAnoia of the people dis- 
missed for a mere drop of rain— 
which need not be a comic exag- 
geration, for ancient superstition 
was very crass. 

584. é\ewe: imperfect, as if 
only a “conative” eclipse. The 
sun, too, only threatened one 
(€pacxe), contracting his wick 
(585). Here again may be an 
allusion to actual bad weather, 
compelling postponement of the 
election to the next meeting of the 
€xkAnCIa.. 

586. orparnyfoe.: the mina- 
tory use of the fut. indic. in a con- 
ditional clause; S. 1410, GMT. 
447, infra 1278. 
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587. gacli: Athens was often 
spoken of as the darling of the 
gods and a fool for luck. 

588. mpoceivas : the regular verb 
for any quality that is attached to, 
or inherent in, or belongs to a 
thing. — pévrow: adversat., as if 
pev stood after dua BovAcav. 

590. kal robro: even this Cleon- 
election. — fuv-oloa:  apeAncet 
(schol.). 

591. Sdpwv: = dwpo-doxias re- 
ception of gifts. — @&édvres: in its 
legal sense ; convict. 

592. elra: after partic. as in 
386.— dipdoynte : the usual verb for 
binding in the stocks is defy ; but 
if the culprit is a voracious gull 
(Adpos), the poet thinks muzzling 
(piporvv) would best stop his guz- 
zling. —robvrov: out of its usual 
(attributive) position, perhaps for 
emphasis. — r@ §¢Ap: a neck-pil- 
lory. The complete stocks for 
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neck, both hands, and feet, was 
called the zrevre-cuvpryyov &vAov. 

593. els rapxatov: tz the old 
fashion, as of yore ; cp. eis raxos = 
Taxéews. — bptv: you will find. — 
erexal: xai admits the fact; even 
if you did err a bt. 

594. ovv-oloerar: (if the text is 
right) =ovvoice of 590; wll turn 
out. 

595-606. “Avt-wd1: sung by 
the second half-chorus, a hymn to 
Phoebus Apollo, Ephesian Arte- 
mis, Athene, and _ Dionysus. 
Again the diction becomes ele- 
vated and religious; note dvaé, 
paxaipa, peyddws, ceAayet, as well 
as the epithets applied to the 
divinities. 

595. Gpdl por atre: the first 
words of a famous strain to Apollo 
by the poet Terpander in hexame- 
ters: dui pot atre dvayO éxara- 
Borov dead, & dpnv “Sing me 


wf 
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again, O my Soul, of the Lord, 
the Far-darter of arrows.” This 
du.dpi-dvaxra opening was so much 
used by the dithyrambic poets that 
the verb dudtavaxrilew was formed 
for them, and they were comically 
named the dydutvaxres Hallelu- 
jah-tics, or Flalle-lunatics. Arist. 
seems here to be outdoing their 
propensity for soaring sentences, 
wherein verbs were postponed to 
the end, and words belonging 
together were widely severed; for 
observe that the verb dee or 
equivalent he never reaches at all, 
and audi and por are left stranded. 
—atre: epic word used also in 
tragedy. 

596. Kuv@lav wérpav: the Cyz- 
thian rock on the island of Delos, 
- sometimes called Mt. Cynthus, 
boasts a /ofty horn only by author- 


ity of the poets. Its real height 
is some 400 feet. 

598. pdxatpa: attracted into 
the relative clause, instead of 
OU TE, PAKALPA, 7) — 

599. olxow: the famous temple 
afterwards burned, 356 B.c., on the 
night Alexander the Great was 
born. “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” 

Gor. émydpros: forgetting they 
are vagabonds, the Clouds become 
Athenians. 

604. mwedxats: the prose forch 
is Aapaas or Sas. —oedayet: 2d 
sing. mid., art aflame ; poetic, 285. 

605. éu-arpétrwv: the reveller 
Dionysus is conspicuous ‘mid his 
Delphic bacchanals in their orgi- 
astic night-and-nature worship, as 
Nausicaa per-érpere among her 
auizroAo (Od. 6. 109). 
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607-27. “Avt-emtippypa : 
corresponds in length (20 vv.), in 
delivery (probably by xopudaitos 
of second half-chorus), in rhythm, 
and in dance to the émippypa. 

608. cuvruxotca: = émirvyor- 
ga; Cp. 195. 

609. xalpav: depends on dpa- 
aa; to present greetings (lit. fo 
bid rejoice). — kvppdxors: added 
because of their presence at the 
Dionysia. 

610. @vpalvev: poetic for yaXe- 
maivewy. 

612. rod pyvds: distributive. 
—els: for.—Spaxphv: internal 
acc. with wdeAovea. | 

614. Lednvalys: = veAnvys ; the 
ending -ys after « is an Ionism; 
cp. Tprroyevetn 989. 

615. Gyav: observe, keep. 
The basis of ancient religious 
calendars was the lunar month of 


615 


about 294 days. Twelve such 
months fell about 11 days short of 
the solar year. To remedy the 
discrepance, the Athenians since 
the time of Solon had used a com- 
plicated system of intercalary 
months and days which was far 
from perfect and needed frequent 
adjustment. At the time of this 
play the adjustment had been so 
long neglected that Hecatombaeon 
Ist (the Athenian New Year’s 
Day) now fell often in August 
instead of June or early July. 
Hence the confusion not only of 
the gods’ f@t-days, and feast-days, 
as they here complain, but in 
civil matté¥s as well. Revenues 
came in late, and military officers 
for the new year entered on their 
duties when the fighting season 
was half over. Relief was appar- 
ently expected this year from the 
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Amphictyonic League, which had 
advisory powers on the calendar. 
But Hyperbolus, the tepoprjpwv 
or delegate appointed thereto, had 
returned, it would seem, without 
remedy (624). 

G20. orpeBrotre: ave apbhlying 
torture to slaves to extract evi- 
dence —a concrete way of saying 
that the Athenians were holding 
court, we might say, on Sunday. 

$24. Vice versa, fast-day in 
Olympys fell on a week-day in 
Athens. —émaocrla: an Epic for- 
mation for the prose Moreia, used 
here because Epic personages are 
mentioned. 

622. Memnon son of Eos and 
Sarpedon son of Zeus were slain 
in the Trojan War. 

623. tyets: in contrast with 
Hpav. — av av: wherefore. 





624. xiwera: after a partic., 
superfluous ; cp. efra in 386. 

625. orépavov addppléyn: the 
regular phrase for deposition from 
office. The Clouds take it liter- 
ally, as if a rainstorm had carried 
off his official wreath. Perhaps it 
was as lepouynuwv that Hyperbolus 
offered the “handle” for attack 
mentioned in 551. 

626. xard LeAfjwnv: to base 
the year on the moon again is 
truly orthodox and old-fashioned 
advice for the Clouds to give, 
showing how entirely the paraba- 
sis falls out of the plot. End 
of the Parabasis. 

627-813. An é-erddtov (¢f7- 
sodé, or after-entrance) in the 
court of Socrates’ house. Enter 
Socrates, then Strepsiades. After 
the entrance examination and ma- 
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triculation of vv. 478-509, there 
now comes elementary instruction 
looking to ultimate Rhetoric (627-— 
93), then an unhappy attempt at 
Original Research (694-782) end- 
ing in expulsion. 

627. “Avarvohy: Respiration ; 
a novel dogma of-«Diogenes of 
Apollonia. See notes on 229 am 
424. a 

630. oxadabuppdrier: '® Kinder 


garten games”; dOuvpya = toy. —*: 


&rra: = Twa) (atta, 251. 

632. atrév: 22 person; em- 
phatic position, as in 197. — Kadé: 
fut.— mwpds 1d has: see 198 n. 
The interiors of the houses of the 
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poor were ill-lighted, as to this 
day, in Greece and Italy. « ™ 
633. €-a: 2d singwof the fut. 
éf-expu. — doxdvrny: is the sacred 
oxiparous of 254. er 
635. Obtaining permission of 
the xépecs, the initiate brings forth 


_ his oxiprovs, probably throws ver 


it, the sheepskin (see Frontisfflece 
and v.-730), then seats himself, a 
true gymnosophist, barefoot and 
nightgownadl. 

638. The “mysteries” of Me- 
tre, Rhythm, and mmar are 
now to be revealed: Mage, 641, 
Rhythms, 647, €zy, 658. 

640. Stxowlk@: dat. of meas- 
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Of two quarts. 

¢ 543. mpétepov: Preferable fo. 
— ppi-exréov: the name rerpa- 
petpov, Streps. thinks, must be 
new.for the 4-choenix measure 
commonly called 7yexreds, lit. 
semti-sixth-of a pédipvos. 

644. offffv Adyas: nonsense! 
The opposite is ed or xaAds Xé- 
yes = good notion! well said! 
(1092, 1289). —-repl-S0v épol: is, 
in Eng., a question: “what will 
you'fet me?” (But why the em- 
phaffe god ?) 

646. é Képaxas: 123, 133; 
perhaps in Athens the impreca- 
tion referred to the pit, or Bdpa- 
Opov (1449 n,), outside the walls, 
where buzz4fis fed on the bodies 
of exeqgt@d but unburied crimi- 
nals; ¢o the dumping ground or 
garbage heap. Ofcourse the butt 


vo ~n | 


of the rural joke in the eyes of the 
poet is Socrates, not Strepsy. 

648. &Adira: again the key- 
tone of the Practical Education is 
heard — Victuals. 


649. Koprpov xré. : in sharp con- 


trast comes here one at least of 


the keytones of the sophistic edu- 
cation — to be refined, elegant, 
witty, dlasé, précieux. 

650. én-atovra: itself a word 
of higher culture: to be az fait, 
a connoisseur in any matter. 

651. xat éwérdtov: this rhythm 
@ the march style (Alla Marcia, 
or Alla Cap-a-fie) was the ana- 
paestic -tripody, while the xara 
daxrvAoy consisted of dactyls, the 
two differing thus: 
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Both were used to march by; but 
in one you probably began with 
the left foot, in the other with the 
right. For Arist. this amounted 
to Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. 

653 f. Accompanied with some 
indecent gesture. —dvrl: dut, or 
tf not. 

655. dypelos: = ayptos 349, 
dypoaxds 646.— yap: because. — 
etupt: & oiLupeé. 

656. ri Sal: gol n. 

659 ff. Instruction in érn or 
ép0o-éreu, the correct use of 
words, the special subject of Pro- 
tagoras and Prodicus. — op@és: the 
usual promise of science, pseudo- 


> \ > A 
Zw. adextpuwy kahexrpuov. 
vy Tov Tloveada. voy dé ras pe yp7 Kadely; 665 


‘a 
or otherwise. — &ppeva: the con- 
fusion of grammatical gender 
(yévn, genera, classes) aid natural 
sex is for many a stumbling-block 
to this day. 

661. dAexrpyvev: a “double- 
barrelled ” joke — not only on the 
farmer for putting the cock among 
Terpda-rooes, but on the pedant 
Socrates, who passes over that 
error to magnify one of the Attic 
dialect. Other dialects had the 
form dAexropis for hen. 

662. waoyas: 23. ; cp. 708, 
816. os 

663. wal... Kal: and... 
also. 


Ti Oai;® 


153 
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’ 
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Yo. adArexrpvaway, Tov 8 Erepoy adexropa. 


ir. ddexrpvaivay; ev ye, vn Tov A€pa’ 
Got ayri tobrou Tod Siddyparos pdvov 
wOOiartdiraow cov K¥Kw THY KapdoTOY 
sencaeseiclaiony | pbk LBL 


idovd par abOis rovl Erepov' thy KapdoToy 670 


dppeva kadeis, Onhevay otoav. Er. 
¥ A > Q 4 

appeva Kaw “yw Kdpootrop ; Xow. 

9 A rd 
woTep ye Kat KAewvupov. 


A , 
T@ TPOT ; 

4 , 
padiora ye, 
ir. mas Oy; dpdcov. 


TauTov Suvatai wou Kdpdomros Kiewvipo. 
GAN aya odd Fv Kdpdomos Kiewvipa, 675 
GAN’ ev Oveia orpoyyihy Y’ dveudrreroA 


b | “ A XN A 
arap TO Aouroy mws “Ee xpT KaXeLr ; 


Xo. o7ws; 


THY Kapddryy, BoTEp KahEis THY YwoTparnv. 


666. &dexrptawav: proposed 
on the analogy of Aé€ava from 
A€wv, Gepdgatva from beparwy. — 
éXdcropa: this not only marks the 
gender but is the poetic form; as 
if some modern language-reformer 
should propose chicker and chick- 
ress, and banish chicken. 

667. vy rév Agpa: Streps. can 
already swear in Sophistese. 

669. Sa-: in composition is 
here (thoroughly. — wind: ad- 
verbial use. 

670. pdda: strengthens abfs: 
a second time again. — totro: sc. 
é€ori. —Thv xapSomrov: feminine 
substantives€#n -os are indeed an 
anomalous nuisance; cp. 7 60s, 
vooos, Yndos, zALvOos, etc. S. 
200, HA. 152, G. 194. 


674. “xapdoros, you think 
(vor), amounts to the same thing 
(dvvara 76 atrov) as Cleonymus ” 
(353)- 

675 f. The old man, still un- 
used to the ways of schools, sup- 
poses his teacher is talking about 
things, not names. He is sure 
he does not identify kneading- 
trough and Cleonymus (big-bellied 
though he was); for Cleonymus 
never even owned one — dining 
out when he could, or if he must 
knead bread, “needing” it (to 
suggest a substitute for the ancient 
joke) in a mortar (@veia, a vessel 
small and unfit for the purpose). 

678. /.e. change -os to -y, and 
say froughy, as you do Susy, Polly, 
Sostraty. . 









ir. Thy Kapddrny Oyreaav; Yo. dp0as yap héyeus. 
it. éxetvo 8 Hv av, Kapdd Newry. 680 
Zw. €v ere ye wept Ta GVOUaTwY pabety ce Sei, 
arr dppev’ éotiv, arra 8 avrav Oyrea. 
it. adn’ oid’ éywy a Ore éeoriv. Xo. etme Sy. 
ir. Avordra, Dilwva, Kretaydpa, Anunrpia. 
Xo. appeva de Tota Tov dvoparur ; =r. pupia 
Dirofevos, MeAnoias, “Apuvias. 686, 
Zo. add’, @ rovnpe, Tard y €or ovK appeva. lye 
3 ¥ > e€ A 3 3 “~ > 3 A 
ir. ov appev’ tiv dori; Zo. ovdapas y’, eel 
Tas av Kahéoeas évTvyav ‘Apuvia ; 
9 ¥ eQs ¢ a A 39 oy NG? 
Ir. omws av; wou: ‘§ upo, devp , Apuvia. « CY 
Yo. opas; yuvaika Apuviay Kakeis. A 
Zt. ovKour dikains, Hreg ov orpareverau ; 


>? A ld , ¥ , 
arap ti Taba mavres oper, parOdve ; 


679. op0ws: again “scientifi- 
cally,” before everything else. 

680. qv av: would be. — Kyeo- 
vipyn: this is what popular educa- 
tion leads to! Cp. the modern 
' “ Anybody’s else” (for “anybody 
else’s ”) and “ Don’tt eeyou ?” (for 
“don’t you?”). 

681. First came the grammati- 
cal gender of animals 659, next 
of things 670, now of people. 


684. AtdowdAa xré.: women 


who were perhaps more “talked 
about among men” than Pericles 
would have liked (Thuc. 2. 45. 
2). 

686. We know from Wass 74 
and 1267 that Philoxenus was of 


L 
the + XUA® as Amynias (Clouds 
31 and 1259 ff.) ; hence probably 


Melesias too —all zraides dyévetor 
(Jeardless), devoted to the turf. 
688. piv: 2 your judgment. 


689. &y-ruxév: = ovy-Tuxev 
608 = ém-ruyxwyv 195. 
690. “Apuvla: the vocative 


does give him the air of a ladylike 
gentleman. 

692. Aris: causal; when she. 
—ov orpareverat: an informal 
charge of d-orpareia; or perhaps 
he has just got his mission as 
ambassador to Thessaly (Wasps 
1271) and hence is exempt from 
military service. 

693. tl: to what end? 





oo 
e° 
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Lo. ovdév, pa Ai’, ddAa Karakduvels Sevxpi— «Er. ti 
dpa ; 

Lo. exppdvTid ov TL THY GEavTOD TMpayyLaTwr. 695 


Ir. py 570, ixeredw, ‘vravOd y'* add’ eitep ye xp7y, 


, + a + a ds 93 ‘4 
“ - xapai p E€avov avta taut exppovtico ar 


Ze. ovK €ori Tapa Tavr’ dAda. 
9 4, “A 4 4 ‘4 
.. otav Sicnv rots Kkdpect Sdow THMEPOV. YK 


ir. Kakodaipwr éya, 


hn te Ad 1954 


Xo. dpdyrile 87 Kai dudOpea, wavta tpdrov te cavrov 
orpoBe truKvacas. 702 
Taxus 8, Gray eis atropor réa7s, 


i ét’ Go 78a 
THIN, 


. 
o 7 Ne 
694. ot8fv: Zo no end; the 
ient guestion gets an exas- 
peed ashyer. ‘Socrates is done 
with him.— éAA4é: sfzl/, he will 
allow Strepsy one more trial. — 
Sevpl: z.¢. on the doxavrys. 
694-726. First experiment in 
Original Research: vitiated by 
bedbugs. 
697. xapal: in emphatic posi- 
tion. — atra raGra: the same must 
refer to his own mpaypara of 695 ; 
or could the phrase be adverbial 
(just this way)? Socrates’ re- 
sponse fits well to this meaning, 
viz., There ts no other way but this 
(698). | 
699. otav: excl. — Socrates 
here either withdraws or falls into 
one of his long fits of abstrac- 
tion. 


jm 





yoo-05. An ode addressed to 
Streps.- For the rhythm see Introd. 
a 138. Comparison with the dyr- 
won 804-10 shows that two lines 
are lacking. 

700. opévrite Sh: now think 
away (pres., not aor.) ; a comic 
take-off on all @povriorypia. 

Jol. Cavrdv wuxveoas: COnCEn- 
trating yourself. He probably 
executed the other commands 
(&dbpa, orpoBe, wyda) bodily, 
not mentally, to the delight of the 
audience. Here too, however, as 
in 661, the real satire lies deeper, 
viz. on Socrates’ desultory logic 
in word-fencing. Anywhere in 
Plato’s dialogues we find him, “if 
landed in perplexity,” leaping else- 
where. 

703. raxés: in prose rayéws. 


, 4, & 5 > 7 , 2 
vonia ppevos*® vavos 0 améotw yuKvOupos dp- 
parov. 705 


\ 


QTTaTat, aTTarat. | rs 
Ti macxes; Ti kdpves ; 
amodupar Sethatos: €k TOU oKipsrodos 

, ld a > 37 e lA 
Sdxvovoi p’ e€éprovres oi Kop—ivOco1, 
Kat Tas TAevpas Sapdatrovoww 
“A A a ee 

Kal THY WuynV EexTivovow 

» “ » 3 + 
kat TOUS opxes Ef€AKovoTW 


710 


Kat Tov mpwKToyv SiopUTTovoL, 


4 > 9 A 
Kal £ aoXovow. — - 
™» 2 O wake, 
pn ‘vor Bapéws dryer Aad. 
Kal Tas; GTE LOU 


715 


ppovda Ta xpypatra, ppovdn xpoud, 


705. Highly poetic: dpyy, yAv- 
KvOupos, Gupa. The irony is hard 
on poor Strepsy, as he “twists 
and bounds.” 

7o7 f. Tragic rhythms from 
the prostrate and covered form: 
arrarat makes a Cretic foot 


(2d a) ri maoxes 3 
Bacchius ( | J J), repeated 


VW 
in té xdpves. As if: “what 


grief now | afflea-cts thee?” 

7og. SelAaog: tragic, as in 12 
and always. 

710. Kop-(véror : 


instead of 





xdp-es ; as if Bed-ouins. As chief 
instigators of the war, the Co- 
rinthians were in truth the plague 
of Athens. 

711 ff. Lugubrious anapaests, 


. made more so by the dull, hope- 


less iteration of the same verse- 
ending ; they parody the anapaes- 
tic laments of tragedy. — Sap&4- 
wrove.: an Epic word; 0 gorge 
or devour ravenously. 

712.  Wuxfv: life-blood. 

717. Kal was: pray how can I 
grieve overmuch (Aiav) ? — dre: 
now that (causal). 

718 ff. A wicked parody on the 


s to 
“8 e As oa Ye ° 


. § 


ot 
@ 
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dpovdyn Wuyy, Ppovdy 8° éuBds° 

Kal TpOs TOUTOLS ETL TOLL KaKOLS 720 
dpoupas adwy 
ddiyou dpovdos yeyevnuat. 


cd yd n~ 9 Q a bd o 
OUTOS, TL TOLELS ; OVXL PpovTilens ; ZT. ey; 
N ‘N ~ \ 4 A > 3 , 
vy Tov Tow eda. Lo. Kaiti dnr édpsvricas; 


, 






COeTat. 725 





9 A a 9, 
QTONEL KAKLOT 





KATALOANp - ar. 


iad 


sorrows of Hecuba in Euripides: 
povdos mpeoBus, ppovdor aides 
(Hec. 161), she too probably pros- 
trate on the earth with covered 
head. 

719. épBds: he has become dv- 
vroonros, like the rest of this bare- 
foot brotherhood (103). 

721. povpds: gen. of time; 
CP. vUKTOs, xetpdvos, aiPpias (371). 
There is also sound-play with 
dpovdos. His singing on sentinel 
duty is not wholly voluntary, in 
view of the “‘ Bedouins.” 

722. oAlyou: almost. — Socrates 
returns. 

723. otros: here; English pre- 
fers dem. adv. to dem. adj. 

726. The order Begone comes 
too late; Strepsy has just been 
bug-on-ed. 





200 

Ir. urd TaV KopEewy Et pov TL TEprAErhO 
So ir. add’, wydb’, girod 
Zo AG mepuccadugea) 
é€euperéos yap vous aTooTepyTiKos 







¥ a 3 
oiwou’ tis av 9nr emBarou 


727-34. Second bout at Origi- 
nal Research, with nugatory re- 
sult. 

728. Streps. must exercise the 
faculty of philosophers and thieves 
— abstraction; he must find for 
himself his (s)peculative notion. 
On adj. formation in -ixds see 


483 n. — vods: = vonpa (705, 743), 


‘or yvwpn (730). 


729. G&w-arddnpa: tragic for 
dmatyn. — Socrates again abstracts 
himself. — rls &v: a common 
tragic way of expressing a wish ; 
would that some one—.— tm- 
Bédo.: Socrates had just thrown 
over him the sheepskin (Atds 
xwSov) used in” purificatory rites. 
(The Frontispiece shows the horns 
of the ram between the proselyte’s 
feet. Who can say how ancient 





NE®EAAT 


e€ apvakidwy yuopnv amoatepytpioa ; 


159 
a 


730 


it. pa Tov “AmodAa, “yo pev 


Zr. pa At’, ov bn7’ eywy. Yo. ovdev 


735 


Zw. Pepe vuv aOpnow mparor, o tT pq, Tovrovi. 
ovros, Kabevdecs ; 
Ov. 
Bw. eXes TL; 
wave; 
ovK éyxadhupapevos Taxéws TL ppovreets ; 
it. wept Tov; ov yap por TovTO Ppdcov, ® YéKpares. 
Zw. avrTds 6 Tr Bovra mparos eLevpav éye. 
ir. dakrkoas pupiakis aya Bovdopan, 
TEpt TOV TOKWY, OTWS av aT0O@ pndevi. 
2. 


is the joke (or the reality) of 
“riding the goat” in initiations ?) 
Because of this literal “throwing 
on” of the owvpa, Streps. uses 
émt-BaAAw, instead of the usual 
‘é€u-BadrAw or tro-BadAw fo sug- 
gest. 

730. & dpvaxidev: from the 
lambskins ; with a play on éfapv7- 
Tixav (1172; cp. éapvos 1230, and 
éfapvetoOa to deny) — hence the 
need for the tragic omission of 
the article rwv. Oud of the fleeces 
he sighs for some fleecing scheme ; 
or out of the skins some skin-flint 
plan. —éwo-otepyntpl6a: he fails 
to catch the new adj. in -txos 
(728), but has not forgotten his 
grammar lesson in genders, so 
forms a special feminine on 


¥» , ‘\ , N 4 
Ou vuy Kadvmrov, Kat oxdoas THY dpovTida 


740 


analogy of dpvaxis. — Silence. 
Long Pause. Socrates abstracted. 

731. GOpfow: subjv. after pepe ; 
cp. pep tdw 21, GMT. 257. 

735-47. Third essay at Origi- 
nal Research with encouraging 
results — at first. 

736. wep\ rot: what about ? 

737. ards... wpGros: this is 
the pedagogic doctrine of the real 
Socrates, that initiative must come 
from within; see 137 n. 

740. Kkadtrrov: the pedagogue 
tends throughout to elevated dic- 
tion; plain prose here would use 
a compound as in 735, 727.— 
oxdoas xré.: case off your mind 
to rarity (lit. so as to be subtle); 
cp. 107, 409 for cydfw, and 229 
for the kinship of dpovris and dap. 


% 
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AerrHy be puKpory ‘repeppéves TO. — 


6p0as 


TaXas. 


S 


N 
Svat wy Ls 


OKOTOY. Olwor 


oe ie ey ee a aA , 
EX GTpéa* Kay atropys TL THY vonudrwr, 


aeis amedOe, kata TH yvouy wadw 


7 s 2s ‘ , 
kingoy adfis airs Kai Cyysibpicoy. 
. ® Yoxparid.ov. didrrarov. 
EX® TOKOU yYapNV atrooTEepHTiKTD. 
ar. 


éxide€ov avrnv. 
Xo. TOTI; 


745 
Zo. Ti, @ yépor; 


9 \ 
€LTTE 


Sj viv po— 


yuvaixa pappaxid’ ei mpidpevos Berradhy 
Kadehount vixrwp THY cedivyy, elra dy 


aurny kabeipauy és Aodetov orpoyyvdop, 


9742. apdypara: troubles. 

742. dpOs Si-aipdv: wth sct- 
entific analysis; again the catch- 
words of the day. d-a:pety was 
the technical method alike of 
Socrates and of the sophists. — 
oto. rédas: a tragedy is going on. 

743- G&wopgs: construed with 
Tt, not with vonyarwv; are in a 
quandary over. 

"745. {Lvy@@picov: perpend ; the 
genealogy of the word is probably 
Cvyov (yoke of a balance), Cvyou, 
LiywOpov, CvywOpifw. — Silence. 
Long Pause. Then Streps. shows 
his head from beneath the cov- 
erlet. 

747. Heat last has caught the 
“iKOs adj. 


75° 

748. rd wl: namely, what? 
French feguel? 

749. gappaxiéa: §$Thessalian 


witches were recognized masters 
of magic, even to deducing the 
moon from heaven. Thessalian 
drugs and incantation still held 
their repute in Horace’s time 
(Epode 5.21 and 45); his Cani- 
dia boasts folo deripere lunam 
vocihis meis (Epode 17. 77)— 
unless indeed Horace is merely 
adapting from old Greek sources. 
—t: is our familiar supposing. — 
wptdmevos: may mean only fo pur- 
chase the services of. 

751. atrhv: dodily; in em- 
phatic position. — Aodetov: prop- 
erly a case for a crest (Acdos) ; 


Bariss + Saptusis tr « 
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gy a > a Yy 
WOTEP KATOTTPOV, KATA fe ee = 


Zo. Ti oyra Tour av wpednoee ir. O71; 
él paneer avarédXou oehiivy Mm ov Omnay star 
“Son Sap : : gay 
ovK ay aro oiny TOUS TOKOUS. Yo. opiy ti dy; 
Et. Ori Kara wnva tapyipiov Saveileray. 756 


Yo. ev y: GAN’ Erepoy ad cor TpoBade re Sekiopy. ChAn~O~ 


4 4 , 4 , 
€l ToL ypado.ro TevTeradarTds Tis Sikn, 


9 A 9 A > v4 > ] , 
OTWS GV AUTI)V apavio-eas, glare pot. 


ir. Omrws; Grws; ovK old arap Cnryréov. 760 
Yo. py} vuv mept wavrov ele TY yropuny aéi, 


then for any round article, as a 755. énuh rl 84: because why ? 
_ Katortpov, and . . . the moon. me 755: kard pfiva: cp. the old 


word pnvn moon. 

757. «6 ye: bravo! Sarcastic, 
as we see by the issue in 781; 
but taken seriously by poor Streps., 
pleased and proud of his first &- 
-aipeors and his first ascension 
among Ta peréwpa. (If ed ye be 
spoken not ironically, but  sin- 
cerely, then Arist. means to ridi- 
cule both for fools.) — wpoBadé : 
489 n. 

758. ypadoro: registered, sc. 
on the waxen tablet of the court 
calendar. 

759. a&dhavioaas: in the legal 
sense fo guash ; but the pupil takes 
it literally ¢o cause to disappear. 

760. In his halting perplexity 
Streps. allows four feet of the 
verse to fall apart. 

761 f. There must be xo coop- 
Greek Mirror. ing up of the intellect, no concen- 


= Gs 
3. ae er - =i 
: — ": 


a 





ARISTOPHANES — II 


> > #9 a, N FAQS > “ 3 7 
GAN’ droydda THY dpovTid’ eis Tov dépa 
hwwdderov woTep ynACAGLARY TOU 7r0dds. 


nupyk addauow THs Sikns copwrdrny, 
oe p0L. 


Xo. Toiav tia ; 
atl 
Srehass Thv NiBov - —- 766 


TavTny édpakas, THY Kahny, THY Sradavy, 


aT. 
WOT avToV Opodoyety 
Zr. on mapa Toor dappar 
ab Hs To Tup amrou 
ir. eywye. 
ww. 


Zw. THY vadop Eyes; 


4 4 a > ¥ > 4 , 
hépe ti Snr’ av, et ravrnv AaBor, 
e , Ud “N 4 e a 
Ondre ypaddotto THY Sikny 6 ypappareds, 
dtutépw oras ade mpds TOV nALoY 


77° 


Ta ypappar EKTHE GULL THs euns dixns; 


should not Streps. have the credit 
for this famous exclamation rather 
than Archimedes two hundred 
years later ? 

766. Sn: ever (346) .— happa- 
xoméXats: besides his drugs and 
burning-glasses, the pharmacist 
sold magic rings and other rari- 
ties. Cp. the apothecary’s shop 
in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
Fe 7: 


Zo. copes ye, vy Tas Xdpitas. Ur. op’ ws jOopar, 
6ru mevrerddavros Suaygyparrai pow Sixy. 

Lo. aye 57 Taxéws rouri Eyydpzacor. it. ToTi; 

tration ; a cloud-worshipper should 768. Grrovot: cp. 18 are 

have a rarefied mind. Avyxvov. — Ayes: do you mean ? 
763. pyrodévOnv: cockchafer. 769. rh Sfr av: cp. 154. 

Little beetles thread-tied by the 770. & ypap.: the clerk of the 

foot are still found in the tropics, court. 

‘worn by young ladies as orna- 771. wpdos tov fAvov: cp. 198. 

ments. — Silence. Pause. 772. tx-rh€ar: to melt out 
764. nipynxa: Lureka! Why the letters would indeed be an 


daddaviots of the suit. 

773. vh tas Xdpiras: an un- 
common oath, but appropriate to 
the graceful wit of Strepsy’s 
scheme, which is a second practi- 
cal application of science to the 
moral problems of life. Ironical 
probably; but see n. on 757. 

774£. Siva-yéyparrar: stricken 


through, cancelled. — tuvapw: dif- 
fers from b@apralw 4go. 








7 
Krekwddw = lems ewey, 
; Sle ciGun ‘ 
Aiwediyes = Tred 4h 

a 
[Am Acaay 8 n = BetfG 


Cok Chay - 
Se gaves ikea sleaell 
aT [Runs fools 
LE, Win DLE 
SJadeas = Cron, ain — SE 
> ‘ =d ) 7 
dro eyspie = oe a 
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OTws atootpépar ay avridicav Sikny 

a > , A 14 v4 
ped\Awv odAnoew, py TapovTwv papripav. 
davrdrata kal paor’. Yo. ceive Oy. Br. wal 

&) A€yw. 

> 4 ¥ ~ 3 a ‘4 

ei mpoobev ert pias evertrwons dixns, 
‘N “N 3 \ A b > , 4 

mpiv THY éunv Karel”, atayfaiunv tpéxwv. 780 

IQA , b' “\ ‘ » t > x. 
ovderv éyets. Zr. vp TOUS Peods eywy’, eet 

3 ‘\ > 3 A A > , rd 
ovdels Kat €uov TeOvewrtos eiad£e Sixnv. lune 
SOXerS: nd 2 9 a Orda€. > »¥ 2: » bs ihe 
VOdEts: dmepp’, ovK ay didda ava ert. 
6tiy Ti; val mpos Tav Oeav, & LaKpares. 
GAN’ evOds emdHOe ov y, arr ap Kat pays: m4 

> A V4 Q A 3 , a 
eet ri vuvi mpa@rov edrdaxOns ; déye. 
dép’ ido, Ti pevto. TpaTov Hv; Ti Tpwrov Fv; 


776 


¥ 


Tis Hv ev  parropea pevto. taddira ; 


¥ , 
OyLol, Tis Hv ; 


emiAnopoTaTov Kal okaLOTaTOY yEpovTLoD ; 


776. dvriSineév: partic.; zf de- 
Sendant. — Sixnv: with azoorpe- 
ato. 

777. Opdfioav: see 34 n. 

778. davdétata: as easy as 
lying. He waxes proud; but 
alas, “ Pride goeth before a fall.” 
— Kal 84: = 7dn at once. 

779. wpdaGev: 2.¢. before mine. 
—lverréons: pending. . 

780. wodetoOar: Z.¢. by the 
court crier. — dwayfalunv: this is 
Original Research (evpeots) with 
a vengeance! But the satire is 
on the Higher Education as much 
as on the rustic. 


781, odSiv Adyas: nonsense ! 


Zw. ovn és Képaxas amoplepel, 


79° 


—Undone, but unrealizing it, 
Streps. talks back: “ By the gods 
but I do” talk sense. 

784. val: “O do;” tragically, 
for the blow has fallen. 

785. émAfOa: érAavOdva is 
the prose form. — xat: before the 
verb often means emphasis on the 
Eng. auxiliary; “whatever you 
do learn.” 

787. pévro.: really, indeed. 

789. dwo-dOepet: = arei POe- 


pOvpevos. 
790. &mAncydétarov: usually 
-povérratov. — Socrates turns 


away in high dudgeon or in ab- 
straction. 
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Zr. otpor, ri oby 670 6 Kaxodaipwv reicopat ; 
amo yap ddovpat, py palwv yurroorpodeiv. 
add’, @ Nedédat, ypnorov 7. cvpBovdrevoare. 


Xo. pets perv, @ mperBura, cvpBovdevopmer, 
el got Tis vids eat ExTeOpappéevos, 795 
TEeUTE EKELWOV aYTL GavTOU payOdve,. 
Zr. aA’ €ore pot ye vids adds Te kayalds: 
adn’ ovk dre yap pavOavew, ti éyw 7dBw ; 
Xo. ov 8 émirpéreis ; It. evowparer yap Kat 
oppryg, 
¥ > 3 ”~ b) 4, “~ , 
KQaOT EK YUVaLK@V EevTTEpwr TwV Kotoupas. 800 
9 “ , a 3 3 4 é A 5 QA “\ "4 aN 
arap péreyt y abrov: Hv Oe pn Gedy, 
> »¥ gp 9 ’ ~ 9 A > 4 
ovK eof Orws oun e€€A@ 'K THS OlKias. 
adn’ éxavdpevorv p’ ddtyov etoehOav ypdvov. 
Xo. dp’ aicOdve mreiora 8° yuas aya adriy’ 
efwy [avreSt; 
792. Gro... ododpar: tmesis. 800. é: of origin; = descend- 
— yAdorro-orpodetv: fo ply the ant, scion of. — e-wrlpev: a word 
tongue. of high diction, hence “of the 


794 ff. Spoken by the xopv- 
gatos in measured tragic trim- 
eters, 7.¢. with no “resolutions” 
of long syllables into two shorts. 

797- tt: emphatic by posi- 
tion and by ye; “I ave a son, it 
is true.” —Kadds re kdya0ds : IOI n. 

798. yap: since.— rl bya wh8o : 
“what am / to do?” 

799. etowpared: 75 brawny- 
bodied; prose would be evpworos 
T® TwMpatt OF TO cpa, or the like. 
—odpryg: zs lusty; also poetic. 


élite” rather than our scornful 
“high-flyers.”— rév Kowrtpas: 
daughters of —; see 48 n. 

802. otk ér@’ Sas odbc: most 
certainly ; so in 1307. 

803. Addressed to Socrates. 
Streps. hastens from the aiAy 
across the street into his own 
house. 

804-13. As Socrates retires 
(eiceAOwv 803), the chorus address: 
him, as in the dyn they had 
sung to Streps. (700-05). 
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povas Jewv; as 806 
9 9Q> 3 \ 9 “A 
E€roiuos 00 éoTiv atavra Spar, 
Go av Kehevys. 
“ > > “ b] id “ ~ > 
ov 8 avdpos éexrem\ynypevov Kai havepas émnp- 
peevou 

a) 2 , 9 ~ 4 
yous amodapes 6 Te TAELTOY S¥vacaL, 

4 aA 4 A As ¢ ? 
Taxéws: pret yap Trws Ta TOLAvO” Erépa. Tpémer Oar. 


7 


SIO 


»¥ Q A e id ¥3> 3 ~ “~ 
Zt. ovrot, pa THY Opiydny, er evravOor pevets: 
add’ €of.’ éhOav rovs Meyakdéous kiovas. 
> 5 ws , A , > a 
Ge. W@ Oalporle, TL KPNMA TATYELS, W TATED; 


OUK Ev Ppoveis, pa Tov Aia Tov ‘Odvpmror. 


810. dvipdés: since the refer- 
ence is definitely to Streps., the 


omission of article is poetic. — 


dewewAny.: dazed, perhaps with 
admiration of Socrates, as the 
schol. says (€mazvouvros ). — érnp- 
pévou: excited, eager; 42, 1457. 

811. droddWes: fut. indic. as 
imv.; Adrrw fo lap, used of 
wolves and dogs, is easily trans- 
ferred to human creatures of prey. 

812. raxéws: by position is a 
nota bene postscript ; and quickly. 
— ret: zs apt. — eréipq: adv. 
— xt Socrates. 

At about the middle point of 
many Greek dramas a new central 
character or theme is assumed. 
Here the new-schooling of the old 
generation is dropped as hopeless, 
that of young Pheidippides is es- 
sayed, with complete success. 


814-88. Another ér-eurdduov, 
introductory to this second theme. 
Streps. issues, leading his brawny 
hopeful. 

814. pa thy OplxAnv: dy Fog; 
swearing in terms of the New Re- 
ligion is as far as the befogged - 
Strepsy can get in it — which often 
happens. — évrav@ot: sometimes 
= évrav@a; it was not inelegant, 
as is the corresponding Eng. “he 
was not Zo home.” 

815. The command to “go 
and eat the pillars of his great- 
uncle Megacles”” (124) may mean 
only wild rage in Streps. or may 
be “ biting” irony for the historic 
Megacles (see v. 46), if the scho- 
liast’s story is true that only the 
pillars of his house remained after 
a spendthrift life. 

817. od ed dpovets: you are 
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ir. idov y’ idov, ‘At’ "Oddpariov’ « 


TS pwpias, § 


“ ? , »” ‘4 
tov Ata vopiley, ovta THALKOUTOVL. 
$e. ri dé rour éeyéAacas €redv; =r. exfupovpevos 
9 5 , > A > ee , 
OTL TaLOapLov El KaL Ppovets apyarika. 821 
9 N ld 9 3 2 A 4 
opus ye pynv mpooedO, wv’ eidns mAciova, 
4 4 “A 3 A “\ \ > \ » 
Kat co. Ppaow mpayp, 6 ov palwv avyp eet. 
9 Q Le ‘ 4 , 
6rws S€ TovTo pn Sidakyns pndeva. 


¥ 
Lr. wpooas vuvi Aia. 825 
> 
Zt. opas obv ws ayabdv 76 pavOdvey; 


adXa Tis; 


Ge. idov: Ti €or; 
$e. eywy’. 

ovK €otw, ®@ Devdirrmidn, Zevs. Be. 
Zr. Aivos Baorrever, rov Ai’ é€eAnraxais. 


Be. atBor Ti Anpets ; 
$e. ris dyou TavTa; 


ir. tot rovP ovrws Exov. 
Zt. Lweparys 6 Myjdtos 830 


kai Xaipedar, ds olde Ta YuddA@v iyvy. 
$e. ov 8 eis TorovTOY Tav paviay éd7ijrvOas, 


not in your right mind; a frequent 
phrase. 

818. (Sod: “listen to that.” — 
Tis poplas: gen., as in 153. 

819. vopl{ew: exclamatory inf. ; 
268. — tyAtkovtrovl: cp. 799. 

820. éy&acas: present in 
Eng.; 174. 

821. Here is topsy-turvydom 
truly Aristophanic: a little old 
man with new-fashioned notions 
vs. a strapping young man with 
old-fashioned ones. — On dpyatixa 
see 483 n. 

822. Spes ye 
Gpws; 631. | 

823. & padov xré.: “that will 
make a man of you”; with the 


phy: = grr 


Stress Triumphant, as when Archi- 
medes said: dos pot rov orG, xat 
Kiv® THV Yh. 

824. dros ph: with aor. subjv. 
to express prohibition; S. I1gr, 
G. 1354, GMT. 283. Cp. dws 
with fut. indic. v. 257. Streps. 
has caught the “mysteries” from 
the pa@yrys in v. 143. 

827. Confidentially and per- 
haps a little fearfully. 

828. Atvos: 380. 

829. alBot: 102. 

830. 6MfAtos: the best-known 
atheist of the day came from the 
island of Melos, viz. Diagoras. 
The joke is as if Streps., some 
twenty-five years ago, had said 
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Kai pnoev eins dravpov avdpas Sekiovs 

Kal vouv €xovtas* ay vTd THS Pevdwriag 835 
3 ld > > N v4 bd) sQ> 3 4 

drexeipat oddels TaxroT 00d HAEnparo, 

ove cis Badavetov ADE Novaduevos: av Se 


Se 
O 


4 A N ‘4 
aoTep TEOvEwTOS KaTahover ov Tov Biov. 


add’ ws tTaxior EAOwy virép Enov pavOave. 


} , > a > 9 id N 10 , » 
€. Tt av Tap EKELY@VY KQAL pa OL XPNOTOV TUS QV; 


ahnfes; doamep €or ev avOparos coda’ 841 


s Se \ e 9 6; > N , 
YvVwo et € COavTOV Ws aha nS €l Kat TAXUS. 


> > 3 A 4 > 9» a > ~ , 
GAN’ erravdpevov p ddiyov évravfot xpovov. 


Pe. 


“Robert G. Socrates,” the audi- 
ence expecting “ Ingersoll.” 

833. xoAéo.: yoAav = peday- 
xoAady = patverOa = rapadpoveiv 
= OUK ev dpovely. — eborrdper: Cp. 
evpypety 263; high-sounding for 
awa of 105, and followed by a 
“tragic” trimeter (794 n.). 

835. vd rhs dadwrlas: from 
their thrift, not because they were 
low fellows (zrovypot), as Pheidip. 
thought (v. 102). Satire, of course, 
as the bath-fee was only two cop- 
pers (xaAKovs). The fling at Soc- 
rates as sparing of ointment and 
bath is true; even his pupil Plato 
has him bathed and _ sandalled 
only on grand occasions (Symp. 
174 @.). 

838. Somep teOvedros: this is 
the regular position for a wovep- 


oipo., Ti Spdow, Tapadpovovvros Tov TarTpos ; 
ree 


clause, viz. before the main word 
(here pov), not after, as in Eng. 
—ara-Aote:: 2d sing. mid., and 
ov short, as often ot in rovéty. 
xata- (down) in Greek verbs often 
= up with Eng. verbs, as in éo 
finish up, to clean up, wash up, 
pack up, i.e. thoroughly. Here to 
bathe up a property (Biov) is to 
squander it, to pour it out like 
water. So in Latin e-davo, e-luo. 

839. tirép: cp. dvTi 796. 

840. kal: see n. on 785. 

841. &AnOes: exclamation, dis- 
tinct from dAnfeés; so, really now, 
indeed (ironical). — év dvOpeérrois : 
in the world. 

842. The commonest of Greek 
proverbs was yvoGi cavrov. — 
maxes: ¢hick-headed, fat-witted. 

843. L2xzt Streps. 
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TOTEpov Tapavoias avrov eloayaywv Edw, 845 
f) Tots WopotTyots THY paviay abrov dpaca ; 

ir. dep’ ido, ov rovrovi ti vopiters; eimé pot. 

$e. ddexrpvova. ir. Kahos ye. tguryvi Se zi; 

$e. ddexrpvov’. Xr. audwravrov; katayéAactos el. 
py vuv Td Nourdv, adAa THVdE pev Kade 850 
d\exTpvaivay, Tovrovi 5 ddécropa. 

$e. ddextpvaway; Tair enables ra Sefta 
elow trapeav apt. Tapa Tous ynyeres ; 

ir. yarepa ye woAd’* GAN’ 6 Te pabouw’ Exdorrore, 
éredavOavouny av evOds vd tAUOOUs erav. _—-855 

$e. Sia radra 97 Kat Ooiwdriov admmdecas ; 

Zr. GAN’ ovK arrodddex’, adda KatamepportiKa. 

$e. tas d éuBadas rot Térpodas, avdnre av; 

Zt. worep Ilepucdens eis 7d Séov drddera. 
GAN’ tO. Badil’, twuev-: elra to Twarpt 860 


l4 > 4 > a , 
TuOopevos e€dpapte: Kayo Tot TOTE 


845. wapavolag: gen. of the 
charge. —eloayayév: sc. eis TO 
Sixacryptov. 

846. coprnyois: fva romnowou, 
ait@ gopov SyAovore éyys avre 
Gavarov (schol.). — Re-enter 
Streps. with cock and hen. 

850. Kadetv: infinitive for im- 
perative. 

853. yn-yevets: regular epithet 
of the earth-sprung giants who 
once stormed Olympus to unseat 
the gods, as now these sophist- 
giants proposed to replace Zeus by 
“Juice” (Atvos). 


855. &v: iterative, as in 54. 

856. Oolydriov: “sacrificed” 
at v. 500. 

857. Kkara-wedpévrixa: KaTa- 
as in 838. Streps. has worn out 
his coat dy thinking — the reason, 
perhaps, for its disappearance 
among modern college men. 

858. rérpohas: Tpézw. 

859. els rd Stow: see Introd. 
§ 48. Pericles’ entry of the sum 
he spent was eis ro Séov avyAwoa. 
Poor Strepsy’s variant is drwAeca! 

861. e-duapre: be as bad as 
you like (é§-). 
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old” é€éren cou rpavAicavr. miOdpevos 
6v mpatov 6Boddv ehaBov nrcacriKor, 
4 > , o e 4 
TovTov mpiayny cor Avacigys auacioa. 
de. 7) nv ov Tovro.s TE xpovw ToT ayDéoa. 865 
t 6 


=r. 


ed y Ort ereio Ons. — Sevpo Sedp’, & XéKpares, 


¥ > ) , \ en \ 
eEehP- ayw ydp vo Tov vidv Tovrovi 


¥ 2 9 , 
QKOVT AVATELO AS. 


Zo. 


4 Ud > > » 
VYTVUTLOS YAP €OT E71, 


kat Tov Kpewabpar ov TpiBwv trav évOdde. 


$e. avros tpiBwv eins av, eb Kpeuad ye. 


862. rpavAleavr.: Alcibiades, 
in part the original of Pheidip. 
(see n. on 46), must have kept his 
baby-lisp through life as seen in 
Wasps 44 ff. See also on 872 
infra. 

863. oPoAdv: this antecedent 
of ov has been incorporated into 
the ov-clause and attracted into 
the ov-case; in the next verse it 
recovers its proper case (gen. of 
price with érpidynyv) in its proxy 
Tovrov. 

864. Araclog: 408 n. and In- 
trod. §§ 51, 59. — dpag(Sa: a toy 
chariot, or it may be a gingerbread 
one. Sonny's “horse-complaint ” 
had set in early. 

865. Pheidip. yields; but, with 
the irony so common in tragedy, 
he, his father’s only hope, is made 
here the first to give unheeded 
warning that he will prove his 
father’s curse. — pfv: regular 
initial phrase of a serious oath. — 
Te Xpdvp wore: some day. 


870 


867. €£edOe: Socrates issues. 
868. wyrinos: a childlng; 
Epic dim. of wyrws (105). 
Socrates uses it tva xaramAnéy Tov 
vewrepov (schol.).— yap: that’s 
because; gives the reason for the 
unwillingness (dxovra) of Pheidip. 
869. xpepadpav: the poetic 
lengthening of a before 6p in comic 
tambic trimeter (see n. On 513) 
must be meant as an affected ele- 
gance on the part of Professor 
Socrates. So also seems to be 
tpiBwr in the especially Euripidean 
sense of versed in (with gen.). — 
tplBav: if xpeudOpa is translated 
hanging basket (218 n.), we may 
then use for tpiBwv our phrase Zo 
have the hang of a thing, for the 
sake of the joke in the next verse. 
870. tplBev: an old ipariov 
that had often gone to the fuller’s 
to be suspended and “ flogged” 
(rpi8w) in cleaning was called 
TpiBwy — we might say a scrub or 
knock-about. The impudent an- 


e 
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Kal TOLOL XeiAeruy Sueppunkoow. 
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mas av pao. of otros amddevéw Sixns 
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apéde, SidacKke’ Ovupdcodds éorw dice’ 


3 4 4 4 5 N 
evOUs yé Tou Taddpiov Gv TuvvovToVt 


swer of Pheidip. is therefore: 
“you would ave the hang of a 
scrub yourself, if you were sus- 
pended.” 

872. Wod ‘xpéuaro’: Usten to 
your “xpéuoio”! It is not the 
youth’s impudence that offends 
Socrates (that was a hopeful sign 
in “Young Athens”), but his 
broad pronunciation of -a-, 
whereas cultured Athenians had 
begun to shorten such words as 
KAaiw to KAdw, kuiwto xadw. Phei- 
dip., being a sort of Tony Lump- 
kin, had said h-i-g-h-sted for 
hoisted; cp. the colloquial dai for 
57, vai for vy. Or possibly Phei- 
dip. lisped his p (see n. on 862), 
as Alcibiades does in Wasps 45 
(6Ags for épds, xoAaxos for xopa- 
KOS). 

873. Steppunxdor: wide apart 
(lit. flowing apart). Quintilian 
warns against this in /zstit. Or. 
I. 11.9: “ Observandum erit etiam, 
ut recta sit facies dicentis, ne 


labra distorqueantur, ne immodi- 
cus hiatus rictum discindat.” 

874 f. As in 318, a string of 
rhetorical abstracts in -ows, the 
last one probably a novelty of 
Arist. Dropping the literal mean- 
ings (which should be noted), 
we may translate “the arts of ex- 
oneration, citation, and persuasive 
quash-ation,” these belonging to 
defendant, plaintiff, and advocate 
respectively. yavvow is to make 
porous, spongy (xavvos); hence fo 
make light of your opponent's 
argument. 

876. wxalro. ye: “and yet”; 
spoken musingly. — raddévrov: a 
hit at Hyperbolus and a hint for 
Strepsiades. If Hyperbolus suc- 
ceeded, there is hope for —the 
rich-enough. 

877. Bupdscodos: of clever wit ; 
evpuys, éx Tod idiov Gvpod odds 
(schol.). 

878. ruvvoutrovl: feeny-weeny $ 
with a gesture, as in 392. 
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orws © éxeivw TH ACyw palyoerat, 
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a 19 4 3 4 \ , 
Os Ta0LKa A€ywr avaTpeme TOY KpEiTTOVa * 


aA de ? \ A 10 4, 4 
€av O€ {£7}, TOV YOUV AOLKOY TAGCY TEXVY. 885 
Zw. avros pabyoera tap’ avroiy Tow Adyow. 


3 “ > #93 i4 
éyw 8 amrécopan. 


Zt. TOUTO vu wéeuvno’, OTWS 


apes tavra Ta Sikau’ dvridéyev Sunijoeraigy SUP % 
a 


Xopds | | 0 ‘ 
Aixatos 
xapeu Sevpi, SetEov cavrov 
A A 4 ‘ ¥ 
to.or Gearais, kaimrep Opacvs av. 890 


879. evSov: at home. 

881. was Soxeis: once a real 
question the phrase had become a 
mere adverb; you can't think how 
nicely. 

882. Sras: with fut. indic., as 
in 257. 

885. édv Sé ph: 7z.¢. if not doth. 
— whoy téexvy: Jy all means. 

887. daréropar: dz-eyu; exit 
Socrates, Streps. calling after him. 

888. ta Slkava: cp. 1315, 1339. 

What the original play con- 
tained in place of 889-1114 it is 
now idle to speculate. The pres- 
ent verses are a substitution, as 
we learned from Hypoth. 8’. If 


the Ravennas manuscript presents 
the text here as Arist. finally left 
it, he must have intended to write 
a song for the chorus but got no 
further than the title. 

889. The Just and Unjust Ar- 
guments now appear before Phei- 
dip. (and Streps.?) to present their 
respective methods of education, 
the old and the new. The schol. 
says they were costumed as fight- 
ing cocks and brought out in 
wicker cages. This seems fantas- 
tical to us, but is probably the 
truth. In Athens at that time 
bird costumes and cockfights were 
popular.— The rhythm for 889- 
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948 is anapaestic dimeter or mo- 
nometer. 

891. 0° Soe xpyges: even the 
initial words of "Adixos Adyos are 
quoted, the schol. says, from the 
poet of the New Learning, Euripi- 
des. There are reasons for suppos- 
ing that the whole scene parodies 
some situation in his Zelephus, as 
does Ach. 430 ff. The word ypylw 
is poetic. 

892. tv: in the presence of; 
“Adcxos feels no stage fright. 

895. ddoxovta: Dretending. 

896. yvopas xawwds: see n. on 
317. These new yv@por were to 
replace the golden ones taught in 


olden times from Homer, Solon, 
Theognis, and others. 

897. trovrove(: pointing to the 
audience, Athens then, as always, 
loving novelty. “A@yvaio . . . eis 
ovdey Erepov nixaipovy 7 A€yew Te 
axove.y Tt kavorepov (Acts of Apos- 
tles 17. 21). 

go2. Slxnv: not so much justice 
(Sixatoowwyn) as Justice, the god- 
dess. 

903. wapd roto. Gcots: with a 
solemn gesture perhaps. 

g04. The quibbling begins. 
The story of Cronus’ dethrone- 
ment by Zeus goes back to 
Homer. , 
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905 


xopet 7d kaxov’ Sdre pow Nexdvyp. 


Ab. Tupoyepwy el KaVappLoTos. 
Av. - Karatvyov el Kavaiojxuvtos. 
Ab. pooa p’ elpnkas. At. Kat Bwpodrdyos. 910 
A6. Kpiveo. oTepavots. Au Kat matpadoias. 
A6b. XPve@ TaTrwv pw ov yryvdoKes. 
At. ov OnTa mpd TOU y’, dAAa podvBdw. 
Aé. vov € ye Koopos ToT éeoriv epol. 
At. Opacvs el mrodXov. AB. ov dé y' dpyaios. 
At. dua. oe S€ hourav ovdeis eOédet 916 
TOV [LELpaKiwp - 
Kat yuwrOynoe tor ’APnvaiots 
ofa diddoKers TOUS avOyTouS. 
A$. abypets aioypas. Av. od dé y’ ed mparres. 


‘4 4 ‘4 > 9 4 
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Gf porepov y emreixeves, 


905. avrof: position as in 515. 

906. rourl: here; see n. on 
723.— Kal 54: = 707. He rec- 
ognizes this stock objection at 
once and it makes him sick— 
much as one feels when young- 
sters reject the whole Bible because 
of Jonah and the Whale. 

908. d&v-dppooros: a 10-ft; in 
modern pertness “ a back number.” 

gro. “ Your epithets are roses.” 
Young Littlewit has in all ages 
delighted in being thought rakish. 

QI1. oredhavots: the verb in 
“Ow, 


92! 


912. wdrrev: cp. ypvcd-rac- 
tos (of cloth shot or sprinkled with 
gold) and xata-ypvodw (to gild). 

913. mpdrob: asinv. 5. Such 
epithets as xararvywy would not 
heretofore have given a golden 
reputation, but rather one as hase 
as lead (y0AvBdos). 

914. viv Sé ye: seen. on 169; 
now times have changed. 

915. woAddoS: = wav; Cp. oXr- 
you 722. 

916. dorav: fo go to school. 

g20. eb mpdrres: are a great 
success, in good case. 


174 APISTOSANOYS 
Tyredos elvat Mvods packer, . 
éx mnpioiov Le." ~ Oo 
yvapas Tparywy TavdeXereious. 
A6. apo. codias — At. @po. pavias— 925 
Aé. Hs envycOns— Av. THs o7s, TOAEaS A 
NTis oe Tpeder 
Avpatvopuevoy Tos petpakiots. 
Ab. ovxt dudd&ers Todrov Kpdvos av. 
At. eimep y avTov cwlhnvar xp7 930 
Kal 7 Aadiay povoy adoKnOaL. 
Ad. devp’ A, rovrov 8 éa paiver Oar. 
At. Krave, THY xEL_p Hv éemBaddps. 
Xo. mavoacbe payns Kat Aovdopias. 
GAN’ ériderEar ov TE TOUS TpOTEepoUsS 935 


v9 2515 , ‘ ‘ 
QTT €COLOACKES, Ou TE THY KaAlWH)V 


922 ff. ddoKxev: as in 895. — 
A sententious, ragged beggar in 
Euripides’ Zelefhus turns out to 
be Telephus himself, the king of 
Mysia. So, Arist. thinks, this ras- 
cally New Learning, this spruce 
Success, had formerly the ill repute 
of a beggar munching his scraps 
of pettifogger’s wisdom. 

924. ITZavSeXerelovs: the schol. 
says: 6 IlavdeAeros trav mepi ra 
Sixacrypid éore Star piBovrwy, dixa- 
oTav 7} Kal ovKopavtav yyouv 6 
prrodixaos Kal ypadwv dndi- 
opara. 

925. Spor: is, for “Adsxos, a 
sigh of admiration for the “ clever- 


ness ” of the Zelephus ; for Aixasos, 
it is a groan of indignation. 

929. roirov: Pheidip. — Kpé- 
vos: n. on 398. 

930. elwep ye: tf indeed. Sup- 
ply ddaéw before it. 

932. t8: to Pheidip.—é: 
scan as one syllable, by ovv-igyors ; 
S. 50, HA. 42, G. 47. 

933. KAatoe: fut. mid. of 
Kiaiw; Eng. idiom is “you'll 
catch it.”—émBéAAqs: conative 
present. 

935. éwlSegéar: the mid. is fo 
give an exhibition of oneself or of 
his powers; the active is ¢o show 


(748). 
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rd 9 a > v4 “~ 
maidevow, ores av axovoas odor 
avrideyovTow Kpivas dotra. 
AS. Kaywy eédw. 
, N 4 4 4 
hépe 51) Torepos AcLeu TpdTEpos ; 
tovTa Sécw" 


Au. Spav tavr eédo. 
940 
AS. 
5 
KaT €k ToUTwV, wv av éEn, 
pypatiow.w Kavos avrov 
Kat Ovavotats KataTolevow. 
. A > 3 , 
76 TeXevtatoy 8, Hv avaypvly, 945 
“ , 4 JAN b \ 
76 Tpdcwrov aay Kai Tadp0alpwo 
KevTovpevos, woTep uT avOpnvar, 
VITO TOV yvwpaV atroheEiTat. 
940. Ada: wll 


speak his war with Sparta, so also in most 


speech ; not épet. 

942. & rovrwv xré.: to be shot 
down by material from one’s own 
quiver would be humiliation in- 
deed, as in the case of the eagle 
shot by a pinion from his own 
wing. 

943 f. prnparloor: Akraselets, 
smart turns of speech. — dvavolars : 
concetts. 

945. dva-ypify: “if he try to 
say Boo,” z.e. a single syllable. 


ATQN 949-1104 


As Athens at this period de- 
lighted in contests between 


athletes, musicians, triremes, legal 
disputants, fighting cocks and so 
on, not to mention her 27-years’ 


comedies a contest in words was 
offered. This debate took place 
in a form fairly fixed though ad- 
mitting considerable freedom, viz. 
(1) a song by the chorus, (2) a 
summons to the combat two lines 
long from the xopv¢atos, (3) the 
first speech (the chorus probably 
standing and not dancing), (4) an 
antistrophic song, (5) the anti- 
strophic summons to the second 
speaker, (6) the second speech, 
and finally in some cases (7) a 
decision or award to the victor 
(xpio.s). —In this play the alter- 
cation in anapaests just concluded 
has been merely a. wordy skir- 
mish comparable to that between 
Homer’s heroes before the real 
fray began (Mazon). 
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{77 


Tp@Tov pev ede. Tradds havyv ypvEavTos pydev 


akovcat’ 


_eira Badilew ev raiow dots evrdKras eis KiBapt- 


A 
OTOU 


ros a> 


Q 4 A 3 , 9 , 
TOUS KapyTas yuuvovs aOpdous, Kei Kpyvddn 


, 
KaTaveipo.. 


965 


eir’ ad mpopabely dop edidacker, Ta pnpe pr 


Evvéyovtas, 


h ‘TladAdda wepoérohw Sear’ H ‘tndréropov tt 


Béapa,’ 


a 
EVTELVALEVOUS THY appoviay, HY ol Twarépes Tape 


SwKav. 


otvn: sobriety, moderation, con- 
tinence, mens sana. — evevoproro : 
was the rule and custom, was cur- 
rent. 

963. yptfavros: cp. 945. 

964. ebrdxrws: because walk- 
ing azs-orderly in the streets be- 
tokened the slave, as the comic 
poet Alexis tells us. —els xOape- 
orot: z.¢. to his house; S. 870, 
HA. 730 a. From about ten to 
twelve years of age the boys had 
already learned reading and writ- 
ing €v ypaypariorov. 

965. rots Kkopfhras: fhose of 
the same village or of the same 
ward (xwpy) in Athens. — 
yupvots: z.¢. in tunic only, not 
wrapped up as now (987).— 
karaveldor: veiw, not vidw, seems 
to be proved the correct spelling. 


ARISTOPHANES —I2 


To “snow barley meal-like” is 
our “raining cats and dogs.” 

966. wpo-pabetv: ¢o learn be- 
times or early; cp. 476. — +d pypod 
xréi.: without holding thighs to- 
gether —an unseemly posture. 

967. IIlaAAdSa xré.: the first 
words of two old national hymns: 
“Pallas the Sacker of Cities dread ” 
and “A far-faring Strain.” The 
words mepoérois and tyAéropos 
(and Boapa ?) were quaint and 
poetic in Aristophanes’ time. 

968. évreavapévous xréi.: Srtch- 
ing or setting them to the key. 
dppoviav seems to be the “inter- 
nal” object of the verb. The 
dppovia “handed down by the 
fathers” was the Dorian, the three 
others (Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian) 
being imported from Asia. 
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ei S€ Tis avtrav Bwporoyevoar’, 7) Kapapeey Ta 


KapPTYHY, 


969 


9 e aA ‘ “\ ~ , Q 
olas Of viv Tas Kata Dpvvw tavras tas SvoKodo- 


KG{LTTTOUS, 


971 


éretpiBero TunTOpevos WodAds,, ws Tas Movoas 


apavilwr. 
ovo 
padarvioos, 
»2Q93 
ovo 
oéXLvop, 
sQ9 
ovo 


oo. evaddd€. 


avehéo0a. Seurvovvt é&nv Kepddaov THs 


981 


dvvnfov tav mpeoBurépwy apmalay ovde 


dwopayey, ovde xiydilew, ovd toxey TH 


A’. apyaid ye kai Aumodkiwdy Kat Terriywr avdpeota 


969. Boportoxedcarro: splayed 
the fool. —naprhy: a turn, musi- 
cal flourish. 

971. Ppivw: this Phrynis, a 
player and singer of nomes (one of 
the grave and ancient forms of 
Greek song), had taken over from 
the dithyrambists (qoparo-xdp- 
rat 333) trills and twists so azf- 
cult to turn that only expert musi- 
cians were equal to them. 

972. WodAds: Sc. rAxyas. 

981. dv-edéoOar: fo help him- 
self to (mid.).— Kepdrarov: he 
head, t.e. the bulb. — The article 
THs accompanies fadavides be- 
cause the radish was a regular 
relish; cp. “the salt,” “the but- 
ter.” 


982. Svvnfov: anzse and pars- 
ley (c€Xuvov) illustrate the simple 
old-time fare. — peo Bvrépev: gen. 
of separation, as if the verb were 
ad-apraley. 

983. Oo-dayetv: in modern 
parlance to make his dinner off the 
relishes and sweets. Also teétering 
(xixrALav) and holding the legs 
(rw rode) crossed have survived, 
as children have. 

984. The Dipolia was a bloody 
old festival to Zevs Hodevs, other- 
wise called Bovdovec from its chief 
ceremony, the slaughter of an 
ox. Auzod-wdys would be for us 
“Candlemas-ish” or ‘“Shrove- 
Tuesday-ish.” — rérn€ (grass- 
hopper or tree-cricket) was the 
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A N 
Kat Kydeidov Kai Bovdoviwr. 
TaUT é€oTiy exewva, 


179 


At. add” odv 


985 


e€ ay avdpas Mapafwropdyas jpn maidevors 


eO peer. 


“\ A \ “A bw se > e , , 3 
av d€ Tovs vov evOds ev iwatiouct SiddcKes evrerv- 


Aix Bar: 


y > 9? 4 9 > ~ v4 
@oTE p. amdyyerO’, Grav, dpxeioIat Tlavabnvaioss 


V4 b a 
déov avrovs, 


name given to some ornament — 
a golden spiral or frontlet or what- 
not — used by men of the Mara- 
thon period to fasten up their long 
hair. It was as much out of fash- 
ion at Athens in 423 B.C. as are 
wigs with us. 

985. KynSe(Sou: thrown in with 
these antiquities, comes suddenly 
the name of this contemporary 
dithyrambic poet—a comic way 
of putting him too out of date. 
But an inscription of about 415 B.c. 
shows that he survived the gibe 
and was still composing dithy- 
rambs. —4AXN’ otv: well, anyhow; 
cp. § ody 343. 


987. év-rervAly@ar: 40 go bun- 
dled up (perf.). rvAirrw from 
TUVAn @ cushion. 

988 f. dw-dyxerOar: fo choke, 
z.e. with rage. — opxeto@ar: at the 
Panathenaic festival young men 
danced the famous Pyrrhic war 
dance, naked and armed only with 
helmet and shield. But the youth 
who had always been “coddled ” 
in cloaks found his shield more 
useful to keep his abdomen warm 
than to brandish in warrior-fash- 
ion. This was neglectful of the 
honour of Athena the war-goddess 
Tptroyevein. For the form of this 
last see n. on 614. 
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APISTO@A NOYS 


Thv aomida THS KwrANS Tpodxywy apedp THS Tpiro- 


YEVELNS. 


m@pos TavT, @ pepakioy, Oappov eve Tov KpeEitTH 


Aoyov atpov. 


990 


9 a, “ > \ ‘ , 3 ‘4 
KamMLOTHoOE pce ayopay kat Badaveiwy arreé- 


xeo Ban, 


Kat Tos aioypois aloyuverOal, Kav oKaTTy Tis 


o€, preyer Oar 


Kat tov OdKwr Tors pec Burépors vravioracbar 


TPO Lover, 


Kal £1) TEpt TOUS DavTOU yovéas OKaLoupyely, ado 


Te pndev 


3 Q aA 9 “~ bd A , » b 
aigypov tote, ore THS aldovs péAhas Tayahp 


9 o 
QVaTTAGTTELY ° 


995 


pnd eis 6pxnotpioos eiodrrey, va pn Tpos Tavra 


KEXNVOS 


LnA@ Brrbeis id topridiov THs edKAEias arro- 


Opava bys: 


990. mpds tratra: 
this. 


992. ddéyerOar: Zo durn in the 
cheeks, 4o lush; or perhaps ¢o 
blaze up with resentment. 

993. Odxwv: Gaxos is rather 
poetic for édpa or Opdvos. 

994. oKatoupyety: fo be a oKat- 
ovpyos, a doer of xara or loutish, 
ill-mannered acts. 

995. Tis alSots ra&yaApa xré. : 
to mould or model the ideal of 
modesty in your heart (lit. the 
tmage or statue of modesty, as of 


in view of 


a goddess). mAdoow, whence 
mAactixos, our Plastic art. 

996. els: with gen., as in 964. 
The épynotpis would be the mod- 
ern ballet girl. — "Pos Tatra: sc. 
Ta Tpdywara OF Ta yuvaia wenches. 

997. phdam PArndels: to be 
struck playfully with an apple was 
the sign of being favoured in love. 
So Verg. Ecl. 3. 64: malo me 
Galatea petit, lasciva puella.— 
drro-Opave bjs: dvti Tov éxrérys 
(schol.); z.e. as if one’s evxAew 
were a chariot. 
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> 93 A ”~ Q\ } 
pnd avreurety T@ Tarpl wndev, pnd latrerov Kare 
cavra 
prnoiuaKnoa. THY nrAuKiav é€ Hs éveorrorpopyOys. 
9 29 
El TAUT, @ pEerpaKLoy, TreiceL TOUT@, Vy) TOV ALovUGo?, 
aA e¢ 4 en ad , A 
Tots lmmoxpdrous vieow ei€ers, Kai oe KaXovot BXL- 


TOLALWav. 
At. 
Suarpinpets, 


IOOI 


add’ ody Aurapds ye Kai evavOys ev yupvaciots 


ov OTwpvALwv KaTa THY ayopay TpiBodeKTparren , 


aos e A 
OLATFEP OL VUP, 


ovd’ Ehxdpuevos mEpt mpaypartiov yuoypartidoye- 


Eemtpintov: 


998. dvr-ametv: to talk back. 
— lIamerév: Iapetus was an elder 
brother of Cronus, hence even 
more antiquated. 

999. pyynci-Kakfioa. Kré.: 72.6. 
by calling him “Methuselah” to 
call to his mind maliciously his 
own (long-past) youth, from which 
you were nested. veottos is a 
nestling bird. 

1oor. This Hippocrates, 
nephew of Pericles, and brave sol- 


dier, had lost his life in the battle- 


at Delium six months before the 
first Clouds was given. But his 
sons were the butt of many jokes 
for their swinishness (tynvia). — 
vidow: = viots, with a pun on 
the Epic veoow from ts, as if they 
were the swz-ens of Hippocrates 
instead of sczons. — elfevs: fut. of 
(the virtually present) éorxa. — 


BAtro-pappav: a honey-mamma ; 
z.eé. a spoiled child that begged 
“Honey, Mamma,” Greek honey 
being our sugar. BdArro- = pe- 
hurro-. Cp. ovko-pappas, “ Figs, 
Mamma.” 

1002. GAN’ edv: 985.—Aura- 
eés: from open-air life and the 
use of ointment after gymnas- 
tics. 

1003. orapidAdov : ordpua, gives 
oTwuvrAos mouthy, hence orw- 
pvAdw to babble, chatter. Modern 
slang fixes on the chin or the jaw, 
from which to form its verbs of 
like import. — tpBod-exrpdrreda : 
burry-oddittes; we might say 
thorny problems. 

1004. éxdpevog: Z.¢. into court. 
—mpayparloy xré.: a trifling ac- 
tion-at-law of an obstinatious-dis- 
putatious-ruinatious sort. 
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9 b b > ? ‘ e A a) rd 
GAN’ cis “Axadypeay Karioy umd Tats popias 


amoOpéEe 


1005, 


oTepavwodpevos Kaddpw evK@, pera Toppovos 


e d lA 
nAtKuwron, 


pitaxos olwy Kat dmpaypoovvns Kat eviKns 


dvd\doBodovons, 


> 2 9 ? e (4 Ud 4 
pos €v wpqg xaipwr, omotay mAatravos mrekéq 


WOupily. 


A A A e “Q , 
hv Tavra Touns ayw ppala, 


Kal Tpos TOUTOLS TPOTEXYS TOV vouP, 


‘N 
efeus det 


IOIO 


atnOos Aurapov, xyporay appar, 


¥ 4 A ld 
w@pous peyadous, yAorrav Barav. 


a 5 9 e a 2 8 , 
jv © amep ot vuv éemurndedys, 
Tpara pev E€Es 


IOIS 


Xpolav wypav, wmous puKpovs, 


1005. The Academy was at that 
time a gymnasium, famous for the 
grove and shady walks and race- 
courses provided by Cimon's lib- 
erality, but later to be made forever 
famous by the teaching there of 
Plato. The sacred olive-trees 
(popiat) had been propagated from 
the one in the acropolis planted 
by Athena herself. 

1006. «addy: in honour of 
the Dioscuri, patron saints of 
knighthood. 

1007. pidag was an_ivy-like 
vine with white lily-like flowers ; 


we might substitute “morning- 
glory.” — dmrpaypoctuys: is listed 
between smilax and silver poplar, 
as Kedeides was among the an- 
tiquities (985) ; translate by sans- 
souct or lazy-daisy or idle-heart’s 
ease. — @v\do0-Bodovens: perhaps 
means shooting or putting forth 
tts leaves ; but editors disagree. 

1008. When plane-tree whi's- 
pers to elm. Again we hear the 
lyric poet from behind the comic 
mask. 

1013. Pardv: slender, spare; 
the prose is puxpay. 
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a7Tnfos Aemrdv, yorray peyddyp, 
la 4 v4 > 93 ‘4 
Wypurpa pakpov, Kal oO avarreioe 
5 5 | 3 ‘ 9 >" € “~ 
TO ev aloxpov atav kahov yyeoOa, ‘1020 
> “ b 3 ‘4 
76 Kahov 8 aicypor, 
Kal mpos TovTOLS THS “AvTyLdyou 
Katamvyoowns o avatAyoe. 
Xo. ® xadXirupyov codiay [avreSt 
KXNeworarny éTacKer, 1025 
@s 75U cov Toit Adyots do 
wadpor éreotiv avOos. . “ 
> id > > ¥» 9 e 4) 7 Ley 
beiBaiuoves 8 Foray dp’ ot 7 -w” 
A o> 9_N i, = 
Covres tor emt veh ‘\ 7 
TOY TpoTépwr T° 1g 
MTpos ovv TAO, @ 1030 
1019. Widiopa paxpdv: a ‘"Aywy. Note the poetic xadrXi- 


comic surprise. The orator will 
present himself before the éxxAnova 
with a thin chest, a loud tongue, 
and (we might say) a long 
bill. —édvaweloe: sc. “Adsxos 
Aodyos. 

1022. ‘Avrusdxov: utterly fame- 
less save for this mention and 
perhaps ch. 1150. 

1023. Kata-rvyoctvns: the 
gen. with a verb of fling. As 
Mnemosyne is formed from pv7- 
pwv, so Catapygosyne (/ewdness) 
from xatamvywv (529, 909). 

1024-33. The antistrophic 
song opens the second half of the 


mupyov fatr-towering or lofty and 
kAeavoratny effulgent or the like ; 
also the distance of dv from its 
substantive. 

1025. ér-ackév: 517. 

1027. gadpov . . . G&vOos: = 
cwdpooivys avOos. 

1028 f. Antistrophe here fails 
to match strophe in 953, and dag- 
gers are set to warn of a corrupt 
text. —Gpa: fthen, as wt seems; 
S. 1102, GMT. 39, z#fra 1301. — 
del: in the time of. 

1030 f. «mpds réSe: = mpods 
TAUTA QQO. — Koprpo-mpewh : = Kop- 
Yornre mperoveay ; 649 n. 
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“A , ld ¥» a) A 3 o 
Sevav 5é cor Bovrevparav €ouxe Setv mpds avrov, 


eimep Tov avop vmepBade Kai pn yédor ddAjoes. 


184 ' 
A ; 
Koppompenn ovoay Exwr, 
det oe eye Te KaLVOY, OS 
nvookipnkey avyp. 
Ad. 


O¥ouv 


N N id 3 \ 93 , N , 9 
Kal pnv waka. yo mvuyounv Ta omddyyxva, KaTre- 


1036 


amavTa TavT évavtTiats yuopaot ovvtapatan. 

= 35: cN \ 9 5 / > > 8 a > 3 , 
éya yap yTrwv pev Adyos dv adrd Tour’ exdHOnv 
év Tot PpovTioTaiow, OTe TpwTLoTOS Erevdnoa 


“A a 3 aA v4 b) 4> 93 ld 
TOLOLY VOMOLS KAY TALS Sixkats tavavti’ avTide€at. 


AQ “A A a , ¥ > » 4 
Kat TovTo Tew 7) pupioy €oT afvoy oTaTypur, 
4 “A 
aipovpevov Tovs WTTOVaS Adyous ETELTA VUKAY. 1042 


1032 f. of: Wrong Logic. — 
dyfp: Right Logic. 

1034 f. The Coryphaeus in his 
exhortation to Wrong Logic em- 
ploys, and so prescribes for the 
following speaker, iambic tetram- 
eter, a more impudent jog-trot 
rhythm than that used by Right 
Logic. See Introd. §132 3.— 
Savév: emphatic; why? 

1035. etwep: tf indeed; 86, 
227, 251, 341, 356, 399, 443, and 
often. ) 

1036. wal phy: yea verily; 
4.— drwydpny: imperf., while 
Right Logic was speaking. — ra 
omhdyxva: in prose, Tv Kapdiav ; 
acc. of specificat. 


1037. &wavra tatra: all this 
(nonsense). 

1038. pév: introduces a short 
preliminary on his name 7rrwy 
Adyos. His real theme, the New 
Education, begins at oxéya Sé in 
1043. 

1040. Kav rats Slkais: even i” 
court trials. — dvti-\—ar: to make 
opposing speeches; dvt-erdy is 
merely ¢o speak against. So dyrt- 
Aas, not adyr-epets in Frogs 
998. 

1041. wAety 4: an uninflected 
adverbial phrase, outside of the 
construction. 

1042. @weta: Cp. 
Kamera 624. 


elra, 386, 
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oKxepar 5€ rHv maidevoy, 7 memoir, ws édéeyE&a, 

cotis oe Oepu@ dyno. \ovcIat mpwTov ovK éacey. 
V4 4 4 y , “\ ‘\ c 

KaiTo. Tiva yuouny exwv eyes Ta Hepua ourpa ; 

e ‘ , 4 3 N XN ~ ‘\ ¥ 

6TL KaKLoTOY €oTL Kal Sedov Trove’ TOY avdpa. 

| 3 “ 4 , » “\ ¥ 

ériaxes: evOds yap we pécov exw haBov aduxrov. 
d Ld “A La) “ ‘4 4 3 » b ] 

Kai por Ppdwov, Tav Tov Aids taidwv tiv’ avdp 


At. 
AS. 


dpirrov 
. \ , > + ‘ , , 

Yuxyny vopilers, ele, Kal mAEloTOUS TOVvOUS TO- 
yno at ; 1049 

éya pev ovder” ‘Hpaxdéous BeAtiov’ avdpa Kpiva. 

mov Wuxpa Snta mwmor eldes “Hpdxdeva Nourpa ; 

4 , 3 U4 a > 93 , a 93 

kairo. Tis dvOperdrepos HV; = Av. TadT eori, TavT 
éxevva, | 

aA A , oN > € 4 4 

& Tov veavioxwy dei du’ Nuepas AadovyTwY 


At. 
AS. 


mAnpes TO Badavetoy trove, Kevas S€ Tas madai- 
OTpas. 

G9 9 > As vf’ , 2 N Ne 2 A 

clr’ év dyopa Thy SiarpiBny peyas: éya 8 erative. 

> Q N 9 9° 297 3 > , 

el yap Tovnpov Vv, “Opnpos ovdéror’ ay émoier 1056 


Aé. 


1043. oxépat: turning to Phei- 1051. wpuxpd: triumphantly em- 


dippides. phatic by long separation from 
— 1044. @epp@: sc. vdarc, refer- its substantive. All natural hot 
ring to ggI. springs were called Baths of Her- 
1045. wWeyes: turning to Aikatos cules. For him, when weary after 
Aoyos. his labours, Athena had produced 
1046. kdkiorrov: most injurt- the famous springs at @eppo- 
ous. mvAa. 
1047. dsrl-cyes: hold on; 495. 1053. Se ‘tpépas: sche day 
— ploov: z.¢. around the waist.—  (¢hrough. 


&duxrov: either active with oe (so 
that you cannot escape), or passive 
with AaByv easily supplied from 
AaBwv (a grip not to be escaped). 


1055. elra: secondly. — eyes: 
viz. in 991. — é& d&yopq: emphatic 
because not in its normal (attribu- 
tive) position. 
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wo\Aa 


1057. dyopnrhy: another so- 
phistic quibble, by appeal to 
“scripture.” In Homer the ayo- 
pyrns was an orator before the 
ayopa or assembly (dyeipw) of the 


people. Here it is cited as if it 
meant marketplace-loafer (dyo- 
paos). 

1058. Gvepe Sfra xré.: Ze. 


speaking of oratory (as if he had 
taken dyopyrys in its Homeric 
sense), / will now (8nTa?) go back 
from that (évrevOev) to the ques- 
tion of the tongue, which he had 
but touched on at first (1038 ff.). 

1059. For Right Logic’s repro- 
bation of the tongue see 1003, 
1013, 1018, 931. 

1060. cwdpovetv: fo practise 
continence or chastity; see 962, 
1006. — 860 Kaxw: z.¢. the prac- 


1065 


tice of chastity and the non-prac- 
tice of tongue. 

1061. Te: = rim. — whwor HSy: 
370. 

1063. yotv: proves astatement 
by certainly (ovv) one instance at 
least (ye).— Peleus had repelled 
the advances of Acastus’ wife, and 
the gods had given him his famous 
(rv) sword, made by Hephaestus, 
but significant for 427 of only toil 
and battle. 

1064. doretov: 22¢¢, fine; ironi- 
cal like ypnoros in 8. 

1065. Hyperbolus the lamp- 
man (6 éx-—) by paying a talent 
(v. 876) had got the art of the 
orator. What were the rewards 
of chastity compared with those 
of zovnpia? — ot Avyxvor: the lamp- 
market ; SO Ta Opvea, ot ixOves, 7a, 
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ethnge dua trovnpiav, add’ ob pa Ai’ od pdyatpar. 
Av. Kat rH Ger y' eynpe Sua 76 cwdpoveiy 6 IIndevs. 


A6. 


go > » aA 7 3 28 ¥ ? 
KQT GtroAlTOUGG yy aUTOV WYET ° : 


ov 8 ef Kpovurmos, 1070 


, , = , 9 A nA 9° 
oKapar yap, @ peipakiov, Ev T® Twdpove amavrTa 
9 e ~ > ¢ 4 > A 
aveotiv, nOovav 8 dowy péddes droorepeta Aan, 

, A , ¥ , A 
Taidav yuvatkov KoTTaBuv owv roTwY KLydio Pav. 

~ ¥ A 

kairo. Ti oor (nv agvov, rovrwv éav orepyOys ; 


> , 9 
€ley. Tapers 


avaykas. 


évreviev 


Pva ews 
1075 


eis TAS THS 


npapres, npdaOns, éwotyevods tT, Kar’ éAjdOns- 
ddékwias* advvatos yap el Aéyev. pot 8’ 6urrov 
Xp® TH poe, oKipra, yéda, vopile pndev aicypor. 


Adxava, the bird-, fish-, and vege- 
table-market. — wAetv 4 woAAG: in 
Eng. we say “more than a few.” 


1067. wal... ye: yes, and, 
emphasizing Thetis as a prize. 
1068. dmrodkiwotca: Thetis, 


wishing to make immortal her 
babe Achilles, was wont to bap- 
tize him in fire by night and anoint 
him with ambrosia by day. Peleus 
once watching saw the child over 
the fire and cried out ; whereupon 
Thetis the immortal Nereid left 
both and returned to her sisters 
beneath the sea (Apollodorus 3. 
13. 6). 

1070. Kopév-trmos: either an 
old horse (for Kpovos see 398 n.), 
or a big antediluvian (irmos in 
compounds being used for size as 


“horse” in Eng. “horse-radish,” 
“horse-chestnut ”’). 

1071. év ti oodpovetv: why 
emphat.? Cp. 1055, 1051. 

1073. KtxAtopoav: see 983 n. 

1075. «lev: so far, so good; a 
transition-expletive (176). — wdp- 
eye EvredOev: will pass on from 
that; cp. 1058. 

1076. fpapres xré.: a condition 
expressed in parataxis; “suppose 
you have made a mistake.” — re: 
(played the adulterer) @ dzt. 

1077. GwédA@das: you are done 
for (perf.) ; the result of the sup- 
posed case. — épol 8 dpirav eri. : 
now is seen how tongue-practice 
pays, as advocated in 1059. 

1078. xp& TY ioe: you may 
give rein to your natural man. — 


\ \; Ok. 
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Kat Tov Dearwy omorepot 


vopite pySev aloypdv: the motto of 
the New Education, the test of a 
mind freed from prejudice. 

1079. atrév: sc. the husband. 

1080. éa-av-eveyxety: imv. use ; 
refer wt on back. 

1081. ag: repeats the ws of 
1080.— Why is kat éxelyos em- 
phatic ? Cp. 1071. 

1082. The Greeks of Aristoph- 
anes’ time saw clearly the dissi- 
dence between their present stand- 
ard of morality and that of the 
old nature-religion inherited from 
ancient fathers. Minds truly reli- 
gious revolted ; “if the gods do 


aught of shame, they are not gods ™ 
(Euripides, frg. 294). But the 
common man was cordially con- 
tent with an adulterous Zeus; the 
old faith was “good enough for 
him.” Thus religion in time be- 
comes ir-religion. 

1089 f. cvvnyopote:: lawyers 
(cvv7yopo.) come from the ranks 
(€x) of the lewd (etpvrpuxra). 
also tragic poets (1091), profes- 
sional politicians (1093), and the 
large majority of the audience 
(1098). No wonder Aixa:os ad- 
mits defeat (1102). 

1095. otSéev Adyaus: 644 n. 
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At. . 


Av. Kai 8 oKo7o. 


ToNV trEiovas vn TOUS Deods 


TOUS EUPUTPOKTOUS * TOUTOVL 


“ #Q>2 3 A 9 \ 
youv old eyo KQAKELVOVL 


II0o 


Kal TOY KOLYATHY TovTovi. 


Ad. 
At. 


ti Snr’ épets ; 
ntrne0a. ° 


ampos Tav Dear, SéEacd€ pov 


> Ud e 
Ooipdriov, ws 


> ~ “ € ~ 
ELAUTOMLOAD pos Vyas. 


2. 


, “A , A > 4 ‘ 
ti 8ynta; wdéTepa TovToy amayerOar LaBov 


Bovide Tov vidv, 7 SiddoKw cou héye ; 


5¢. A ld A , x» ¢ 
iSacKe kai Kodale Kai péuvno’ oTws 


> , > 7 2 N \ , 
EV por oTOMwaes aUToV, Eri pev Odrepa 


olov diuxidious, THY 8° érépay avrod yrdbov 


1103. SéfacGe xri.: Adckasos 
knows the entrance-requirements, 
viz. forfeiture of Ooiudriov (497). 
He forfeits without waiting for the 
Sua Birns (178). 

1104. avropodkd: / desert. 
Exit, meekly following "Ad:xos into 
the dpovrurripov. 

We should next expect an 
opportunity given to Pheidip. to 
make his choice of teacher (937). 
But the matter has been just de- 
cided by the voluntary surrender 
of Atxatos. Re-enters Socrates. 

1105. dmdyerOa: if this scene 


(1105-14) is in place, the oppor- 
tunity to “withdraw” his son 
seems to be even yet extended to 
Streps., that, when the catastrophe 
comes, it shall be tragically he, 
and no one else, who is to blame. 

1106. 88doK: subjv.; am J to 
teach? 

1107. pépvnoo Srws: the con- 
struction of verbs of striving (S. 
1352, HA. 885, G. 1372) instead 
of the inf. (S. 1314, HA. 986). 

1108. él pev ra brepa: on the 
one side. 


110g. olov: 


pred. adj. after 
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OTOpLwoor olay els Ta peilw mpaypLata. 
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dpédeu, Kopet TOUTOY GodiaTHny SeEvov. 
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@XPOv pev ouv, olpai ye, Kal KaKodaipova. ¥ 


“N 
olfwas 6€ wot 


TAUTA PETAPLEAHOELD. 


Q “\ aA ~ ¥ 4 5 ‘ Q 
TOUS KpiTas & KepOavovaLy, HY TL TOVOE TOV YOpOY 
apedaao” éx Trav dixaiwy, BovioperO nets pacar. 

A b | 4 A “A 4 > 9: y “ 
mpata pev yap, hv veav Bovrdno év wpq rovs 


aypous, 
cromwoes; (pul on a oropa oF 
edge) fit or suitable. 

1112. pav ovv: nay, rather (71). 
Pheidip. “convinced against his 
will is of the same opinion still” 
as in v. 103. 


TIAPABAZIZ AEYTEPA 


1113-30 


The first six of Aristophanes’ 
comedies, as preserved to us, have 
two parabases each. But the 
second never contains more 
than four of the seven parts mak- 
ing up the complete scheme; see 
introd. note to the first parabasis 
510-626. The present one is 
briefer than any of. them, perhaps 
because a fragment from the first 
Clouds or because left unfinished 
in the revision for the second. It 
consists of two parts: a xouparvov 
of two verses and one ézippypa 
of sixteen. 


1II7 


1113 f. Commation chanted by 
the xopudaios; see Introd. § 139 
for the rhythm. — xopetre: to the 
departing actors; cp. (Oc yaipwv 
510. — oor: to Streps., but prob- 
ably after his departure, and heard 
only by the audience. 

1115-30. An émippyya in 
trochaic tetrameter (Introd. 
§ 132 ¢’), wherein the Clouds en- 
deavor to win the five judges of 
the comic contests by promise 
of material favours and threat 
of material damage, dependent 
upon their decision. 

1115. «pirds: emphatic, and 
almost a free acc., though it may 
be construed with dpdaas (cp. 961 
and 1148 f.); translate as if @ ot 
KptTal Kepdavovct. 

1116. é rév Sixalev: = dixac- 
ws as they rightly should. — npate : 
with stress, because a_ personal 
digression of the Clouds. 

1117. év Gpq: 2% good season. 
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nvix av yapatTt éhaae BrYaotavwo at tT apzredot, 
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opev. 
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Kay yaupn wot avrés q Tov Evyyeav 7 Tar didrwyr, 
VoopMEey THY VUKTA TAaGav’ wot tows BovAnoerat 


Kav év Aiyirr@ tuxelv Ov paddov 7 Kpivar Kakas. 


TELTTY, TETPAS, TpiTYH, ETA TaUTHY SeuTépa, 


1131 


? a 2 AN , A e A 
lf”, jv éyo pddiora Tacav HLEpav 
dédouxa Kai méppixa Kal Bdedvrropat, 

antl 


av. 

1122. wpés: a tragic usage 
for tro. 

1125. odevidvars: 72.¢. sling- 


stones of hail.—qarfcopev: a 
rarer form for zaicw. 

1128. rév fvyyevOv: sc. TUS. 

1129. Uoopev: and so put out 
the torches of the wedding pro- 
cession—a bad omen. — teas: 
minatory. 

1130. év Alytwr: where he 
would get no rain at all. We 
might substitute “in Guinea.” 


“1131. Streps. enters with a 
sack of meal (1146 n.), counting 
the last days of the month. The 
eixades or twenties (17) were quite 
commonly reckoned backward 
from the last day (29th or 3oth 
alternately) ; hence réurrn=25th 
or 26th, rerpas = 26th or 27th, etc. 
So the Romans counted back 
from Nones, Ides, and Calends. 

1133. Cp. the corresponding 
Tristes Kalendae (Hor. Sat. 1. 3. 


87). 


| quire" 
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Peis ou mpuraver’ arrodev pé dyor xakodeip, 
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@ Oaimovie, TO pev TL vuvt py AGBys, 
70 5 avaBadov pou, 76 8’ ades,’ ov daciv more 


ovrws atodywerO’, ddAad AoLdopovai pe 
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e ¥ l4 > N , ? a 
@s aduKds eipu, kat SuxadocerOai daci por. 
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vov ov ducaléoOwv* ddiyov yap pou pédet, 
eimep peuad0yncer ed Néyery Deadir7idys. 

, b | » 4 N 4 
taxa 5 eicopar Kdipas Td PpovTiaTyptov. 


Tat, Hl, Tat, Tat. 


Ka-yeryé o° + aXXG TovToVt mpaTov AaBeE: 


Zo. Upapiadynv dowdloman. 
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xXpH yap émbavudlew ti Tov dSuddoKadov. 
Kai Lou TOV VidV Et pEe“~aOynKe TOY Adyov 

3 a) ys? 9 ld 2 4 

é€xeivor eid’, dv aprins Elonyayes. 


1134. tn xalvéa: the name of 
the last day of the month; see L. 
&S. 5.v. &os. 

1135. was tis: everybody. 
mas eases the change to plural 
ols. — opvis: with prot = swears. 

1136. els por xré.: on defosit- 
ing court-fees against me; a nec- 
essary initial step in a lawsuit. — 
dar-odetv ... éf-odetv : the latter is the 
stronger. In Eng. we /inzsh one 
off or “up indifferently. 

1137. pérpra xréi.: a moderate 
and just request indeed ! 

1139. dva-Bodod . . 
defer... remit. 


. ad-es: 


Pe Oe ee) ee 


1X40. Giro-AfWerOa: recover. 

1145. pl: /say; cp.qvd eyo 
said I, % 8 os said he.—Xrp. 
dorrdfopas:: the formal and elegant 
address of those times. 

1146. rovrovl: @vAaxov air@ 
érididwov dAdirwv (schol.). 

1147. ém-Oaupdfev re: z.¢. be- 
side the greeting (éi) one must 
honour his teacher somewhat with 


an honorarium; cp. Oavydlw 
428. 

1148. rdv vidv: object of eizré 
by prolepsis. 


1149. Sv: ¢.e. rov viov. Some 
refer it to Adyov, viz. tov dduov. 
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ir. evy,@ wapBacidev "ArraicAn. 
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Kel paptupes Tapynoay, or eOavelounv; 
To\N@ ye padXdov, Kav rapa xiduor. 
Bodcopai tipa trav bréprovoy 


1155 


QUTOl TE Kat TAPYata Kal TOKOL TOK) 
QA Q 4 A 3 , > » 
ovdey yap av pe pradpov éepyacacl éru, 


4 3 \ 4 
olos €ot Tpéperar 

~ > 9 N e ~ 
toc evi Sapacr mats, 


aponke yrorryn Naptrov, 


ue > 
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mpoBodos ends, cwTnp Sdpots, €yOpors BAaBn, 
Avoavias TaTp@wy peyahoy KaKOD ° 


Ls 
In this case elovyayes njeans in- 
troduced to the audience. 

1150. "Awaédn: cp. dzaic- 
Anpa 729. For rapBacirea cp. 
357: 

1154-64. Strepsy’s joy de- 
mands lyric vent. In a jumble 
of metres he begins, the schol. 
says, with a line from Euripides’ 
Peleus. See Introd. § 140. 

1154. rapa: to. dpa. The 
inrép-rovos Boa must have ap- 
proached a very war-shriek in the 
comedy, if not in Euripides. 

1155. t&: common in tragedy. 
— oBodo-ordra:: the hated Shy- 
lock usurers, lit. penny-weighers, 
from corns to weigh. 

1156 f. lIambic trimeters occur- 
ring within a song were probably 
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not spoken as in dialogue, but 
sung or chanted.—dpxata «al 
réxot: regular words for princepal 
and énterest, but used here with a 
word-play, to curse usurers “root 
and branch ” — ancestors and chil- 
dren’s children. 

1158f. Taken together, the dac- 
tylic tripodies make a pentameter. 
—olos: such a —, in implied 
causal relation to the preceding ; 
cp. 699. 

1159. Sdpacr: = prose oixig. 

1160. Spondaic solemnity. — 
Gudtixea: fwo-edged ; poetic. 

1161. wpéBodos, Sdpors : poetic. 
Note diaeresis of the three peérpa. 

1162 f. Dochmiacs indicate 
an acme of emotion. déxptos = 
aslant. ‘\f we could but know 
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iva On Ti THY Evnv TpoceOnk ; Fe. 


iv’, @ pene, 


TapovTes ot hevyovres Nuepag pia 
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apxXal Ta mpuraver, GAA Evy TE Kal veg ; 


9 e 4 Q A Ps A 
orep ot mporevOar yap SoKxovoi jou movety* 


9 lg Q\ As e¢ , 
OTWS TAXLOTA TA TpuTavEeL VpEdoiaro, 


dua TovTo mpovTevOevoay Hepa pia. 
ev y'* & Kakodaipoves, Ti kdOno? aBédrepor, 


ar. 


present, ryv évyv Kal THv veay, 2.€. 
two days. 

1191. Odoas: deposits, sc. of 
the azpuraveia. — rq voupynvlg: ze. 
on the first of the new month, the 
vea, of the preceding verse. 

1193 ff. We now see Solon’s 
humanity: a summons for two 
days but no suit to be begun till 
the second, that the defendants 
(ot qevyovres) might have one 
day for compromise. This hu- 
mane intent had been frustrated 
by the magistrates (at dpyat) for 
their own base ends (as we shall 
see), since now illegally, if we read 
Solon’s law aright, they collect the 
fees on the éyvy rather than the vea. 
But if illegally, as Pheidippides 
contends, then the plaintiffs will 
be non-suited and the depositors 
lose their money, as above said 
(1181). 


: a a 3 
in +t neon. om. | ~ ere = pia ie aaa) 


1200 


1195. twOev: carly, or in the 
morning; the force of -Oev from 
has evaporated. — tr-avgvro: re- 
ciprocal mid. ; worry each other a 
bit (wro-). : 

1196. was: how happens it 
that — (qui fit ut —)? 

1197. al dpxal: the authori- 
tzes ; an abstractin both languages 
replacing the concrete. 

1198. of wpo-révOar: the fore- 
tasters; a board who tasted and 
approved the food for the annual 
banquet of the Phratry or Brother- 
hood held on the evening of the 
first day of Apaturia. 


1199. Srws: = iva; not with 
TaxtoTa. — t-eholaro: Ionic 
form; = ddeAowro. 


1200. Sarotro: that’s why. — 
mpotrév@evoerav: gnomic aor. 

1201. rl xd0noGe: to the spec- 
tators. 
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ovdérord y’, dda Kpetrrov evOds Fv Tore 


1202. Kép$y; spoil, booty. — 
rv codév: sc. yuawv, implied in 
MET Epa. 

1203. Czphers, mere sheep, 
stacked-up jars. Sitting closely 
in rows, so they looked from the 
orchestra. aAAws with subst. is 
frequent. 

1204. ore: the audience is so 
stolid ¢ha¢t Streps. must sing his 
own encomium. 

1205. eml: on occasion of —, 
because of. — dartov: ddw. — poty- 
Koprov: poe eyK. 

1206 ff. Lyricism on a high 
horse. — pdxap: poetic (599). — 
Zrpeplases: he inflects his own 
name by the wrong declension. 
See Introd. § 141 for the rhythm. 


1215 


1207 f. épus: poetic for ef. — 
@s and olow: exclamatory, in causal 
relation to the excl. paxap; cp. 
1158. Note also the poetic dis- 
turbance of the word-order. 

1211. A€ywv: dy the power of 
speech. The fruition of the college 


' education is in sight. 


1212. Lxeunt Streps. and son. 

1213-1302. Two éreoddua (ept- 
sodes), wherein the #rrwv Adyos 
wins two great victories. 

1214. Enters Pasias of v. 21,a 
rotund money-lender, dragging a 
reluctant witness to his summons 
(xAnows) of Streps. —elra: an in- 
dignant then, or well. — wpo-révat : 
to surrender, sacrifice. 

1215. ye: makes ovdérore a 
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atrepv0pracas padrov 7 oxew mpdypata, 
OTE TMV E“auToU y EvEeKa VvuVl xpnpaTwr 
EAkw oe KANTEVTOPTA, Kal yeryoopat 

> “ 4 N a > Q 4 
€xOpds ere mpds Tovroow avdpi Snpdry. 


> A > 4 4 A ‘8 A 
arap ovdémoré ye THY TaTpida KaTaLoKUYa 


1220 


(av, dd\da Kadovpar Srpafuadnv — Xr. ris ovroai ; 


Ila. 


9 2 r F e , 
Gru eis OU’ Elev Hepas. 


‘\ ‘\ 9 
Tov Wapor tmToV. 


? “\ 9 N , 
Els THY EVHV TE Kal VEav. 


ZT. paprupopas, 
TOU KPH patos ; 


“A y A a y bd A 
Tav dadexa pvav, as €ehaBes avovpevos 
aT. 
a , € a * A 2 € , 
Ov TavTEs Upets tore puoouv immuKyv. 


9 > b o e 
LITOV ; OVK QAKOUVETE ; 


1226 


N N 4a 69 tA > 93 , “\ VA 
kat vn Ai’ dmodacew y Erapvus Tovs Deods. 
“A ‘ 2 2 , 43 3 , 
pa Tov A’ ov ydp mw Tor e€nticraro 


Dedimmidyns pow Tov adkaraBryrov Adyor. ~L 


capitalized NEVER. — edOvs rére: 
“then and there,” z.e. at the time 
the loan was requested. 

1216. dw-epvOpidcoa: fo lay off 
blushes (?), z.e. unblushingly to 
refuse to loan. — oyetv; zncur, be 
put to —. 

1217. Sre: causal zf or since, 
as in 7, 34, and often. 

1218. KAnrevoovra : 
witness to the xryjous. 

1219. ért mpds TovToLot: a COM- 
mon pleonasm; Jdeszdes, in addt- 
tion to that. — Sypéry: sc. Streps. 

1220. The lawsuit mania of 
Athens is taken off in the Wasps, 
where a dog is put on trial for 
stealing cheese. 

1221. {av: as long as I live. — 


to be a 


kadoopat: in a loud voice; where- 
upon Streps. becomes audible, if 
not at once visible. 

1222. papripopar: / call fo 
witness, by way of protest. 

1223. 860: emphatic by separd- 
tion from its subst. — rod: rivos;- 
for what sum? Cp. 22. 

1225. Wapdv: dappled; the 
Kormatias of v. 23. 

1226. 8v: sc. Streps. 


1227. kal... ye: yes, and, 
stressing drodweery. . 
1228. Streps. mocks Pasias’ 


antiquated oath ; decause (ydp) by 
Zeus. The oath precedes the conj. 
as in 652, Wasps 1126, Frogs 192. 

1229. &kardBAnrog: un-knock- 
downable. . 


NE®EAAI 


vov d€ dia Tour eEapvos eivar Stavoet ; 
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1230 


ir. ti yap add’ av arodavoauu ToD palypatos; 


Tov Aia, tov “Epunv, tov Toweda. 


N a > 93 ld > l4 A N 
Kat Tavt eGedynoes atropdcat pot TOVs Beovs 
9 oO * 4 > 4 
WwW ap Kelevow yo oe; 


Zt. Tovs mroiovs Deovs ; 
=r. vy Aia, 


a , > ¢ 2 93 , , ‘ 
Kav mpockatabeinu y', wot dudoat, TpL@BoXov. 


yy 9 @€ ~ 
Olw ws KaTayedas. 


b] “~ ? 
€uou Katampoi€e. 


1230. €apvos elva. = efapvei- 
aba to deny. 

1232. @edfoeas: wzll you be 
willing? Do not confuse BovdAc- 
o0a to wish with éBérXew to will or 
be willing. 

1233. tv &v: wherever (190). 
When there were many gods, it 
was important to choose with care 
the three before whose altars an 
oath could be most bindingly ad- 
ministered. — rots olovs Oeods: 
namely, what gods? Cp. ro ri 748. 

1234. Zeus was always one of 
the three. Pasias the capitalist 
adds Hermes the god of commerce 
and Poseidon the god of horses as 
most fit for the transaction. 

1235. jWpoo-: in composition 
often = fo boot, in addition. — 
@ore= eh wre on condition; 


S. 1386, GMT. 587. 2. 


b 4 F gy > 3 4 y»y 
QTOAOLO TOiVUY eVEK AVaLoEias ETL. 


1236 


e \ . » 24 e , 
addotv duacunybets ovat’ av ovroai. 


ir. &€ yoas xwpyoeras. 


¥ \ ‘ 4 ‘N id N Q , 
ov ToL, pa Tov Aia Tov péyay Kal Tovs Deods, 
v4 9 : “~ 
it. Oavpaciws noOnv Oeots, 
\ ‘ 4 2 , A SQ 7 
Kal Zevs yéedouos éuvvpevos Tots elddo. 


< 
1236. éru: some day. 


1237. Hides in tants were 
thoroughly rubbed cleaned 
(Sta-cpyxw) with salt. This cor- 
pulent Pasias would make an 
excellent wine-skin (doxds) if so 
treated. That he should even 
expect a return of his loan, now 
that Zeus was dethroned, showed 
that he lacked “ Attic salt.” Sure 
of his champion Adyos, Streps. 
can offer insult. — dvarro: dvivnut. 

1238. €€ yoas: between 4 and 
5 gallons. — xophoerar: well hold, 
have xwpa. or space for. 

1240. épod kata-tmpolfe.: = 
Mpoika €40v Katappovycets = “you 
shall pay for this.” — qo@ynv: see 
174 n. 

1241. Zeds opvipevos: swearing 
by Zeus; the partic., not the sub- 
stantive, contains the substantive 
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Ila. 4 pny ov TovTwy To xpove Saces Sixnyy. 
9 3 ¥?> 9 r A 4 >) ¥y - 
GAN’ eir’ drrodames pou TA KPT ar’, Eire 147, 
dmomepapoy aroKpwdapevos. Xt. EXE vu NOVYOS. 
éy@ yap avTix amoKpwovpat cor capes. 1245 
Ila. ri cou Soxet Spdoev; amoddcev cou Soxel; 
+. it. wov of ovros amaitov pe Tapyvpiov; héye, 
\ a» “~ 9 2 4 6 
TOUTL Ti EOTL; Ila. tov’ 6 ru €ori; Kadpdorros. 
Lr. emer’ dmautets Tapyvp.ov, TOLOUTOS wy ; 


ovK Gp aodoinv ovd dv GBoddy ovdevi, 


1250 


9 4 Ud A 0 
doTis Kahéoeve KadpOoTOY THY KapdomTyp. 


> ¥ 3 9 , 
OvUK ap ATOOWCELS ; 


t] . “~ , 
amd THS Ovpas ; 





thought. Cp. ab urbe condita. — 
rots elidor: for those that know. 
In all ages those who come to 
“know” as suddenly and greenly 
as absurd Strepsy are apt to think 
their ancestral religion -yéAows 
(a joke). 

1244. English reverses the or- 
der, as often: answer before you 
dismiss me. 

1245. Exit Streps. 

1246. oo: the witness. 

1247. Enter Streps. with a 
kneading-trough. 

1248. rouvr(: put first for em- 
phasis. 


4 ay A , 4 > a: 
Geen mpvrave’, H pnnere Lamy eyd. 
A ¥ 3 a AN ‘N A 5 10 
T pggoroBahets ap aura mpos Tats Owdeka. 


b 9 4 > io ld 
UT. Ovx OGoV ye ph ELdEvar. 


¥ 9 F “A > A 
ovKOUY avucgs TL Garrov aToiTapyveis 


Ila. drew, cat tovr’ to6’, ort 


1255 


1250 ff. In Solon’s time Athens 
had a property qualification for the 
franchise. Why, in these days of 
Enlightenment, should there not 
be an educational test for all 
creditors ? Why pay one’s debts 
to an ignoramus ? 

1252. otx Scov xré.: not so far 
as I know; S. 1247, GMT. 778. 

1253. dvioas tt OGrrov: 506 n. 
— drolurapyilw = to pack off. 

1255. pykére tgnv: English 
turns about; may [ die if L 
don't. 

1256. «wpés: 22 addition to the 
12 minas of v. 21, 


rat 0 S$, 75 aha el awe ect 
Boye = 
yee Leu (lame: 
doy opac «aera peut, pperklons, 


A ‘ rf hank, puov.gl— 

(6 Boa ve, 
uur, 
ee ig , 





NE®EAAI 


4 ~ 6 t > 6A 4 A 
Kaito. GE TOUTS y ovxt BovrAomat wabein, 
orn ‘Kddeoas evn OiKas Tiv Kdpdomor. 


’ Apuvias 


3 4 a 
LW jLOL [LOL. 
¥ 

DT. €a. 


Tid’; 


avnp Kakodaipwv. 


immwv éuav, ® IadAds, ws hw aTONET AS. 


a? e , >, » 2 € aA »¥y 
+ -pris ovrogi mor ec o Apnvav ;\ovre trou 
tov Kapkivov tis Squpdvey gpeyEato; 


GoTis eipi,.rouro BovAecO” eidévat ; 
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Ry 
Le 4 


UT. KATA OeauToy vuv Tperov. 
& oxhnypé Saipov, & rixar Opavodvrvyes 


1265 


Zr. i Sai i Sai oe TAnmoNends or’ eipyaorat KaKov; 


Wax Tien Kré.: pretends 


condolence, but intends contempt. 

1258. etyOrxds : the fashionable 
elongation of ei7Ows; see n. on 
483. 

1259-1302. Second victory for 
qtrwv Adyos. — tH pol por: not 
yet visible, this fast youth of vv. 31, 
686 bewails in tragic phrase a 
broken head. 

1260. éa: a tragic exclamation 
hard worked by Euripides. In 
Arist. it always strikes an attitude. 
— ott. mov: asks a question as uy 
does, deprecating, or refusing cre- 
dence; z¢ surely can't be that... .? 

1261. Satpévwv: in place of 
viv, as if the wretched poet Car- 
cinus were a god and his three 
sons (the constant butt of the 
comic poets) were demigods. 


One of these, Xenocles, the schol. 
says, had dramatized (probably 
shortly before this) the story of 
Licymnius. The wail of Amynias 
(id poi pot) is therefore perhaps 
from that tragedy, drawing forth 
this surmise of Streps. 

1263. Kard ceavrov xré.: keep 
or go by yourself, with your xaxo- 
Sapovia. Don’t infect me. Cp. 
25. 

1264 ff. According to the schol., 
a comic variant on verses. in 
Licymnius — as if a complaint on 
luck cart-breaking (Opavo-dvrvyes) 
instead of luck heart-breaking. 

1265. Should be read aloud for 
the sound-play. 

1266. It is through Tlepolemus 
that Licymnius meets his death 
(Hom. //. 2. 662). 
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| Ap. My oKomre pe, @ Tay, adAG pou TA YPY para 
y TOV VLOV Opa mooourdl éhevoon, ahaBev, 
? 7 b Tie one adrws TE pévrou Kal KAKOS Tenpayert. 

a igh ait ‘Prova, TavTa. XPnwar apeiraro. 


am a 1270 


SP. Kakos ap ovTas elyes, ws y epol doxeis. 
, Ap. Urmovs y' ehatvar é&éreror, vi) Tovs Oeods. oo 
Mex Bt. ri djra Anpels womep am ovov, karamecdy ; a 
Acar "Ay. “ \ypa, ra ypnpar’-drrodaBetv ei BovrNopmat ; 


9 » » y s.? aN e , , , 
OUK eo OTT@WS OV Y QvuTOS UYUGLVELS. Ap. Tt dai; 


1276 


KGTELTE YUP, 


N 3 4 9 A 4 “A 
xt. Tov éyxebaroy womep cereioOai pou Soxeis. 
nae 

Ap. od S€, vy) Tov Epyty, TpocKexdAnoOai pow doxeis, 
et By "TOOWTELS Tapyépvov. aT. 
morepa vopilers Kawov aet Tov Aia 

a’. rs . ° 

4, 260. wévro.: zvdeed; some- 


times intrudes itself into the for- 
mula dAAws te Kai especially. 
Not only honour, but pity, should 
move him. 

1270. Ta ota: cp. 1233. 
Streps. forgets the entry in his 
ledger (31).— xpfpara: the last 
syllable disappears under a édav. ; 
cp. 214, 1192. 

1271 f. Zhen you were really 
unlucky, says Streps., meaning if 
his son borrowed from him. But 
Amynias misunderstands: Yes, 
in racing horses i was that I got 
my fall. 

1273. Here Strepsy begins again 
his merry game of Dunners Out- 
done with a play on an old joke: 
(If you got your fall from a horse) 
why pray gabble as if you had 


tumbled from an ass? Of aman 
who was a7ro vou (2.¢. a little “ off” 
in his mind), the Greeks said that 
he had had a fall dm’ dvov. Cp. 
dm0-o.ros, used by Hippocrates 
of a sick man “ off his food.” 

1275. *““Not to be well” was 
urbanity for *‘ to be demented.” — 
atrés: z.¢. your mind, not merely 
your bones and chariot. — ri Sal: 
see 4QI n. 

1276. @owep: as it were, col- 
loquial “sort of.” — cvevetobar: to 
have suffered concussion. 

1277. The inf. ending -cecOau 
is a nettled and carefully matched - 
retort to ceceiobar. The perfect 
tense means as good as sum- 
moneda. 

1278. droSécas: fut. 
threatens ; cp. 586. 


indic. 
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1280 


9 , 2 AN Al? 9 ld 
edxew Katwlev TavTd Tovl’ vdwp Tahw ; 


Ap. 


+ Hy 4 a e a He) ‘4 , 
OUK O10 Eywy OTOTEpOY, OVOE prow EAEL. 


it. mas ovv amohaBew tapyvptov Sixatos el, 
el pndev oloba Tov peTedpav Tpaypatu ; 


Ap. 
aQITOOOTE. 
Ap. 


add’ et otavilers, TApyupiov por TOV TOKOV 

it. tovro 8 éo@’ 6 toKos Ti Onpiovr ; 
a > »¥ Lr N “A \ > e ld 

TiS addo y F Kara pyva Kai Kal’ ypepav 


1285 


V4 4 3 td > AN id 
mhéov mhéov TapyvpLoy al yiyverat, 


UTOppEovTos TOU Xpovov ; 


ti Onta; THV Oddarrav éoO Gre mreiova 
yuri vopilers 7 1pd Tov; 


ir. Kaas héyets. 
1290 
Ap. pa At’, add’ ton. 


> wn 
ov yap Sixatoy mieiov’ elvat. Lt. Kdta Tas 


9 , > +) Oe , 
QUT?) LEV, @ KAKO QLpLOV, OVOEV yryverar 


She. 


> 4 “A ~ ‘4 “\ de 
ETLPPEOVTWY TOY TOTAPLOY, TKELwY, OV OE 


a Tas A further application of 
the scientific education, as in vv. 
750 (moon), 768 (vados), 1222 
(yy xai véa). The theory that 
the sun drew water was at this 
time new. 

1283 ff. Again the educational 
test applied to the creditor, as the 
test of Christianity applied to the 
Jewish usurer in the Middle Ages. 

1285. omavifas: are short. 
From a fellow-feeling Amynias 
makes a generous offer. 

1286. O@nplov: jocosely taking 
ToKos as offspring, Strepsy asks 
what beastie 1s that? 


ee 


ores 


(nreis moujnoat Tapyvptov TrElov TO GOV ; 
OvK amrod.@€er OavToy ard THS oiKias ; 
SEpeeseans 


( | e 
‘oN ai oe A 


1295 


1288. wdtov wdéov: more and 
more. 

1289. troppfovtos xré.: 2” the 
insensible (umro-) flow of time. 
This pew suggests to Streps. his 
next question. 

1292. ov Slxacov: zf 25 not the 
way, not in the nature of things, 
not natural. 

1293 ff. Streps. has learned 
from his science that we should 
“live according to nature.” 

1296. dwo-Sidfe: appropriate 
to Amynias, who had come as a 
prosecutor (diaxwv ); “won't you 
prosecute your way ?” 


« Ou 
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id Q , A A >» > A , 
épe pou TO Kevtpov. Ap. Tavr éyw papripopae. 
9 s , 9 1A > , 
it. vumaye. Ti pedAdas; ovK Eas, @ capdopa ; 
Ap. tavr’ ovy UBpis Snr éoriv; Ir. aes; émiadr@ 
p ~ x vp 7 ‘4 “ 3 ba accra 
KEVTWV UTO TOY TPWKTOV OE TOY DELPAMOPOV. 1300 
, ¥ , > > Yd 
evyers; eedNov o apa KivyoeEW eyo 
ee ee eee 
GUTOLS TpOXOLS TOLS ToLoL Kat Evywpiory. 
Xo. oloy 76 mpayparav épav dravpwy" 6 yap 


4 50° 3 0 N 
yépwv 60 épacbeis 
atoorepnoat Bovderat 
Ta xpypal adaveicaro ' 
3 ¥ 2 g ) 4 
KovK eo 8 ows ov THMEPOY 





AnwWerat Tu mpayp, 6 Tov- 
Tov TroLnoe TOY GogiaTHY (tows,) 


. ( 
1297. papripopas : Kivgua- 


the goad (xéyrpoyv). 

1298. twaye: ove on. —cap- 
oépa: 122 n. 

1299. dfs: adrrw; cp. 543. 
Will you be nimble? He little 
suspects that within twenty lines 
he himself must be “ nimble?” — 
ér-ad6: from é7-tdAAw (a Doric- 
epic word) fo lay on (sc. To Kév- 
Tpov). 

1300. oeipa-ddpov : 
Exit Amynias dpdpw. 

1301. seAAXov: / was bound 
to—, sure to—, “I thought | 
should —.”— dpa: = dpa; 1028 
n. —éyé@: proudly. 

1302. avrots xrié.: your wheels 
and all; S.956 6, HA. 774 a4, G. 
1191. Streps. returns to his ban- 


I22 Nn. ——" 


- r 


o 
quet. 


Taha 

t has paid him to have even 
a s@iall part of the modern college 
education in Science. : 

But now as in a tragedy, at the 
hero's height of success, comes 
the «xata-crpopy. The Clouds 
darken, and an ominous song is 
sung 1303-20. See Introd. § 142. 

1303. olov xré.: what a thing 
at 1s — this love of —- 

1304. épacGels: sc. rpayyarwv 


pAavpwv. 

1305. dmoorepfioa: fo with- 
hold ; 487. 

1307-10. ov« i 6 «ré.: 802. 


Something will surely catch thts 
sophist to-day, which will make 
him catch some mischief. This 
mystery veiled behind mystery is 
comically tragic and oracular. — 
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av av ravoupyev npEat’, Eaidvns ha Pew Kady Tu. 


olpar yap avrov airiy’ evpyoe omep 
madat ToT é€mHrel, 


[avrpdh 
1312 


> “ ea F e 
elvat Tov viov Se.vov ot 


yvopas évavtias Néyev 


A 9 
roto duKatots, W@OTE Vi- 


1315 


Kay aTravTas olomep av 


Suyyenqrau, Kav éyn Tapovnp 
tows 8 tows BovAjoerar kadwvov avtop elvat. 1320 


> N99 4 
tov LOU. 


@ yeiroves Kat cvyyeveis kat Snporat, 
apuvavers peou TET QMS Tao7 TeXYD. 
oipot Kaxodaiuwr THS Keays Kal THS yuadou, 


> 
@ pape TUTTELS TOY TaTépa ; 
Zr. opal’ cpodroyovvl om pe TUTTE; 


In Greek, maladies and passions 
(as mup fever, piyos chill, cpyy 
wrath, etc.) are said to catch 
a man, not so often the man the 
malady. 

1310. GvO° dw «réi.: for the 
knavish deeds he began; = avti 
TOUTWY Gd. 

1312. wddar qoré: 
not add ore. 

1320. tows 5’ tows: mayhap, 
mayhap. Fate delights in eipw- 
veia (understatement) ; her “ may- 
be” = “ must be.” 

1321. lov lot: the blow has 
fallen — literally. Streps. rushes 
forth with a huge mug in his 


prose would 


be, dr, @ warep. 
$e. Kai pada. 


hand (1473), to lament a broken 
head. See also v. 543. 

1323. GpvvdGere: a tragic or 
obsolescent variant of duvvere, and 
this rather old-fashioned for Bon- 
Oyoate; S. 445 a. HA. 494, G. 779. 
— wraoy TexXvy: 885. 

1324. Tis yva8ou: his son had 
slapped his face; the Greek 
particularizes this to jaw. II 
treatment of parents (xdaxwots 
yovéwy) was a serious crime among 
the Athenians, punishable with 
the loss of some of the chief privi- 
leges of citizenship. 

1326. Kal pédda: = padorta; 
assuredly, yes indeed. 
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1327 


$e. avfis pe Taira Tavra Kat mreiw héye. 
9 Ly 2 »F a a > 9» a N 4 
dp olof ort xaipw TON’ akovwy Kal Kaka ; 


. @ \akkompoxte. 
TOV TATEPpa TUNTELS ; 


€ 3 4 > »¥ 
as év dixn o° eruTTrov. 


Oo ~ ~ es 
$e. marre modXors ToL pddous. 


$e. xatropava ye, vy Aia, 
aT. 


@ plapwrare, 1332 


SLA , 2 4 , , ’ , 
KQL TTWS YEVOLT QV TATEPA TUNTEL EV dixp; 


» > 9 ? v4 l4 4 
$e. eywy arodei~w, kai oe vuknow éeywr. 


Zt. Touri cv viKnoes ; 
Zr. motow ddyovr ; 


=r. 


+ udd\Nes dvateioey, ws Sikatoy Kai Kado 


$e. 
éhov 8° érérepov totv Adyow Bovdre éyeww. 
$e. Tov Kpeirroy 7 Tov nTTOVa 


TON ye Kal pqdias. 
1336 


ed.dakauny péevro. oe, vy Al’, @ pére, 
Tool Sikaious avTidéyev, el TaUTA ye 


1340 


Q , 4 > 9 ‘ e Q ~ e7 
TOV TaTépa TUNTETO EoTiv UT TOV ViewY. 


Pe. 


ZT. 


1327. The marp-odoias father- 
beater of antiquity corresponds to 
the modern wife-beater. 

1329. xalpw dxotov xaxd: he 


has learned this from "Adtxos. 


Adyos (910). On dxovw as pass. of 
Aéyw see S. 1075, HA. 820,G. 1241. 
1330. Aakkéwpwxte: you sink 
of iniquity ! 
1331. wal... ye: yes, and. 
1332. év Bley: = dixaiws; cp. 
éx tev Stxaiwy 1116. 
1334. Aéyev: argument, like 
charity, should begin at home. 


9 3 ¥ 4 > 9 4 9 
GAA Olopat MEVTOL OD AvATELTELY, WOTE VE 


o> 28 b , Oe 9 A 
Ov0 avTOs akKpoacdpeEvos OVOEY aYTEpELs. 
‘ ‘ 9 N 4 BJ A 
Kal pny oT. kal A€Eers akovoat BovrAopat. 


1335. Tourl: herein. 

1337. wolow: indignant rotos 
(247). But the son takes the 
question as a real one. 

1338. Note position of verb and 
its further emphasis by peévrot. 
On the causative middle see 
S. 1055, HA. 815, G. 1245. 

1339. Gvri-Adyav: = yvwpas 
évavtias A€yey of 1314. 

1342. pévro.: Pheidip. mocks 
his father’s wevrot of 1338. 

1344. Kal piv: as in 1036. — 
8 wu wal Ades: “what sort of a 
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Xo. ody epyor, w mperBura, ppovrilew ory [o54, 
Tov avopa KpaTyo«s, 1346 


e R > , 9 , ae 
@S OUTOS, El 7 T@ ‘TeToeEv, OVK aY Hv 


9 > , 
OUTwWS akoNacToS. 
adr’ €of Grw Opaciverar’ SHddv ye TAay- 


@ 


Operov ‘ort To Anpa. 1350 


GAN’ €€ Grov 76 Tparov HpEal” H payyn yevéoOa, 
non A€yewv xp Tpds Xopdv * mdvtTws dé rovro Spa- 


Celts. 


ir. Kal pny ev ye tparov Hp&dperOa Aowopetr Oa 


2 ON , . 2? \ \ e , > ¢ ¥ 
éya dpdow’ “medy yap ciotidpel’”, worep tore, 


“~ A 9 ON ) v4 , > 93 \ 93 Ud 
aTpa@rov pev avrov THV AVpav AaBovT eyw ‘KEdevo'a 


doat Xtuwvidov pédos, Tov Kpiov ws emex oe 





1356 ¢ 


tT 


6 8 evbéws dpyxator civ’ Epacke 76 KiGapilew B aK 


speech you w7// make”; on the 
function of xai see 785 n., 840. 


ATON ETEPOS 1345-1451 


The student should compare 
this and the first dywy (949-1104) 
in respect to the structure. 

1345-50. See Introd. § 143 for 
the rhythm. 

1349. Sr: dat. of cause. 

1350. Affpa: 457. 

1351 f. The Kxopvdatos here 
sets as the rhythm for the debate 
the same fish-wife iambic tetrame- 
ter that he assigned to "Adtxos 
Adyos in 1034 f.— 1d mpérov: 
pleonastic with mpgaro. 

1352. wavras: of course, by all 


means; often with imv. or imv. ™ 


substitute, as here. 

1353. kalpfv... ye: begins 
the agonistic speech as in 1036. 

1356. The great popular poet 
Simonides had lived during the 
Persian wars, contemporary with 
Pindar and Aeschylus. A song 
of his in honour of a wrestler of 
Aegina named Kpids began (ac- 
cording to the schol.) érefal 6 
Kpws ovx aexews. Arist. here 
changes to éréy@y probably by 
way of jest: “ How Mr. Ram was 
sheared.” 

1357. d&pxatov: whereas now 
the fashion was to argue subtly 
and be xopilds (649). 
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er’, ¢) , 


1 


ddew te tivovl’”, woepet Kdxpus yuvaik’ ddovaoay. 
$e. ov yap tor evOds xpnv o apa TinrecOai Te Kat 


marero Gan, 


» a + e .) ‘4 e ~ 
qdeuv KedevovO’, domepel tértuyas éoriiivra ; 


1360 


Wty Tovadra pevro. Kal TOT cheyev evdov, olarep viv, 
Kat Tov Yupwvidyny epack elvat KaKkoy TounTHy. 

2 8 , 4 %,\? 9 2 , ‘ A . 
Kayw pores pev AAA Ofws NYETXOUYV TO TPwTOV 
¥ > 9 > 9 A > ' a a 
éreita 8 éxédevo’ avrov adda puppivnv AaBovra 
tav Aioxvrov Near ri por’ Kah ovros evOds elev’ 
‘éyo yap Aioxvdov vopilw mpwrov év mounrats, 

4 id 3 v4 o , b 
Wodou tréwv, a€iaTarov, TTOhaka, KPNLVOTTOLOD ; 
Kavrav0a mas olecOé pov THY Kapdiay dpeyOet ; 


1358. oo = OoTEp; 
Ap OM fy Sle To sing when drink- 
ee was “too much like work.” 
“? The Greeks had songs to lighten 
labour in the field (reaping, bind- 
ing, winnowing) ; in the mill, the 
boat, the wine-press, at the draw- 
well — everywhere. For labour is 
lightened by rhythm. — yvvatk’ 
édo8cav: “women grinding at the 
mill” is a figure of the remotest 
antiquity. 

1359. Tor ev0d¢: Cp. 1215. 

1360. térruyas: grasshoppers 
lived merely on air and dew, the 
Greek legend said, and sang with- 
out ceasing. 

1364. &AA4: is quoted from 
the original command; cp. 1369. 
—pvpplvyy: each banqueter, as 
he sang his song, held a spray 
of myrtle or laurel in his hand. 


1365. Adfar: vecefe; not the 
same as eizetv; cp. 1344. With 
tov AioyvAovu supply éxrav. — The 
holding of the myrtle (or laurel, 
as the schol. adds) was a sign 
perhaps of the poet-function of 
the banqueter. 

1366. tydydp: feignedly indig- 
nant: why, zs it [ that thinks — ? 

1367. Wodov awArlov: Shake- 
speare’s “full of sound and fury.” 
— d-ov-oTatos is in-coherent ; cp. 
ov-ornpa system. — otopdog is 
formed from oroudos (a full 
mouth) ; all words in -ag are coarse 
and insulting. — xpnpvo - qrovdv : 
precipice-maker; refers to his 
huge and rugged phrases. In 
Frogs 821 his pyyara are said to 
go on horseback (ixo-Bayova). 

1368. opex@civ: leading up to 
a truly Epic battle, he uses a 
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Gpws S€ rov Oupoy Saxov edyy, ‘ad 8 adda rovrav 
NéLov Te TOY vEewTéepwr, art éoTi TA Topa TaUTa..’ 
68 evOds Fo’ Evpuridou pnoiy tw’, ws exiver 1371 
ddeddds, wrefixaxe, THY Gpountpiay adedgyv. 

3 ‘\ 3 > 3 , 2 > 7QN 3 , 
Kayo ouxér e€nveorxouny, GAN’ evOds éEaparrw 
moAXois KaKois Kaioxpotou’ Kar évrevfev, olor 


3 fd 
€LKOS, 


Eros pos eros HpedoperO- elf’ ovros éravamndg, 
Kamer épda pe kaomdde Kamvuye KaméOdBev. 


$e. ovxour Sixaiws, doris ovk Evpimidny erawels 1377 


, 
copwraror ; 
r) 
ELIT ; 


GN’ abfis av turrycgopar. _—*Fe. 


dikyn y’ av. 
Homeric word. For us the mean- 
ing is uncertain; either to gasp 
or to palpitate. 

1369. @vpdv: instead of yetAos 
lip ; biting my temper, z.e.to curbit. 

1371. Afjow: speech, passage 
in a drama. — éxlwea: seduced, viz. 
in the tragedy of Aeolus. 

1372. &&Adés: this was Maka- 
reus, son of Aeolus.—@® dAc§(- 
kaxe: defender from evil (= 
Heaven save us!). Cp. ”AzroAXov 
dzro-T porate. — dpo-pynrplav : herein 
lay the shocking quality of the 
deed; for the marriage of a sis- 
ter duo-rarpia, which sometimes 
(though rarely) took place, was 
not held to be incestuous. 

1373. kay® otk: = Kayoux by 
synizesis. — é-nveox.: the prose 

ARISTOPHANES — 14 


? , 2 3 A > , 9 
ZT. Topwerarov y ekewwov @—Ti Co 


‘ > 42 3 
yn Tov At, é€v 


dvéxouar is keyed up to Tragic 
pitch by é£; é€-aparrw duplicates 
it. dpattw fo smite is itself a 
poetic metaphor for Aodopéw. 

1374. toAAots: sc. words or 
names. 

1375. npeSdper0a: hurled (lit. 
pushed, thrust); cp. 558. 

1376. Kamera... Kal... Kal 
... «al: observe in all artless nar- 
rative the large use of the simple 
conjunctions and, then, and then, 
as here from v. 1361 on. With 
this finale of xai’s cp. Ach. 380 f., 
983 f., Eg. 251 f. Note also here 
the sound-play with a and 7; for 
its sake we might render slang for 
slang, thus: he began to swish and 
swinge and swat and scrunch me. 

1377. Sorg: Causal; cp. 692. 
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APISTOSANOYS 


‘N “~ ld 9g 3 a, 4 > > ld 
Kat Tas SiKaiws; doris, avaioxurte, a e&eOpapa, 


> ld 4 ‘4 , 9 a 
atoOavopevds wov mavta Tpavdrilovros, 6 Tt vooins. 
A ¥ ~ 
et wev ye ‘ Bpvv’ eliros, éyw yvous Gy mew éréoxov - 

‘ ~ 9 5’ “a > , td 4 a 
appa Gv airnoavros, AKov co. dépwv av 


dprov: 


1383 


‘xaxxav’ 8 ay ov epOns dpdoa, Kayo \aBov 


Oupale 


27 a ‘ 9 , : . Q 3s SN A 
eLépepoy av Kat mpovoyxopnyv oe’ od 8 eve viv 


amrayyav 


1385 


A Q ld 9 
Bo@vra kat Kexpayo? ore 
xelnriwny, ovK érdys 
¥ 9 A > , 
e€w “Eeveynety, & pape, 
Oipalé p’, adr\a mvuydpevos 


“a 9 A 
avTov Toinoa KaKKay. 


Xo. oluai ye Tov vewrépwr Tas Kapdias 
mnoay, o Te AEE. 
9 ‘ A + > @ 9 ? 
€l yap ToLavTa y ovros e€eipyaopevos 
Aakov avareicet, 


1381. gov: proleptic. 

1382. Bptv: a child’s cry for 
something to drink. — av: itera- 
tive (55) with érécyov; would put 
(or hold) Zo the lips. 

1383 f. poppdy . . . KakKav: 
baby-language seems never to have 
suffered from the confusion of 
tongues at Babel. It and music 
are universal tongues. 

1384. ov« >Ons . . . nal: 20 
sooner did you ...than/... 
For 0dvw with partic. see S. 1295, 
HA. 984, G. 1586. 


% 13° 
[avrp5h 


i 

1385. wpo-eoxépnvoe: Swould 
hold you before me. 

1386 ff. A mviyos requiring 
practice for good delivery, because 
of the resolutions -yo’ dri, puape, 
and -yopevos. 

1387. otx érdns: aid not have 
the grace; cp. 119. 

1390. atrod: right there, on 
the spot. 

1393. -eapyacpévos: of Tragic 
ring; after having wrought. 

1394. AaAdév: the Clouds 
frankly substitute dy his chatter 
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\ 5 / A 4 , 5 
TO O€ppa. THY yepaitépwr NaBownev ay 


add’ ovd’ épeBivOov. 


N » > A 2 A \ ‘ 4 
Tov Epyov, @ kawav éxav Kwyta Kal woxeurd, K 
Tee twa Cyreiv, ows Sd€eus A€yew Sixata. 


e NOU A , \ A e A 
$e. ws Ov Katvots mpdypacw Kat Sefvots Gustrety, 
Kat Tov KabeoTéTwy vouwv wrepdpoveiy dv- 


var 0 at. 


1400 


a “A A A 
éyw yap ore pev immKy Tov vovy povp TpogeEtxor, 


ovo 


éfapaprety’ 


a 43 > A e 7 > ar 3 N 
Gv tpi’ eimew pupal ofds 1 hv mply 


N De 2 5 4 > e \ , 54 > 
VUVL O, ETELOH [Lh OVTOGL TOUTWY ETAVTEV AUTOS, 

ao Q ~ Q 4 , ‘\ 
yvopats dé Aetrais Kat Adyous Evveyw. Kal pe 


pimvas, 


olwas dudakew ws Sixatov Tov matépa KoAdLew. 1405 
9 aA 
Zr. vummeve Toivuv, vy Ai’, as emovye Kpeitroy eat 


for by his argument (Aeywv) hith- 
erto used (884, 892, I211, 1334). 

1395. AdBowswev: = mpaimeba 
buy. 

1396. GAN’ od8¢: nay, not even. 
— tpeBlvOov: gen. of price; for 
a pea. 

1397 ff. The xopvdaios pre- 
scribes for the second half of the 
"Ayov the same “squabble ”- 
rhythm as before. —xwwnyrd xreé. : 
addressed as Motor and Heaver 
of phrases new, Pheidip. is made 
almost the peer of Poseidon, 
“the wild Upheaver of the briny 
Sea” (568). There is probably 


a parody here of Euripides’ Medea 
1317. 

1399. dptrcty: 20 be conversant. 

1400. vépwv trepdpovetv: the 
ideal also of the modern UVeder- 
mensch. 

1402. wplv: wethout. 

1403. atrds: this stings. 

1404. yvopats, Adyots, peplp- 
vais: flitting through the whole 
play, these “winged words” of 
the New Learning now come home 
to roost. For peépiyuvae see 101, 
420, 952. 

1406. Urweve rolvuv: note pres- 
ent tense; go on horse-ing it then. 
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gy a ld A 4 2 
irmev tpépev téOpirmov 7 tumrdpevoy émtpt- 


Byvas. 


be. éxeice 8, ev améoyiods pe, TOU Adyou péreut, 
kat mpot épyoopai oe touri: maida p ovr 


ETUTITES ; 


Oy pou, 


» , 9 9 A \ 5 4 
eywye oO, €vuvowy TE Kat K7) OfLEVvos. 


> A 
ELITE 
1410 


$e. 


3 > 5é , 2 b) A e , 
ov Kapé aor Sixaidy ear evvoety Gpoiws 
Turrew T, €melonmEep ye Tour éaT eEvvoElY TO 


TUNTELD ; 


TOS yap TO pev Toy Opa KPH TANyaV aO@or elvat, 
b) \ N 4 N ‘N » 3 4 4 > a 
Toupov S€ wy; Kal pny epuv eevOepds ye Kaye. 


KAdovat matdes, tatépa 5° ov KAdew Soxets ; 


1415 


4 4 X a a > > 
djoes vopilerOar ov madds TovTo ToUpyor elvan. 
éya Sé 7’ avreiroup’ Gv as ‘dis matdes ot yépovres’* 

| \ “A \ 4 A id id 
eixds S€ paddov Tovs yépovras 7 véous Tu Kaew, 


1407. Téprmov: sc. dpua; a 
four-in-hand would double the 
outlay for the {vy hitherto kept 
(122). Note the play on rand 7; 
cp. 6, 1265. 

1408. pér-epe: J well pursue, 
perhaps should be ‘raveyu go 
back to éxeioe tov AOyov. The 
sophistling thus rebukes his father 
for “splitting him off” in the 
midst of a formal argument full of 
therefores, firstly, secondly, etc., 
as will be noted. Cp. dv-eupue 
1058, map-eyu 1075. 

1413. Td odv odpa: not Td 
gapa gov, which would put no 
stress on “ your.” 


1414. Kal piv: surely, verily ; 
cp. 4, 1036, 1353. 

1415. A trimeter parody on 
Eur. <Alcest. 694: xalpas dépov 
as, marépa 5 ov yaipay Soxeis ; 
father and son are there un- 
heroically wrangling over the pro- 
priety of the father’s dying for the 
son. — Soxets: ‘think right, ap- 
prove (though in Euripides’ line 
it means merely ¢o think). 

1416. o¥: to be stressed, of 
course. — Trovpyov: SC. To TUNTeE- 
cba. 
1417. éyo S€ ye: as usual, ye 
stresses the word before 8€; 169, 
175, 211, 914, 915, 920. 
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9 ta 4 1) yf > 4 
oowmep eLapaprave Atrov Sixavov avrovs. 
> | A A 
GAN’ ovdapod vopilerar Tov TaTépa TovTO mdo-xeELV. 
¥ ~ “A 
OUKOUY avnp O Tov vopLov Deis TOUTOY HY TO TPaTOP, 
9 ‘N ? , N , 4 \ ' 4 
@OTED OV Kaya, Kal éywy eee TOUS TadaLovs ; 
, on > » > N . + \ Q 
Hrrov tu Ont eEeare Kapol Katvov av To Aourov 
- 
Gevar vduov tots vidow, Tovs marépas avti- 


aT. 
Ge. 


TUITTELD ; 


9 de r ‘ ¥ \ ‘\ , An 
ooas 0€ tAnyas Elyomer, Tply TOV Vopsoy TEeAnVaL, 
3 , ‘ vd 5) A A , 
adiewev, kat Sidouev avtois mpotka cuyKexdpOan. 
oxépat S€ rovs aXextpvdvas Kal Tada ta Bora 


Tavti, 


e \ , > » s , , , 

@S TOUS TaTEépas apverar’ Kaitou Ti Siadhepovow 
e “~ 3 “ ? > 4 > > a 
Nov exewvot, TAHVY y OTL WNdiopaT ov’ ypadov- 


Ou; 
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1419 


te asad 


1424 


ir. ri dnt’, érerdy Tous ad 5 i t 
NT , EMELON) TOUS GNEKTPUOVAS ATAVYTA [LULEL, 1430 
b) 3 , N Q , 2 AN , >) 
ov €obias Kui THY Kdmpor, Kami EvAov Kadevdes ; 
$e. ov Tavrov, @ Tar, éoTiv, ovd Gv Lwxpdrer Soxoin. 


1420. voplferar: again an ap- 
peal to custom, as in 1185. — rév 
watrépa: with great stress: “old 
men in general, yes; but one’s 
Sather — no!” 

1421. dvip: man, not a god. 
—vépov: Advanced Thought of 
that time held that vomos rose by 
convention or pact of man (6écet), 
not by will of the gods. But if 
made by men, why not un-made ? 
See also Introd. § 45. 

1426. &-leyev: with magnani- 
mous gesture. — ovyxexépOar: as 
if a substantive; we give them our 
past contusions (pert. tense) gratzs. 


1427 f. oxépar: this call to 
consider nature’s beasts and pat- 
tern life “according to Nature,” 
like barnyard fowl, — how often it 
recurs ! 

1429. Wydlopara: cp. IOIQ; a 
bitter taunt for Athens’ democ- 
racy — that the difference between 
democratic man and beast is only 
one of decree (or degree !). 

1430 f. Reasoning by analogy 
is apt to suffer shipwreck on con- 
sistency. 

1432. Pheidip. is fairly beaten ; 
he too falls back on authority, on 
the zpse dexzt. 
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214 APISTO®A NOYS 
ir. wpos tavra py tum’: ei O€ 17}, oaurdv ToT’ aitidoes. 
N A 3 N QA ‘ di (4 > 9° 3 “ 
$e. Kal was; Xr. emer oe pev Sixaus ci eyw 
KodaCeuv, 
A 3 a id 4 N e, A A “A 
ov 8, hv yévyrai vou, Tov vidv. $e. Hv dé py 
yenran, 1435 
4 3 N Xr a \ 5 9 \ A U4 
pdrny enol Kexhavoerat, ov 8 eyyavor reOry€ets . 
Ir. pol per, dvdpes yAr0Kes, Soxet A€yew Sixata 
Kdpouvye cvyxewpety Soxet TovToot TATLELKT. 
Ud “N e “A > , > > «A \ , “A 
_ Kddew yap nas eixds €or’, Hv pn Sikata Spaper. 
$e. oxdpar dé yarépay ert yvounv. it. amo yap 
ddovpat. 1440 


“ \ » > b) > 4 g N A “A , @ 
$e. Kal pny lows y ovK ayPéoe Tale & viv TérovOas. 


Se. 
4 ‘ 4 
Ti YS OV; 


Tou? erepov av péilov kakdov. 


XN 9 
TOV 1TTH 


l4 4 4 
Aoyor ve vikyow héywr, 


1433. wpds radra: gogo. — et Se 
pt: otherwise; i.e. if you set the 
example of father-beating. 

1436. éy-xavov reOvifas: you 
will have died with the laugh on 
me (€éy-xaoKw). 

1437. G&vbpes fAckes : addressing 
the old men of the audience with 
gravity — productive doubtless of 
levity. 

1438. rovroir: SC. TOLS VEoLs. 

1440. érépav yvounv: the frst 
yvepn had nearly pounded Strepsy 
to death; another one, he thinks, 


mas 84; didafov yap, Ti pw ek rovTwr érwpedyce's ; 
THY pNTep BoOTEP Kal oe TUTTHOW. 


ir. ri dys, 
$e. ri 8, Hy exov 


1445 


will finish him off. — dtro-oAoSpat : 
tmesis, as in 792. — yép: perhaps 
best explained here as equiv. to 
its original elements (y' dp’); “I 
shall perish (ye) then (dpa).” 

1441. wal phy: and yet; cp. 
1185. 

1445-51. One long “ Over- 
measure” verse (tirép-perpov) ; 
see Introd. § 132 e’. — A€yev: the 
key-tone of the play (Argument, 
Reason) is rung once more in 
Strepsy’s ears. It has become his 
VEMECLS. 
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THY pynTép ws TUTTE ypEwr ; 


qi 8 addo y %, Tadr’ Hy Toups, 


3 a a 
ovdedy oe KwAVoEL WEAL- 
Tov éuBadeiv eis td Bapalpov 


pera YwKparous, 


1450 


kai Tov Adyov Tov yTTw. WA 
rauri Ou tas, & NedédAa, rérovl? eye, 
Uy avabeis atravTa Tapa Tpaypara. 


Xo. 


>A b! ON “ A , 4 
QUTOS eV OVY DaUVT@ OV TOUTWY aiTLOS, 
oTpépas WeavTor els TOVNpA TPaypara. 
zi Onta Tavr’ ov por Tor Hyopevere, 


1455 


GAN’ avdp’ aypoikov Kal yépovr’ emppere ; 


Xo. 


e A A aA ©» 2 2a 
NILES Trovovmev TAVO Exdoro? GvTw’ av 


yvapev Tovnpaev ovr épaorny TpaypaTwr, 


9 2 AN b 4 > , 
ews av avrov euBdadoper eis Kakor, 


1460 


Orws av eid TOUS Deods SedotKevar. 


aT. 


1446. xpedv: = x7. 

1447. tl &€: echoes ri d€ of 
1444. Strepsy’s wrath is so hot 
that he snatches the zviyos-verse 
away from his_ son. — ratra: 
stressed by position. 

1449. Td Bapadpov: the bodies 
of executed criminals were thrown 
into this pit just outside the walls 
of Athens, literally és xopaxas. It 
was probably an ancient quarry. 

1451. The second ‘Aywyv here 
ends, the #rrwy Acyos again vic- 
torious. 


wpor, Tovnpa y’, ® Nedédat, Sixasa dé. 


1453. Gva-Ocls: referring; = 
émerpayas. 

1454. pévodv: nay, rather ; 71, 
WI2, | 

1455. orpépas: the omen of 
his nomen dawns upon him. 

1456. rove: in the first place. 

1457. dw-ypere: 42. 

1458 ff. Clouds prove to be not 
always fleecy white, but sometimes 
carriers of Zeus’s thunderbolts. 

1462. When judgment falls, 
delusion ceases. The comedy has 
become a tragedy. 
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APISTOSA NOY, 


ov yap p éxpyy Ta xpypal, adavercodpny, 


GTO TEpPEL. 


A ~ N \ Q 4 
Tov Xaipedovra Tov puapoyv Kat LwKpary 


A it bh + 
vuv ov oTws, @ pidrtare, 


1465 


dtroXeis pet Ewov ADdy, ot wé Kap’ e€nrdrwv. 


N ? »¥ 
Zevs yap Tus €orTey ; 
»¥ 3 A > ‘ 
EOT , OUK, ETTEL 


idov ye ‘Aia matpwov’ - 


GAN’ ovK dv adixnoays Tovs SidacKddovs. 
\ o ¢ 5 , 6 - aA oy 
vat val, ‘KaTavoeoUnre trarpmov Ata. 


@s apxaitos el. 
=r. $e. ovKk 


1470 


»¥ 
EOTLV. 


Aivos Baodeve, rov At’ é€ednAaxas. 


Q Q Q a) 
dia Tovrove Tov Sivov. 


oux é€ehydak’, GAN’ eyw TOUT @ouny 


¥ 
oimo. Seidatos, 


9g Q A A » . e 4 
OTE Kal OE yUTpEoUY OvTa Hedy Hynoapny. 


$e. évrad0a cavt@ wapadpove kat drnvada. 
Ol.oL Tapavoias’ ws euawounv apa, 


1475 


67’ €€€BadXov rovs Deods Sia Lwxparn. 


1464. Swe: with drodcis ; 257. 
— @ dArare: to his son. 

1467. Mocking the old man’s 
words of 834. 

1468. The tragic trimeter (7.2. 
without resolution of long sylla- 
bles), the long a in zarpqwov, and 
the word aideoua: for céBopat in- 
dicate a tragic parody or quotation 
perhaps of Euripides, since he uses 
KaTatd€ouat several times. Athe- 
nians usually appealed rather to 
"ArdAAwy zatpwos. Here it is 
Zevs, so that another winged word 
of Strepsiades may return to flap 
its raven wings about his ears. 


1469. Mocks Streps. of v. 818. 

1471. Atvog «ré.: the whole 
accursed verse and doctrine back 
on Strepsy’s head just as he had 
taught it (828)! 

1473. tovrovl: he holds up his 
toper’s mug (dtves) ; see notes on 
380, 1321. 

1474. Sre: causal. 

1475. Eazt Pheidip., perhaps 
to the house of *‘ Uncle Megacles.” 
By Hypoth. f’, what follows was 
written for the second Clouds. 

1477. é€éBadrov: imperfect 
tense for imperfect action; was 
Sor banishing. 
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GAN’, © ih’ “Eppy, pndapas Odpavd por, 
pnd pw emirpapys, ddAa ovyyvapnv exe, 


9 A r4 > 4 
é“0v Tapavoroavros ddokecyxiq: 


1480 


Kat pou yevou Edp.Bovdos, ett’ abrods ypagdnv 
Siwxdbw ypadpevos, €i0’ 6 te cou Soxer. 
6p0as tapativets ovK ew Sixoppadety, 

> > € 4 2 9 4 \ > 2 

GNA ws TAaXLOT EuTrULTpavar THY olKiay 


Tov adoheryOr. 


devpo Sevp’, & Hava, 


1485 


khipaka AaBov Eee kai opivinv dépor, 
» > 3 A > A “ 4 
Kater émravaBas emt TO PpovTuaTHpLov 
‘ , 4 9 2 A \ 4 
TO Téyos KaTdoKanT’, eb didels Tov Seomrdryy, 
4 9 A > 4 N > 3A 
ews Gy avrots éuBadys THv oixiav: 


éwot Se 5g8" eveyxarw tis Huperny, 


1490 


Kayo Tw avtav tTHmepov Sovvar Sikny 
2 ‘ , 3 9) >  ¥ 3 2» , 
€MOl TOLNoW, KEL OPOOP Elo adaLoves. 


1478. “Epp: to the stone 
image before the door; see 
83 n. 

1482. Staxd0e: cp. duvvadw 
1323 on formation from dwxw. 

1483. He has put ear to the 
lips of his stone counsellor, — 
Suxoppadetv: the Greek “sewing ” 
of a lawsuit (dikn, pawrw) is dbring- 
ing it, getting w# up; the Eng. 
“patching up” of a suit is rather 
to effect its compromise. 

1485. &SoX\crx av: a name often 
given to the philosophers by the 
comic poets, carrying the oppro- 
brium of our vulgar word “ blath- 


erskite.” — HavOias is a common 
slave name. 

1489. éyBddrys «ri.: fumble 
their house about their ears. 

1490. fppévgnv: arrow; 18.— 
In burning thus the Socratic dpor- 
Tiorypiov, Arist. was but staging 
a borrowed historic fact. Perhaps 
only ten or fifteen years before 
this a mob had burned the assem- 
bly house (ovv-edpuov) of the fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras in Croton, 
Italy, and many of his school had 
perished. 

1492. opé6pa: “for aé/ their 
swagger.” 
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a 


APISTO®ANOYS, 


Ma€ntins A 


2 N > 4 
tov Lov. 


» ~ 
Ma® avOpwre, Ti troveis; 


addo y’ 


adv épyor, ® dds, i€vat rokAny dddya. 


ri 8 


1495 


9 “A 
O TL TOLW; 


ir. 


duakerrodoyoupas Tats Soxots THS otKias ; 


Ma€nrhs B 


Y lan) a > 
OuLoL, Tis NOY TuptrONEL THY OlKiaY ; 


€xeivos, ourrep Ooipdriov eiAndare. 


Ma€yris I 


amroXets amro\ets. 
Aopan, 


hv 1 opwin por 17 Tp0d@ Tas éedmidas, 


it. Tour avTo yap Kat Bov- 


1500 


A > A , , > A , 
7) "yw mporepov Trws extpaxnrtoIo treodv. 


~ N “A 
OUTOS, Ti TOLELS ETEOY, OUTL TOU TéyoUS ; 


Zt. aepoBate Kat repippova tov nrLov. 


¥ Ld 4 > 4 
oipor TaAas, Seiharos amromVviyyoopa.. 


Xarpedav 


3 “ \ ? 4 
éyw 52 Kaxodaipwv ye kataxav0noopa. 


1493. lov lod: 
see too v. 543. 

1494. From the roof. 

1495. The pabyrys 
forth. 

1496. Sva-Aer.: cp. 320 and 
(for the compound) duar€yopat ; 
perhaps = / am holding conver- 
subtle-putation. 

1497. wWuprold : 


from within; 


rushes 


a grandilo- 


1505 


quent substitute for the prose 
word €uripmrpynue of v. 1484. 
1498. @oludriov: the various 
threads of the comedy reappear. 
1499. todr atrd xré.: “why 
just ¢kat it is that I am wéshing 
(xac emphasizing verb as in 785). 
1503. Streps. echoes from aloft 
the words of the great avrds in 225. 
1505. Chaerophon’s mask 
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Er. Ti yap pabdrvres Tous Geovs vBpilere, 
‘ “A 4 > “A N 4 
Kal THS LeAyvyns eoxoTecabe THv ESpayv ; 
Eppijs 
Siwxe, BadXc, wate, ToAA@Y ovveEKa, 
, > > “ “ ‘N e > 4 
pariora 8 eidas Tous Deods ws Hdikour. 


Xo. 


nyeia® e&w- KexopevTar yap 


1510 


PeETPiws TO ye THMEPOV Tip. 


would be known by its bushy eye- 
brows (146). He echoes -ncopa 
trom Socrates. 

1506. rl paOdvres: cp. 402. — 
bBpltere: impf.; cp. the next verse. 

1507. tHv Spav: used of the 
heavenly bodies, it means their 
position; here there is a coarse 
reference to its other sense, seat, 
to give an instance of the vBpis 
of the philosophers. 

1508. Hermes, appealed to in 


1478 and now really appearing 
high above the actors and chorus 
on the Oeo-Acyetov, or stage of the 
gods, to superintend the vengeance 
meted out to impiety, would indeed 
have been an effective parody, 
had the play been acted, on the 
deus ex machina so dear to Eurip- 
ides. 

1511. petplms: 3” measure i.e. 
enough. The chorus retire march- 
ing in anapaests. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Tue letters A., E., N., V., P., Av., L., Th., R., Ec., and Pl. stand 
for the Latin names of Aristophanes’ comedies in their chronologic 
order. See Introd. § ro. 

The works to be hereinafter most frequently referred to, chiefly 
by the author’s name only, are as follows : 


E. Appotr: fericles (1891). 
A.J. P. = American Journal of Philology. 
O. BACHMANN: Lexicté Aristophanet Specimen (Programme, 
Frankfurt, 1884). 
Conjecturarum Arist. Specimen I (Dissert., Gottingen, 1878). 
A. BAUMEISTER: Denkmdler des kiass. Altertums (1885-88). 
J. BeLocu: Griechische Geschichte 1 (1893), II (1897). 
Berl. phil. Woch. = Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 
E. BETHE: Prolegomena zur Geschichte des Theaters im Altertum 
(1896). 
K. BRuGMANN: Griechische Grammatk® (1900). 
Bull. de corr. Hell. = Bulletin de correspondance Hellénique. 
J. B. Bury: History of Greece (1900). 
G. Busott: Griechische Geschichte I-III (1893-1904). 
W. Curist: Metrik der Griechen und Rémer® (1879). 
CHRIST-SCHMID: Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® (1908). 
Class. Phil. = Classical Philology (Chicago). 
Class. Rev. = Classical Review (London). 
A. Couat: Aristophane et l’ancienne comédie Attique (1889). 
M. CroiseT: Aristophane et les partis a Athénes (1906). 
H. Diets: Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker’ (1903). 
W. DrrreNBERGER: Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum’ (18098- 
1901). 
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L. R. FARNELL: Cults of the Greek States, vols. 3 and 5 (1907). 

P. Foucart: Des associations religieuses chez les Grecs (1873). 

E. N. GARDINER: Greek Athlete Sports (1910). 

Garp.-JEv.: Manual of Greek Antiquities (1895) by P. Gardner 
and F. B. Jevons. 

GS.: Syntax of Classical Greek (1900) by B. L. Gildersleeve ; 
cited by paragraph. 

H. Giepitscu: Metrik der Griechen und Romer? (1901). 

T. GOMPERZ: Greek Thinkers, Engl. translat., I (1901), II (1905). 

GMT.: Greek Moods and Tenses (1890) by W. W. Goodwin ; 
cited by paragraph. 

A.E. HaicH: Zhe Attic Theatre® (1898). 

J.E. Harrison: Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion? 
(1908). 

K. F. Hermann: Lehrbuch der gr. Privatalterthiimer, rev. by H. 
Bliimner (1882). 

A. Horm: Aistory of Greece, Engl. translat., II (1895). 

E.W. Hore: Zhe Language of Parody (Dissert., Johns Hopkins 
Univ., 1905). 

Job. f. klass. Phil. = Jahrbiicher fiir klassische Philologie. 

J £L.S. = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Tu. Kock: Comicorum Attcorum Fragmenta (1880-88). 

K.Z. = Kuhn's Zeitschrift fir vergleichende Sprachforschung. 

K.-Bl. = Grammatk der griechischen Sprache by R. Kiihner, 
Part I revised by F. Blass (1890-92). 

K.-G. = op. cit., Part II revised by B. Gerth (1898-1904). 

Q. LauTeNnsacH: Grammat. Studien zu den griech. Tragikern und 
Komtkern ; Augment u. Reduplic. (1899). 

J. vaN LEEUWEN: Enchiridium Dictionis Epicae (1894). 

Prolegomena ad Aristophanem (1908). 
edit. Aristophanes’ comedies complete (1893-1906). 

P. Mazon: Lssat sur la composition des comédies a’ Aristophane 
(1904). 

E. MEYER: Geschichte des Altertums IT (1893), IV (1901). 

A. MOMMSEN: Feste der Stadt Athen (1898). 
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R. A. NEIL: edit. Aristophanes’ Knighzs (1901). 

W. NestLe: Hurtpides der Dichter der griechischen Aufklirung 
(1901). | 

M. P. Nusson: Die Kausalsdtee im Griechischen, Heft 18 of M. 
Schanz’s Bettrige zur histor. Syntax der gr. Sprache (1907). 

C. W. PEPPLER: Comic Terminations in Aristophanes (Dissett., 
Johns Hopkins Univ., 1902). 

Phil. = Philologus, Zeitschrift fir das klass. Altertum. 

PLuTaRcH: Lives, cited by chapters. 

Moraka, cited by the pages of Xylander’s edition. 

Rh. M. = Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. 

H. RICHARDS: Aristophanes and Others (1909). 

H. Ritrer and L. PRELLER: istoria Philosophiae Graecae® 
(1898). 

E. S. Roperts and E. A. GARDNER: Introd. to Greek Epigraphy, 
Part II (1905). 

A. ROEMER: Studien zu Aristophanes, 1 Teil (1902). 

E. RoupE: Psyche® (1903). 

A. RosspacH: Griechische Metrik® (1889). 

J. H. H. Scumwpr: Die Kunstformen der griechischen FPoeste, 
vol. 2 (1869). 

O. Scuwas: /7istor. Syntax der griech. Comparaton, Band IV of 
M. Schanz’s Bettrage etc. (1893-95). 

C. Sirtt: Die Gebirden der Griechen und Romer (1890). 

H.W. SmytH: Greek Meiic Poets* (1906). 

S. SoBOLEwsKI: De Praeposthonum Usu Aristophaneo (1890). 

Syntaxis Aristophaneae Capita Selecta (1891). 

B. Speck: De Aristophanis Dialecio (Dissert., Breslau, 1878). 

W. J. M. Srarxie: edit. Aristophanes’ Wasps (1897) and Achar- 
‘nians (1909). 

W.S. TEUFFEL: Studien und Charakteristiken zur gr. und rom. 
Litteraturgeschichte (1871). 

TEUFFEL-KAEHLER: edit. Aristophanes’ Clouds (1887). 

T. G. Tucker: edit. Aristophanes’ Frogs (1906). 

H. WEBER: Aristophanische Studien (1908). 
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J. WeHR: Quaestiones Aristophaneae (Dissert., Gottingen, 1869). 
L. WHisLEY: /ohtcal Parties in Athens during the Peloponnesian 
War (1889). 
U. WiLAMowITz-MOELLENDORFF: Homer. Untersuchungen (1884). 
Aristoteles und Athen (1893). 
Die Textgeschichte der gr. Lyriker (1900). 
Timotheos, Die Perser (1903). 
K. ZACHER: Aristophanesstudien (1898). 
E. ZELLER: Die Philosophie der Griechen 1° (1892), II‘ (1889). 
T. ZIELINSKI: Die Giiederung der altattischen Komoadie (1885). 
The chief recent annotated editions of the Clouds are those of 
Teuffel-Kaehler (1887), Blaydes (1890), Kock (1894), and van 
Leeuwen (1898). 


NOTES ON THE INTRODUCTION 


1. The Vitae Aristophants are to be found in Diibner, Kaibel, 
van Leeuwen, and the editions of Bergk and Meineke. | For the 
scholia on his life see Dtibner’s index. | Beside mention in Plato 
Apol. 19 ¢, whereon there is a valuable scholium, Arist. is one of 
the guests in Plato’s Symposium. | Passages more or less personal 
begin at Arist. A. 377, 502, 628, E. 507, N. 518, V. 1016, 1284, 
P. 734- 

3. The Vita XI (Diibner) begins: “Apirroddyys 6 xwpwdorords 
waTpos wey hy DerLwrov, 7d & yevos ‘AOnvaios, rav Snpwv Kvdabyvaseis, 
— Tlavdtovidos gvAjs. Suidas’ Lexicon, s.v. "Apurropdyys: ‘Pddos 
nro Aivdtos, ot b¢ Aiytrrioy épacay, of 6¢ Kaperpéa, Oéoa 3 "A Oyvaios, 
éroAtroypapyOn yap wap avrois. | Kydathenaion: dqpos év dore 
THs Lavdvovides pvAjs (schol. on Plato Symp. 173 4). W. Judeich 
Topographie von Athen (1905) 159 supposes it may have embraced 
the Acropolis and reached as far north as the Eridanus. | Birth- 
year of Arist.: van Leeuwen Pro/egg. 39 and Starkie Ach. XI in- 
cline to 451, the year of Pericles’ bill recognizing as citizens only 
those born of parents both of whom were Athenians (Aristot. Azh. 
Fol. 26. 3, Plut. Peric. 37). This might explain the doubt on the 
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poet’s citizenship, and the ypady gevias said to have been brought 
against him by Cleon. | Country-joys are dwelt on especially in 
the peace-plays, as A. 32, 198, 245, 268, 872, 1005; P. 525, 550, 
565, 587, 634, 765, 975, 1000; Tewpyot frgg. 100, 107, 109. 
See also E. 805, N. 43, Nios frg. 387, and Busolt 3. g25. | Arist.’ 
boyhood passed in the country: so Croiset 14-17 and van Leeuwen 
Prolegg. 13, basing perhaps on Thuc. 2. 14. | That A. 652-54 
proves the poet’s possession of land in Aegina is the opinion of 
W. Christ Gesch. der gr. Lit.2 248, Meyer 4. 313, Busolt 3. 1061, 
Croiset 13, Starkie ad /oc., basing on schol. to Plato Apo/. 19 ¢, 
xarexAnpuce O¢ Kai THv Aiytvay, ws Beoyevys pyoiv év rp wepi Aiyivys. 
It is held however by schol. on A. 654 and by Romer 125, not to 
mention many others, that the Ach. passage refers to Callistratus. 
Christ-Schmid 393 leaves the question open. 

4. Why was not Arist. the dSdoxados of his first play ? Answers 
vary: because of his modesty, say those who take E. 512-45 and 
N. 530 f. seriously ; because too young legally to receive a chorus 
(schol. N. 510) ; because a foreigner (van Leeuwen Vesp. XII) ; 
because a coward “safe crouched behind a name, Philonides or 
else Callistratus, put forth when danger threatened’ (Browning 
Aristophanes’ Apology, with the amenity due a brother poet !) ; 
because he was rich, or had puxpodwvia like Sophocles, or. . . etc. 
| That the Bangueters was brought out da KaAAorpdrov is stated 
in Prolegg. de Comoedia Ill (Ditibner p. xv 50 = Bergk p. xxxii 
§ 12). Philonides is thought the more probable dddoxaros by 
Kock (Wwé. 531) and Teuf.-Kaehl. 4. But Weber 95-108 regards 
the play as a political rather than a moral satire, aimed at such 
rhetorical moAcrixoc as Thrasymachus. If then Prolegg. de Com. 
(2.¢.) is correct in further reporting that Arist. intrusted his political 
comedies to Callistratus, and those aimed at Euripides and 
Socrates to Philonides, it follows that Callistratus brought out 
the Banqueters. 

s. Arist. refers to the Banguesers and its results for him in A. 
502 f., 642 ff.; see also schol. on A. 378. | The poet prosecuted 
was Arist., say Fritzsche, Bergk, A. Miiller, Ribbeck, Cobet, Capps, 
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Fr, Leo, Kaibel, Meyer 4. 377, Busolt 3. 1061, Haigh 73, Croiset 
73, Starkie Ach. p. 247 (where see list of disputants and passages 
cited) ; was rather Callistratus (or Philonides), say C. F. Hermann, 
Petersen, Kock, Miiller-Striibing, Briel, Wilhelm, Reisch, Rémer 
(see Starkie /.¢.). | Penalty of the suit: discussed by Croiset 
78-80. 

6. The tradition of a ypady gevias (schol. Ach. 378, Vita XT li. 
27 Dtibner= Bergk XII § 4) is rejected by J. Kirchner (Prosopo- 
graphia Atkca), Romer (130), Busolt (3. 1061), Christ-Schmid 
(393); is held probable by Croiset (143); is matter of conviction 
with van Leeuwen (Prolegg. 39). Van Leeuwen’s theory is this : 
the poet’s stock was Aeginetan — note Pindar’s third Nemean in 
honour of the Aeginetan Aristocleides, son of an Aristophanes. His 
father Philip sided with Athens in the war which began ¢. 488, and 
was one of those who migrated to Attica then (Hdt. 6. 90) or 
later in 458. He was admitted to citizenship, his wife remain- 
ing Aeginetan. Pericles’ bill requiring for citizenship that both 
parents be Athenians was passed in 451. If now the poet was 
born before 451, his citizenship could not be challenged ; if born 
later, his alienship was no less certain; if born just in 451, his 
status might be matter of doubt. In 431, Aegina being cleared 
of its inhabitants and occupied by Athenians, Philip claimed his 
old patrimony, and thus the passage in AcA. refers to Arist. and 
not to Callistratus. 

7. From the trofécas we know that Ach., Av., and Lys. were 
brought out by Callistratus, the Vesp. and Ran. by Philonides. 
Callistratus also had in charge AaraAjs (Prolege. de Com. III 50 
Dibner) and BaBvAdvw (Suidas); Philonides taught [podywy 
(Hyp. Vesp.), ‘Appuipews (Hyp. Av.), and probably Wud. (Dtibner 
Prolegg. de Com. III 52). Arist. himself is the official poet only 
for £g., Fax (?), and Flur., though this list also is questioned 
(Vita XI 80 Diibner = Bergk XII § 12). | Were Callistratus and 
Philonides poets or only actors? Vita XII § 15 Bergk (= Dtib- 
ner p. xxvili footnote) speaks of them as troxpira’; but Vesp. 
1018 honours them with the name of poet. For sufficient discus- 
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sion see Teuf.-Kaehl. 5 and Starkie Vesp. p. 309. | Note that. 
other poets sometimes employed &ddcxaro ; ¢.g. Eupolis exhibited 
Autolycus du Anpoorpdrov (Athen. 216 @), and Eubulus made use 
of Philip son of Arist. as didacxaAos (schol. Plat. Apol. 19 4). 

8. dypape 58 Spdyara pd, dv dvrir€yerat Téocapa ws ovK dyTa abrov 
(Vita XI 85 Dibner = Bergk XII § 13). | On the son Araros: 
Hyp. IV Plut., Prolegg. de Com. (Dibner) XI 77, XII 36, XIII 16, 
XV 21. 

g. The name of the third son was Nicostratus (Vitae XI 79, 
XII 43 Dibner) or Philetaerus (Suidas, schol. Plat. Apo/. 19 ¢). | 
Arist. bald: E. 550, N. 540, P. 767 ff., Eupol. 78. 

10. Names of all comedies by Arist.: Teuf.-Kaehl. 3 f., Kock 
Com. Fragm. | Arguments of the extant comedies: Teuf.-Kaehl. 
8-19, Christ-Schmid 395-410, W. C. Wright Ast. Grk. Lit. 
284-303. 

12. Rhythms of Arist.: Rossbach 3. 2. 799 ff. | Diction: 
Tucker Ran. xxxiv—lvi. | Love of Nature: Croiset 15, Busolt 
3- 925. | Pathos: exx. in A. 810 (starving Megarian takes “ this 
one fig’), V. 291-315 (boy-escort pleads for figs), L. 596 f. 
(woman’s bloom is brief), Pl. 281 f., 535 ff. | Structure of plays: 
so varied and supple as to be the despair of formalists. They 
would beg him, as Trygaeus begs the dancers in Fax 323, “ not 
to spoil the thing by his capers” (uydapas .. . mpayya xaddNwTov 
ScahGeipyre kd ra cxHpara) ; but like those dancers either his left leg 
or his right zw break loose to fling one more heaven-high fas. — 
Thus his “ Idpodos ” is not always an entering song. In /Vwé. the 
chorus sing it before entrance, in Zhesm. they suddenly are pre- 
sented to view without either entry or song, in ccd. they sing 
their first song not as they file in but file out.— Nor are the choirs 
always half-choirs (12 in each), singing in responsion; see R. 
Arnoldt Die Chorpartien bet Arist. (1873) 178 on (e.g.) Zhesm. 
1136-59, and Zielinski 275 for Ran. 399-416.— Nor does P. 
Mazon believe that the “"Aywyv” (word-duel) need be cast in the 
rigorous mould required by Zielinski; Essai p.5: “la comédie 
grecque est faite d’une succession réguli¢re de cadres souples et 
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non d’une succession incohérente de cadres rigides.”” He thus 
finds an dywv not unsymmetrical in A. 490-625, N. 358-475, Th. 
372-530, where Zielinski found no dywy at all (or at most but frag- 
ments due to revision or corruption), because these passages were 
not of the stereotyped form seen in E. 756-941, N. 950-1104, 
Av. 451-638. | Wit of Arist.: Teuf.-Kaehl. 23 f., Starkie Ach. 
Xxxvill — xxiv. The latter elaborately classifies Aristophanic jests 
by the Aristotelian scheme found in Prolegg. de Com. X d Dtibner 
(= Bergk XI = van Leeuwen Prolegy. 192 f.). 

13-14. Comic portraiture in Arist.: Teuf.-Kaehl. 28; S. H. 
Butcher Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art® ch. to, espe- 
cially 379 f.; Ivo Bruns Das hterar. Portrat der Griechen (1896) 
150 ff. 

16. The climax of Athens’ power is variously dated from 460 
B.c. (seizure of Naupactus) to 447 (just before defeat at Coronea). 

17. Cleisthenes: Hdt. 5. 66 ff., Aristot. Ath. Pol. 20 ff. | Size 
of Attica: 975 square miles (Baedeker’s Greece) ; estimates vary 
above and below this. | Dependence of the other cities upon 
Athens: at the time of the Samian apostasy 440 B.c., only three 
allies — Chios, Lesbos, and Samos — maintained their own ships 
and paid no tribute; Thuc. 1. 19, 3. 10; Aristot. Ath. Fol. 24. 2. 
| For Pericles’ ideal (but unrealized) city see his funeral oration 
(Thuc. 2. 35 ff., especially 41. 4). | Gold mines of Thrace: Thuc. 
1. ro1, Meyer 4. 28-31; for the silver mines of Laurium see 
Thuc. 6. 91. 7, Hdt. 7. 144, Aristot. 4th. Fol. 22. 6, Plut. Zhem. 
4, Mic. 4, Xen. Mem. 3. 6. 12, Vect. 4, Strabo 399 fin. 

18. For Pericles’ dreams see Plut. Fevic. 11. 4 f., 12, 14. 1, 
15. 2. | Athens covetous of power in the Euxine (Plut. eric. 
21. 1, Arist. V. 7oo), Caria (Arist. E. 173 f.), Cyprus (Thuc. 
1. 112, Plut. Crm. 18. 4 ff.), Egypt (Thuc. 1. 104, 112), Sicily 
and Tuscany (Plut. Feric. 20. 3), Sardinia (Arist. V. 700), Carthage 
(Plut. eric. 20. 3, Arist. E. 173 f, 1303 f.), Gibraltar (Plut. Vic. 
12). | Supreme insolence (vps) shown, for example, toward the 
Melians (Thuc. 5. 89); also in displaying the tribute and orphans 
in the orchestra of the theatre at the Dionysia in the presence of 
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the allies (Isoc. 8. 82 f.). rixree roe xdpos UBpw (Theogn. 153). 
UBpts hurevec rUpavvov (Soph. O. 7: 873). 

19. Athenian oppression is minimized by Grote (ch. 47 mid.) ; 
but see Holm 2. 218, Wilamow. Phil. Unters. 1. 73-76 on 
Ppovpapxor, éxicxorot, kAnTHpEs, ExtpeAnrai established over depen- 
dencies ; also ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 14-18, Harpocr. s.v. éwxioxomos 
quoting Antiphon, Bekk. Aneca. 254 éuoxérra, Thuc. passim s.v. 
gpovptov and dpovpetv, and the words of Pericles and of Cleon in 
Thuc. 2. 63. 2, 3. 37. 2, also 3. 10. 5, Aristot. Ath. Pol. 24. 2, 
Busolt 3. 224-28. The oppression must have been considerable 
and notorious to have drawn such heavy fire from the comic poets ; 
see Arist. BaBvAwna, V. 237, Av. 147, 1022, 1050, 1422, Eupol. 
Tlovas especially frg. 233. | Hatred of Athens universal: Isoc. 
8. 77-79. | Corruption of character by war: Thuc. 3. 82 f. | 
Ambition of Pericles: Plut. Fevic. 7. 

20. Peloponnesian war a conflict between ~ democracy and 
oligarchy (Whibley 34) ; its cause, Sparta’s fear of Athens’ growing 
power (Thuc. 1. 23, 33, 86), or Athens’ resolve to maintain her 
naval empire (Bury 397). | The “sycophants” or false informers 
and blackmailers: Xen. Conzv. 4. 30, Plut. Mic. 2 fin., 4 med., 5 
intt., Meyer 4. 141-43. | Fear of tyranny: Thuc. 6. 27. 3, 6. 28. 2; 
Arist. V. 498 ff., L. 619. 

21. Invasions of Attica took place in 431, 430, 428, 427, 425, and 
413 B.c., when finally Decelea was seized and permanently occu- 
pied by the Lacedaemonians ; Thuc. 2. 19, 2. 47, 3- I, 3. 26, 4. 2, 
7.19. | Athens crowded with country-folk : Thuc. 2. 17. 1-3, 2. 52. 
2-3, Arist. A. 72, E. 792 f., Busolt 3. 926. | Athens a fortress — 
dvti Tov moAts elvat povptov Kxareorn Thuc. 7. 28. 1, Isoc. 
8. 92. | Quarter-million human beings inside Athens’ walls : Beloch 
Die Bevilkerung der gr.-rim. Welt 54 ff., Hist. 1. 404, Bury 378, 
870, Starkie Ach. XVI. | City full of corpses: Thuc. 2.52. | Moral 
effect of the plague: Thuc. 2. 53. | Cimon’s policy of dual head- 
ship: Plut. Cim. 16 jfin., Bury 342-45, Busolt 3. 256. 

23. Cleavage of opinion crosswise and lengthwise: not all 
noblemen were oligarchic, nor all conservatives ignorant; some 
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old men were radical, some city-people religionists ; no working 
majority was left on any subject. Meyer 4. 148 ff., 420 ff. 

24. Two or three thousand citizens slain on each expedition : 
Aristot. Ath. Pol. 26. 1, Isoc. 8. 88. | No gevpAacwa in Athens : 
Thuc. 2. 39. 1. | Citizenship not too strictly guarded: Isoc. Z¢., 
Busolt 3. 337 f., Meyer 4. 11-14. 

25. Moral ruin resulting from war: Thuc. 3. 82 f., Meyer 
4. 345 f., 417 f. Note the falling off of Athenian respect for 
sacred precincts between 446 B.c. at Brea, and 424 at Delium 
(C. L. Hicks Man. of Grk. Hist. Inscripp. No. 29, Busolt 3. 
417 f., Thuc. 4. 97 f.). Compare also Athens’ oath in 445 B.c., 
to deal honourably and justly by Chalcis with her condemnation of 
the Lesbians in 427, and her butchery of the Melians in 415 (Hicks 
No. 29, Busolt 3. 433, Thuc. 3. 36, 5. 116). — Beloch, however 
(1. 594 f.), finds no moral deterioration resulting from the war 
but only a letting loose of passions previously there but asleep. 

26. Athens a democracy in name, but in fact rod apdrov dvdpes 
dpxn Thuc. 2. 65. 9; cp. Telecl. 42, Plut. Feric. 15 énit., 16. | 
Athenians pensioners: Plato Gorg. 515 ¢ dxovw IepexA€a rerounxévar 
"AOnvaiovs dpyovs Kai SetAovs xai AdAous kal pirapyvpous, eis pucbo- 
opiay mparov kataoryoayta. | The dypoxparéa almost an 6xAoxparia : 
ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 2. 9 f., Meyer 4. 371-73. | Pericles’ great debt 
to Anaxagoras: Plut. Peric. 4 jin., 8 init. | Pericles as dema- 
gogue: Plut. Peric. 9 med. imerouiro rov Sypov, 11 med. ro Sypw 
Tas Hvias aveis  TlepixAns érrodtrevero mpds xapw. Beloch 1. 466 
(Pericles) “hatte ein sehr feines Geftihl flir das, was die 6ffentliche 
Meinung verlangte.”” Meyer 4. 48 (Pericles) “hat, um sich zu 
behaupten, dem Parteiprogramm erst recht bedenkliche Conces- 
sionen machen miissen.”’ | Destruction of the court of the Areop- 
agus: Plut. Pertc. 7 fin., 9 jfin., Cim. 15 med., Aristot. Ath. Pol. 
27. 1, Polit. 1274 @ 8.| On Pericles and his policy in general, 
see Busolt 3. 246-55, 261-95, Couat 130-41, Beloch 1. 466 ff., 
Aristot. Ath. Fol. 27.3 f., Plut. Pervic. 9. Some of his policies 
were as follows: (1) all offices of state and jury service thrown 
open to all citizens with pay (Aristot. Pot. 1274 a 8, Ath. Pol. 
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27. 4, Plut. Fertc. 9, Bury 349, Abbott 135); (2) cleruchies (Plut. 
Zc. Bury 365, Abbott 111, 135, 286); (3) allies to be kept well in 
hand (Bury 362, 382, Abbott 130 f., 156-59); (4) league-money 
to be used to adorn Athens (Plut. eric. 12-14, Bury 364, 373, 
Abbott 135-39); (5) splendour of festivals increased, and theoric 
fund established (Plut. Feric. 9, Holm 2. 204, Busolt 3. 264 f.). 
That Pericles instituted the theoric fund is doubted by Beloch 2. 
360 and Bury 587. | Final judgment on Pericles: Thuc. 2. 65, 
Meyer 4. 47-50, Busolt 3. 984-86. 

27. Change in Pericles after winning undisputed control: Plut. 
FPeric. 15. | Deterioration of popular leaders after Pericles: Thuc. 
2. 65. 6-10, Aristot. 4%. Pol. 28. 1, schol. Arist. P. 681, Beloch 
1. 476; also of generals: Eupol. roo, 117, 205, Meyer 4. 378 f., 
Starkie Ach. XVII. 

28. ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 2. 8 exeara hovyv wacav dxovovres 
efeAc£avro rovro pay éx THs, TovTo Sé éx THs Kal ot pév "EAAnves idia 
PadAov Kal pwvy kal dairy wal cxypyare xpwvrat, "APyvatos Sé xexpa- 
pevy €€ dravtwv tov ‘EXAjvev Kai BapBdpwv. Beloch 1. 591. | Comic 
specimens of bad “Athenian”: Arist. P. 291, Th. 1oo1 ff. 
(Scythian), Av. 1615, 1628, 1678 (Triballian), A. 100, 104 (Per- 
sian), 729 ff. and 860 ff. (Doric and Boeotian); Timotheus’ /er- 
stans 162 ff. Xenophon’s Attic is held to be impure because of 
his long sojourns abroad. 

29. On dress: ps.-Xen. /¢c., Thuc 1. 6, Beloch 1. 591, Iwan 
v. Miller Griech. Privataltert” (1893) 97 ff., Gard.-Jev. 49-67 ; 
note on Wud. 984 infra. 

30. Importation of luxuries: Thuc. 2. 38, ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 
2. 7, 2. 11, Hermip. 63, Meyer 4. 53 f., Beloch 1. 397, Wilamow. 
Phil. Unters. 1. 76. | Peacocks: Starkie on Ach. 63, Antiph. 175 
(K. 2. 83), Athen. 6544-55 ¢, 397 4-98 4. | “ Coddled” school- 
children: Arist. N. 965, 987. | A round of processions and festi- 
vals in Athens: Thuc. 2. 38, ps.-Xen. ep. Ath. 2.9, Plut. Feric. 
11. See Cratinus’ MoA@axoi for general effeminacy of the age. 

31. Cleon’s bad manners: Aristot. Ah. Pol. 28, Plut. Mic. 8, 
Arist. A. 381, E. 137, V. 36, 596, 1034. His impudence pleased 
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the people; see the anecdote in Plut. Mic. 7 jin. | Neither Tri- 
ballian nor “ specialized ’’ pettifogger knew how to drape his hima- 
tion: Arist. Av. 1567-71, Plato Zheae?. 175 ¢. | Children ill-bred : 
Arist. N. 981, 993, 998. 

32. Odeum: Busolt 3. 469. | Music developed but degenerate : 
Pherecr. 145, Athen. 632 @ J quoting Aristoxenus, Meyer 4. 
179-82, Smyth liii-lv, lvii, lxvi f. | The dithyramb ré maAatov of 
€AevGepor xd 2r€vov avroi (ps.-Aristot. Problems 19. 15). | Phrynis : 
see note on v. 971 étnfra.| Timotheus: Christ-Schmid 241 f., 
Smyth 137 f., 462-65, Wright Afst. Grk. Lit. 133-36; for the 
11-stringed lyre see Wilamow. Zimotheos 74. 

33- Musica mere ear-tickling : Plato Gorg. 501 e-502 a. | Social 
singing wanes: Arist. N. 1357-60. | Older music and poets pass- 
ing: Arist. N. 966—70, 1355-72, V. 220, 269, R. 1304-07, Eupol. 
139, Antiph. 85 (K. 2. 45), Wilamow. Zextgesch. 11-14, Jebb 
Bacchylides 52 ff. | Gnesippus: Athen. 638 ¢-39 @ (=Chion. 4, 
Crat. 15, 97, 256, Telecl. 16 (?), 34, Hermip. 45 (?), Eupol. 139). 

34. Confusion of lyric types: Plato Zegg. 700; Christ-Schmid 
235-38. | Euripides zrougryns pyyariwv Sxavexey Arist. P. 534. His 
decline from tragic level: Arist. R. 939-43, 949-52, 971-88; 
Christ-Schmid 329, 364. 

35. Parodies of Kinesias, for example, in Av. 1372-1400; of 
cyclic poets in general, Wud. 335-38. | Of Timotheus it may be 
true that his originality lay rather in music, and that in his poetry 
he but followed tradition and the trend of his times, his meta- 
phors, for example, being hardly more enigmatic than others by 
his predecessors. But when he sows these metaphors “ with the 
sack and not with the hand,” when almost every phrase is a strain 
for some “ effect,” who is not reminded of Moliére’s Précieuses 
Ridicules? When he calls a ship’s oars its ‘“ mountain-feet ”’ 
(oipefovs woddas, because made of the mountain-grown fir), when 
thole-pins are for him “ marble-shining children ” (yappapodeyyeis 
maioas) which have “leaped out of the mouth” when crushed in 
battle (ordpuaros é€4AAovro), when the sea strewn with wreckage and 
dead bodies seems to him “ starry” (xardorepos wovros), can we 
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say that the ridicule is not deserved in Arist. N. 333 ff.? See note 
on § 100. La Bruyére says of those who frequented the Hotel 
Rambouillet: ‘ They left to the vulgar the art of speaking intelli- 
gibly ; a phrase, not over clear, expressed before them, was sure to 
bring on another still more obscure, which was at last followed by 
positive enigmas, always greeted with the plaudits of the whole 
circle.... To take part in these discussions one wanted neither 
good sense, memory, nor capacity, but esprit, not of the best or 
most genuine, but of the falsest kind.’’— It appears that here, 
too, the Greeks were precursors of the moderns. 

36. For “resolutions” in tragic trimeter see Christ AZetrik 
§ 378. 

37. Aeschylus neglected, and Euripides enthroned, at least with 
the youth: Arist. N. 1367, 1371, R. 771-78. Note that accord- 
ing to Couat 339 Arist. parodies no less than thirty-three of 
Euripides’ tragedies —a pointless thing, had he not counted on 
the acquaintance of the public with the originals. 

38. Bankruptcy of poetry at end of fifth century B.c.: Christ- 
Schmid 236. | Strabo 18 (1. 2. 6) airé 8 16 wefov AexPjvae Tov dvev 
Tov pérpov AGyov euduiver Tov dd Vous TLvds KaTaBavra Kal 6ynpaTOS 
eis rovdidos. | On “Art for art’s sake”: Meyer 4. 160 (Euripides) 
‘ist stolz auf sein Denken, auf seine geistige Superioritat ’’ — 
“nur zu oft ist ihm das Einfache zu einfach, und er greift zum 
Unnatiirlichen.” 

39- Professionalism and specialization of athletes: Gardiner 
ch. 6, Gard.-Jev. 322. | Meat-diet introduced in fifth century : 
Gardiner 126. | Over-development of special parts, as legs or 
shoulders: Xen. Conviv. 2. 17. | Overeating proverbial: Xen. 
Mem. 1.2.4, Aristot. Mic. Eth. 2. 6. 7 (= 1106 6 3), Arist. P. 33 f., 
Athen. 412 f. | iSurns vs. d0Anrys: Xen. Mem. 3. 12. 1. | High 
rewards: Plato Rep. 620 4, Apol. 36 d. | General condemnation 
of athletics: Xenophanes frg. 2 (Bergk*), Eur. frg. 282 (Nauck), 
Plato Rep. 404 a, 411 ¢ d, Aristot. Poltt. 1335 4, Arist. N. 1002, 1054, 
R. 1087. | Gymnasia deserted: Arist. N. 1054, R. 1070; or fre- 
quented by “chatterers”’ such as Socrates: Xen. Afem. 1. 1. 10. | 
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Alcibiades, a devotee of the turf, entering seven chariots at the 
Olympian races of 416 B.c., and winning therein three prizes - 
Thuc. 6. 16. 2, Plut. 4écid. 11. | Of the Sophists everyone writes — 
Grote ch. 67, Zeller, Gomperz, Meyer 4. 253-72, Beloch 1. 630-37, 
Bury 385-89. 

40. Rhetorical training in Athens in fifth century: F. Blass 
Attische Beredsamkeit and R. C. Jebb Attic Orators — the open- 
ing chapters of each; for briefer treatment see Christ-Schmid 
510-18, Adams’ Lystas 13-31, 344-57. 

41. “ Reflection supersedes authority ’’ — “ Not old Herodotus 
himself escaped the spirit of his age’? (Gomperz 1. 408. f.). | 
Education of the individual: Meyer 4. 249-53. | Aoywpos, oxeyns : 
Arist. R. 973-75. | Athenian esprit: A. W. Verrall Euripides the 
Rationakst (1895) go f., quoting Thuc. 3. 38 (“ Athenians pride 
themselves on applauding a subtlety before it is out, catching the 
sense before it is spoken”). | ri Aé€yes ov; Arist. N. 1174. | 
Protagoras-debate: Plut. Fevic. 36. Alcibiades on Law: Xen. 
Mem. 1. 2. 40-46. 

42. Culture anti-democratic: Meyer 4. 423. 

44. mdvrwv xonudtuv pérpov dvOpwros. ofa piv éxaota épot 
gaiverat, Toatra péev éori épuoi, ola S€ aot, rowtra dé ad aol (Plato 
Theaet. 152 @).| Euripides-anecdote: Plut. Moral. 33 ¢ (= 
Eur. frg. 19 N.); cp. also Athen. 582 @. 

45. vows vs. Béorg: Plato Gorg. 483 f., Protag. 337 a, Xen. 
Mem. 4. 4. 14, Diog. Laert. 2. 16 (Archelaus said ro Sixatoy elvac 
Kal TO aicxpov ob dice, dAAG vouw), Eur. Hec. 800 f. vopw yap 
Kat Deovs Hyovpeba Kai COpev ddixa xai Sixat dpiopevot, Arist. N. 
1075-78, 1427-31. See especially A. W. Benn Philosophy of 
Greece 137-44 commenting on Eur. Phoen. 546 ff. | Cephalus 
and his life-rule: Plato Rep., int’. and 331 4. | Laws made by 
of dobeveits kui of wodAo‘: Callicles in Plato Gorg. 483 4. | Each 
generation to make its own laws: Arist. N. 1421-24. | Probably 
Pherecrates’ comedy, the "Ayptot, was a satire on “ life according 
to Nature (g@vce).” 

46. Pericles and Aspasia: Plut. Ferric. 24, Beloch 1. 474, 
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Couat 135 ‘Son mariage illégal avec Aspasie était, pour la plu- 
part des Athéniens, un défi jeté a leurs traditions les plus respec- 
tables. La famille, sur qui reposait tout |’Etat, ne pouvait subsis- 
ter que par la pureté du mariage; Peériclés donnait l’exemple 
d’y faire entrer les courtisanes.”’ | For modern Aspasian literature 
see Busolt 3. 565 ff. | Divorce of Hipponicus: Plut. eric. 24. 5. 
Bigamy of Callias: Andoc. De Myster. 124.— Phaedra’s conduct 
in the play ‘ImzédAvros xaAvrropuevos, being “ dzperés kat xarnyopias 
dfvov”’ has been withdrawn from the play now extant, ‘IadAvros 
otrepavynddpos ; see the argument. 

47. Athens’ misappropriation of league-funds, and ostracism of 
Thucydides: Plut. Feric. 12, 14. | dpwayy or xAory of public 
money frequently charged, ¢.g. in Lysias 21. 13, 25. 19, 26. 6. 9. 
I1, 28. 1, 30. 26; cp. Xen. Anad. 4. 6. 16, and see note on § 67, 8. 

48. Pleistoanax-incident: Plut. Fevic. 22, Arist. N. 859 with 
schol., Busolt 3. 429. | Swpodoxéa a national weakness: K. F. 
Hermann Gr. Privatalt® (1882) 44 f. Many trials recorded, as 
of Cimon (acquitted, Plut. Czm.14), Pythodorus and Sophocles 
(exiled, Thuc. 4. 65. 3), Eurymedon (fined, Thuc. /¢.), Pericles 
(convicted, Thuc. 2. 65. 3, Plato Gorg. 516 a, Busolt 3. 950 ff.). 
See also Isoc. 8. 50. | Jury-bribery in 409 B.c.: Aristot. Ath. Pol. 
27. 5, Diod. Sic. 13. 64. 6, Plut. Covtol 14. | cvvdexdfew of 
‘wholesale bribery ” is used by Plut. (7er7c. 9) of Pericles’ earlier 
concessions to the people to win the headship. For references to 
bribery in Arist. see note on § 67, 9. 

49. Religion of Athens at this time: Couat ch. 6. | Foreign 
gods in Athens: Foucart 55-66, Couat 253-58, Beloch 2. 4-9, 
Gard.-Jev. 214-16, Rohde 2. 104 f., Harrison 417-19, Strabo 
471. | Ridiculed by the comic poets: Cratinus in @p@rra:, Aris- 
tophanes in Anyurvuan, “Opa, V. 9, 119-21, Av. 1570 ff., L. 387-98, 
Eupolis in Bdérra:, Plato in "Adwvs, Apollophanes in Kpyres. See 
Lobeck Ag/aoph. 625 ff. | Alcibiades lampooned in Eupolis’ Bawrat. 

51. Meyer 2. 595 f. (in seventh century the gods exchanged 
fetish formlessness for human form; human sacrifice almost ex- 
tinguished) ; 2. 727-31 (in sixth century the gods become moral- 
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ized. Need felt for a personal, not alone for a tribal or city god. 
Worship of Dionysus, Demeter, Persephone, the “ nature-gods,”’ 
recognized by the state along with that of the Olympian gods — 
t.e. religion becomes democratic, is no longer aristocratic, as in 
Homer). | The passing of Zeus: Gard.-Jev. 296, Harrison 29. 
Fairbanks Grk. ReAgion 364 f. gives a list of the religious festi- 
vals of Athens. 

52. Religious ecstasy leads up or down: Harrison 658. | Or- 
pheus, made one of the Argonauts and therefore far antedating 
Homer and Hesiod, was a founder well chosen for this “ revealed ”’ 
religion: Meyer 2. 736, Wilamow. Hom. Unters. 211. But educated 
antiquity detected the lateness of the poems attributed to him : 
Hdt. 2. 53. | On Orphism in general: Gard.-Jev. 213-22, Har- 
rison 478 to end, Meyer 2. 734-49, Rohde 2. 103-36. | Orphism 
a personal religion: Meyer 2. 745, Farnell 3. 130 “ The object of 
the pvyots (initiation) is to place the puorys in a peculiarly close 
and privileged relation with the divinity or the deified spirit” ; 
this definition of zvorjpiov “serves to mark the contrast between 
these peculiar ceremonies and the ordinary classic cult of city of 
gens or family.” | Reinterpretation of old myths common to Hin- 
dus, Iranians, Hebrews, Egyptians, and Greeks: Meyer 2. 714. 
For that of the Orphics see Harrison 495. | Immersion in mud: 
Harrison 516, Arist. R. 145-51. | Abstinence from eggs, beans, etc. : 
Rohde 2. 126. | Symbolism of such abstinence : Harrison 509. 

53. Choicer spirits influenced by Orphism were Xenophanes, 
Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Pindar, Heraclitus, Aeschylus, and others : 
Meyer 2. 747. | Danger of ceremonial religion to those without 
imagination is seen in Ibsen’s satire (Brand, Act V): 


“On me no spot is to be seen; 
The tub of Faith hath wash’d me clean; 
Each splash has vanish’d, scraped and scored 
On Holiness’s washing-board ; 
In Vigilance’s mangle I 
Have wrung my Adam's-vesture dry; 
And shine like snowy surplice fair, 
Soap-lather'’d with the suds of Prayer.” 
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Orphic dogmatism: Rohde 2. 111. The Eleusinian Mysteries, 
on the contrary, taught by Spdeva (Spapya), not by Adyos: Farnell 
3. 192. | For varieties of Orphic cosmogony see E. Abel Orphica 
(1885) 156-209. That followed in the text is Gruppe’s in Roscher’s 
Lexicon s.v. Orpheus, § 65. A cosmogonic parody: Arist. Av. 
692 ff. Reward to the initiated: paxdpwv edwyia Arist. R. 85 ; 
Tov dmavta xpovov diayew peOvovras, weOnv aidviov Plato Rep. 363 
¢ @. | Punishment for the uninitiate : BopBopos, oxdp detvwv, oxdros 
Arist. R. 145, 2733 myAds, xooxivy vdwp dépev Plato Rep. 363 2, 
decvd 365 @. Rohde 2. 128, 1. 313. | Vengeance on enemies: Plato 
Rep. 364 b-e, Rohde 2. 128. 

54. Itinerant priests: Harrison 516 f., Plato Rep. 364 b-<, 
Plut. Moral. 168 d, 171 a b. 

55- Greek religion a thing of tradition and ritual, not of feeling ; 
of the state, not of the individual : Couat 218—23, Rohde 2. 71 ff., 
G. L. Dickinson Greek View of Life g ff., 17 ff. | Philosophers could 
still be theists; ¢.g. Thales believed ro wav duyvyov dpa xal datyo- 
vov wAnpes, Alcmaeon Oeovs wero Tovs dorépas elvat éuyvyous Gvras, 
Socrates prayed to "HXsos (Plato Symp. 220 d. | Herodotus critical 
é.g.1N I. 131, 2. 49. 53. 172, 3. 38. 80 ff. On his and Sophocles’ 
attitude toward religion see Meyer 4. 129-39; on “the world” 
of difference between Sophocles and Euripides, Meyer 4. 151. 

56. Lightning: note on v. 404 infra. | perewpodroyia: infra v. 
332 f., note. | Diogenes: Oeds=dyp; note on v. 228. | For the 
theories of Pythagoras, Empedocles, Leucippus-Democritus, and 
others see briefly Zeller’s Ast of Philosophy, Eng. translation by 
Alleyne and Abbott (1886). Isoc. 15. 268 disapproves of studying 
“the old sophists,” wv 6 pév dretpov To tAnOos Epyvev elvat Tav GvTov, 
"EprredoxAns 8& rérrapa (Kai vetxos Kal dtrAiav év avrois), “Iwv 8 ov 
mreiw Tp, AAKpaiwy 5 dvo pdva, Tlappevidys 8% kai MéAooos &, 
Topyias 5¢ mavreAds ovder. 

57- Pericles’ debt to Anaxagoras: Plut. Fervic. 4-6, Meyer 4. 50. 
Anaxagoras took up permanent residence in Athens ¢. 462 B.C. 
(Busolt 3.9). His book zepi dicews to be had in the “ épyyorpa” : 
Plato Afol. 26 d.| Athenians sacrificed to “HAtos and the ‘Opa 
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at Pyanepsia and Thargelia: schol. Arist. E. 729. Pl. 1054. | For 
Euripides beds = ai@yp (see notes on wv. 264, 265); the sun was a 
xpvoéa Bodos (frg. 783, Orest. 983); “there are no gods” (frg. 
286, Meyer 4. 116 f.). | Protagoras’ dictum on the gods: Diog. 
Laert. 9. 8. 3; for Gorgias’ agnosticism see Sext. adv. math. 7. 
65; on Critias’ Sisyphus, Nauck’s 7ragic. Fragmenta*® 771. Cp. 
also Eur. ZZ. 743 f. 

58. Victory of Ionian reason over superstitious Orphism : Wila- 
mow. Hom. Unters. 214 f., Meyer 2. 728, 751, and especially 753, 
Bury 311 ff., 319 ff. 

59. What to believe? Meyer 4. 113-17. | Sophocles’ mono- 
theism: Rohde 2. 234-46, Meyer 4. 121-23, 132 (§ 461), 139 f. 

| Herodotus on oracles: 8. 77. Xenophon also a believer: Aiip- 
parch. 9. 9, Anadb. 3.1.11 ff. So too Socrates: Xen. Anad. 3. 1. 
5. | Nicias superstitious: Plut. Jc. 4 f. | Lampon: note on v. 
332 infra. 

61. Diopeithes’ bill: Busolt 3. 826. | On the “heresy ” trials 
see G. F. Schomann Gyr. Altert. 2. 583-89, Meier and Schomann 
Att. Prozess (Lipsius) 1. 366-75, Busolt 3. 825 ff. | Alcibiades re- 
called from Sicilian expedition : Thuc. 6. 53. | Intolerant Athens : 
Holm 2. 293 f., 445 f. 

62. Divided Athens: Meyer 4. 433-35 (§ 617), Beloch 1. 634 f. 

| Man vs. State: Plato Crito and Gorgias (Callicles) ; Arist. N. 
1399 f., R. 1069-88 ; Meyer 4. 143-48 (§ 468 f.), 251 (§ 520) ; 
Croiset 250 f.; Whibley 80 “This exaltation of the individual was 
the result of the general philosophic movement of which the Soph- 
ists were the representatives”; Beloch 1. 474 “ Liberation from 
every compulsion, be it what it may, was the goal of endeavour of 
this fifth century in Athens.” | For terrible condemnation of Al- 
cibiades see Grote ch. 66 fin. 

65. Kock names 42 poets and 275 plays in vol. 1 of his Comic 
Fragments. 

66. Plato allows wine at festivals: Zegg. 775 5. | With the li- 
censed satire of Athens at the Dionysia compare the modern 
academic world in its class-days, spring-days, annual burlesques, 
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and comic papers, where students have their fling at the faculty, 
who emerge nevertheless undamaged in reputation, even though 
the jests graze unpleasant truths. 

67. Old Comedy homogeneous: Couat 34. Yet individuality 
not wholly lost; Crat. was atornpos, Pherecr. tadmuxpos, Eupol. 
evpavracros kata tas vroféces, etc. See Prolege. de Com. II and 
III (Diibner). | Subjects of Old Comedy: like Cleon’s oracles 
(Z¢. 1006), they were “about you, about me, about every- 
thing’’; ¢g. (1) The gods, as “HpaxAjs reviv, Avdvucos SerXds, 
Zevs otxds, in fact, all Olympians, especially at birth and 
marriage. Dionysus plays many rdles—at bar of justice 
(Arist. frgg. 70, 71), as soldier (Eupol. in Tafiapyo), as 
athlete (Aristomen. Atov. “Aoxyrys, K. 1. 692), as xérraBos- 
player (Amips. 4), as barber (Stratt. 6), as poetic critic (Arist. 
Ran.). See Couat 229 ff, Romer 66 f. For foreign gods see 
n. on § 49. 

67.—(2) Soothsayers, priests: seen. on § 88. 

67.—(3) Demagogues: eg. Pericles; Crat. 71, 111, 240 f., 
293, 300, Avovrvoarc£avdpos in Oxyrrh. Papyri 4. 71; Telecl. 17, 
42,44; Hermip. 41 (?), 46; Eupol. 94 and roo in praise (Peric. 
being dead) ; Arist. A. 530, E. 283, and N. 213 not in derision, N. 
859, P. 606. — Cleon; Hermip. 42(?), 46, Eupol. 290, 308, 456, 
Plat. 107, 216, Com. Adesp. 2, Arist. Eguztes and Vespae through- 
out (see n. on § 74) ; Couat 142. — Ayperbolus : see n. on v. §51 
infra. — FPisander ; Hermip. 9, Eupol. 31, 182, Phryn. 20, Plat. in 
Ietcavdpos, Arist. P. 395, Av. 1556, L. 490, frg. 81 ; Couat 162. — 
Alcibiades; Pherecr. 155, Eupol. 158, 351, Archip. 45, Anonym. 
27, 148, Arist. A. 716, V. 44-46, R. 1422-33, frg. 198 (AacraAjs), 
and probably in Tyyavrai and TpipaAns ; Couat 178.— Cleophon ; 
Plat. in KAeoday, Arist. Th. 805, R. 679-85, 1504, 1532; Couat 
164. — ZTheramenes ; Philon. in KoOopvo, Eupol. 237, Polyzel. 3, 
Arist. R. 534-41, 967, frg. 549. Seen. on § 74 and the following 
sections on orators, lawyers, and “sycophants.” 

67.— (4) Orators: Antphon, Plat. 103, Arist. V. 1270, 1301 
(B. Keil Hermes 29 (1894), 339).— Demostratus ; Eupol. 96 f., 
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Arist. L. 391-97. — Diopeithes; Telecl. 6 (more famous as a 
xpyoporcyos; see n. on § 88).— Gorgias; Arist. V. 421, Av. 
1701. — Neocleides ; Arist. Ec. 254, 398-406, Pl. 665 f., 716-26, 
747, frg. 439.—~Phaeax,; Eupol. 7, 95, Arist. E. 1377-80.— 
Philip; Arist. Av. 1694-1705, frg. 113. — They are described as 
foreigners (Arist. A. 634) and striplings (A. 680) who use cajoling 
phrases (V. 668), did not exist in the days of Marathon (V. 1095), 
extort from the allies (P. 635-45), bite like hidden snakes (Th. 
530), reduce the poets’ pay (R. 367), are venal (Pl. 379), self- 
enriching (Pl. 567-71), lewd fellows (E. 879 f., N. 1093 f., R. 
1070, Ec. 113, Com. Adesp. 15), and as reproductive as the heads 
of Hydra (Plat. frg. 186). See the sections before and after this, 
and n. on § 74. 

67.— (5) Lawyers (cuvyyopn): ¢.g. Alcibiades; Arist. A. 716. 
— Euathlus ; Crat. 75, Plat. 102, Arist. A. 704-10, V. 592, frg. 
411. —Marpsias; Eupol. 166, Arist. A. 701.—They draw pay 
and work in collusion (Arist. A. 685-88, V. 691-95), appeal to 
base motives (E. 1358-60), use a special lingo (frg. 198), and are 
lewd wretches like the demagogues (N. 1089 f.). See the two 
previous sections, and Starkie Vesp., Excurs. VII. 

67.— (6) Secretaries (ypoppareis): as Micomachus (R. 1506), 
Phanus (E. 1256, V. 1220), Zeleas (Av. 168), Zheophanes (E. 
1103). The city is full of them (R. 1083 f.). Starkie Vesp., 
Excurs. VII. 

67.—(7) Sycophants (Informers, Blackmatlers): Telecl. 41, 
Eupol. 231, Arist. A. 726, 818-28, 840, go4-58 (Athens exported 
them) ; E. 259-65, 278 f., 299-302, 326, 435-44, 480, 825 f., 923— 
25; V. 288, 505, 669-71, 895 f., 911, 914 ff., 923 ff., 928, 1096 ; 
P. 171 f., 639-47 ; Av. 1410-69 (their method of work) ; Ec. 562 
f.; Pl. 31, 725, 850-958 (no magic ring can heal a sycophant- 
bite, v. 885); frgg. 100, 219, 439. 

67 — (8) Embezzlers: as Cleon (Arist. E. 826 f., see section 3), 
Cleophon (Plat. 57, see sect. 3), Medias (Phryn. 41, Plat. 80, 108, 
Metagen. 11, Arist. Av. 1297), Meocleides (Arist. Pl. 665, frg. 439. 
see sect. 4), Pamphilus (Arist. Pl. 174, frg. 40), Sémon (Eupol. 
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218, Arist. N. 351).—In general, Arist. V. 554, Th. 811 f., Ec. 
206 ff. 

67.— (9) Bribery, receiving of Bribes: Arist. charges it against 
Cleon (E. 66 ff., 403, 438, 802, 834, 932, 938 f., 987-96, N. 591); 
Diopetthes (E. 1083); Eucrates (L. 103); Hermes (P. 378—425, 
peyadodwpdraros v. 392); HHyperbolus (N. 1065); Lystcrates (Av. 
513); Fisander (frg. 81); a prytanis (P. 908, Th. 936 f.); the 
orators (V. 669-71); any petty office-holder (Av. 1111-13). See 
also Crat. 69, 128, 244, 401, and Plat. 119, who accuses Epicrates 
and Phormisius. Cp. n. on § 48. 

67.—(10) Perjurers: as Simon, Cleonymus, Theones; Arist. 
N. 399 f. 

67.—(11) Charlatans: as Meton; Phryn. 21, Arist. Av. g992— 
1020. 

67.— (12) Foreigners: as Akestor (Xdxas) ; Call. 13, Meta- 
gen. 13, Theopomp. 60, Arist. V. 1221, Av. 31. <Archedemus ; 
Eupol. 71, Arist. R. 421 ff, 588. Chaereas ; Eupol. 80, Arist. V. 
687. Cleophon; Plat. in KAeoday, Arist. Th. 805, R. 679 ff., 1504, 
1532. Dutrephes; Plat. 31, Arist. Av. 798. LZxekestides; Phryn. 
20, Arist. Av. 11, 764 f., 1527, frg. 671 (?). Myrmex, Mchoma- 
chus, Archenomus, Arist. Av. 1506. Spintharus; Arist. Av. 762. 
— See also Arist. A. 704, R. 730. — On foreign dialect, n. on § 28. 

67.— (13) Sophists: Crat. in Tlavorra: and Xeipwves (?), Eu- 
pol. in Afyes and KodAaxes, Arist. in AatraAjs (though Thra- 
symachus was properly a rhetor) and Vades, Amips. in Kovvos. 

67.— (14) Socrates: Telecl. 39, 40, Eupol. 352 f., 361, 
Amips. 9, 28, Call. 12, Arist. Av. 1555, R. 1282, 1491, and Vuées. 

67-—(15) Zragic Poets: over a score of them bantered 
(Couat 331). Those named by Arist. are Akestor (Sdxas), Aes- 
chylus, Agathon, Carcinus, Euripides, Iophon, Melanthius, Mele- 
tus, Morsimus, Philocles, Phrynicus, Pythangelus, Sophocles, 
Theognis, Xenocles.— Note that Phrynicus’ Movoa: competed 
with Arist.’s Ranae, and like it discussed the comparative merits of - 
poets. 

67.— (16) Cyche or Dithyrambic Poets: especially Kinesias ; 
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see Pherecr. 145, Plat. 184, Stratt. in Kevyoias, Arist. Av. 1372— 
1409, R. 153, 1437, I. 838-979, Ec. 330, frg- 149. Another is 
Hieronymus: Arist. A. 386, N. 349. The genus in general: 
Arist. N. 333-39, P. 828-31, Av. 904-55, R. 366. See also n. on 
§ 99. 

67.— (17) Competing Comic Poets: e.g. Crat. 200, 307, Eu- 
pol. 54, 78, 357 (?), Plat. 81, 100, Aristonym. 4, Amips. 28, Stratt. 
20, 54, Sannyr. 5. Arist. feigns to scorn Craé, (A. 848-53, 1173, 
E. 400, 526-36, P. 700, R. 357), Hlermip. (N. 557), Eupol. (N. 
553, V. 1025, P. 762), Phryn. (N. 556, R. 13), Lykes and Amps. 
- (R. 14), the whole set of them (N. 524, 537-60, V. 57-66, P. 
739-48, R. 1-18, 358, etc.). See also n. on § 98, and on v. 554. 

67.— (18) Modern Muste and Musicians: eg. Crat. 256, 
Pherecr. 6, 42, 145 (?), Eupol. 77, 139. From Arist. we hear of 
Arignotus (E. 1278, praised), Chaerts (A. 16, P. 951, Av. 857), 
Dexitheus (A. 14, praised), Connus (E. 534, V. 675). Poor Connus 
was the butt also of Crat. 317, Eupol. 68, Phryn., and Amips., the 
two latter each naming a play from him. On music in general: 
Arist. N. 969-72, Th. 68, 130-33, R. 1296-1308. The criticisms, 
so far from being merely humorous, directly anticipate the very 
serious strictures on music by Plato Rep. 398 ¢, 399 ¢ @. See Plut. 
Moral. 1142 6, Couat 320-26. 

67.—(19) Actors: as Hegelochus (Plat. 215, Stratt. 1, 60, 
Sannyr. 8, Arist. R. 303) and Cadippides (Stratt. in KodArmidys, 
Arist. frg. 474). 

67.— (20) Gourmands: as Glauketes; Plat. 106, Arist. P. 
1008, Th. 1033. — Zeogoras ; Plat. 106, Eupol. 44, Arist. N. 109, 
V. 1269. — Melanthius; Pherecr. 139, Eupol. 41, 164, Plat. 132, 
Archip. 28, Call. 11, Leuc. 2, Arist. P. 802 ff., 1009, Av. 151. — 
Morychus; Telecl. 11, Plat. 106, Arist. A. 887, V. 506, 1142, P. 
1008. — Mynniscus ; Plat. 160. — Zeleas; Phryn. 20, Plat. 161, 
Arist. P. 1008, Av. 168, 1025. 

67.— (21) Spendthrifts: as Calas; Eupol. in Kodaxes, Arist. 
Av. 284-86, R. 428-30, Ec. 810, frgg. 114, 572. 

67.— (22) Lechers, Debauchees : as Agathon (more famous as 
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poet); Arist. Th. 29 ff, R. 83, frgg. 169, 326, 599. — Alcibiades ; 
Pherecr. 155, Eupol. 158 and in Bdwra, Archip. 45, Com. Adesp. 
3, Arist. A. 716, V. 44-46, R. 1422 ff, frg. 198 (in Aatradjs), also 
probably in Taynvoral and Tpidadns ; see also Athen. 574 a@.— 
Antimachus ; Arist. A. 1150 (?,, N. 1022. — Artphrades ; Arist. 
E. 1281-89, V. 1280-83, P. 883, Ec. 129, frg. 63. — Aristodemus ; 
Crat. 151, Arist. 231. — Cleisthenes; see n. on v. 355. — Philoxe- 
nus; seen. on v. 686. Add Arist. A. 79, N. 1085-1102, Ec. 113, 
etc. 

67.— (23) Parasites: as Amynias; see n. on v. 686. — Cleon- 
ymus ; N. ON V. 353. — Theorus; n. on. v. 400. —See also Eupol. 
KodAaxes (espec. frgg. 159, 162), Crat. 44, Crates 33, Eupol. 346, 
Arist. 437. 

67.— (24) Boasters of Riches: as Aeschines ; Arist. V. 325, 
459, 1220, 1242, Av. 823. — Proxenides; Arist. V. 325, Av. 1126, 
Telecl. 18.— Zheogenes ; Eupol. 122, Arist. V. 1183, P. 928, Av. 
822, 1127, 1295, L. 63, frg. 571. 

67. —(25) Cowards, Shield-droppers: as Cleonymus; see n. 
on v. 353-— sander; Hermip. 9, Eupol. 31, 182, Phryn. 20, 
Arist. P. 395, Av. 1556, L. 490, frg. 81. 

67. — (26) Harlots: Pherecr. in "EmAyopwv 7 @dAarra, and in 
Koptavyw. See Athen. 567 ¢ for like plays in later times ; Couat 
364. 

67.— (27) Poor People: as Amynias; n. on v. 686.— Lysts- 
tratus; Arist. A. 855-59, E. 1266, V. 787, 1302, 1308, L. 1105, 
frg. 198 (in Aatradys, he was a rhetor ?). — Ayperbolus the dema- 
gogue; Arist. P. 684, and see n. on v. 551. — Fauson; Arist. A. 
854, Th. 949, Pl. 602.— 7humants; Hermip. 35, Arist. E. 1268— 
73.— See also Arist. E. 186, Pl. 976. 

67.— (28) Ugly and Deformed People: Aristophanes’ gallery 
includes Aestmus xwdos (Ec. 208), Alcibiades tpavdds (V. 44 ff, 
see list 22), Aristophanes dadaxpos (E. 550, N. 545, P. 767-74), 
Chacrephon jpsOvns voxrepis mvéivos (see n. on v. 104), Cresiphon 
maxus mpoyaotwp (A. 1002), Kinesias Nerréraros oxeAerds adrvyos 
(Av, 1378; Plat. 184, Stratt. 18; see list 16), ZLaespodias xaxc- 
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xvn tos (Av. 1569; Eupol. 100, 102, Stratt. 16, Theopomp. 39), 
Leotrophides dewrds (Av. 1406; Hermip. 35, Theopomp. 24), 
Melanthius Xexpds (Av. 151, see list 20), Meoclides y\dpwv (see 
list 4), Opuntius érepdpOaApos péya piyxos txwv (Av. 153, 1294; 
Eupol. 260, Stratt. 7), Philocles aicxpds (Av. 1295, Th. 168), Phe- 
lonides péyas Te Twpate HAs (Pl. 179; Theopomp. 4, Nicochar. 
3, Philyll. 23).— Eupol. 343 some nameless ywAds. 

67.—(29) Awkward People: as Pantacls; Eupol. 296, Arist. 
R. 1036. 

67.— (30) Dirty People: as Chaerephon aiypnpds (Crat. 202, 
see n. on v. 104), Patrocles dAovros (Arist. Pl. 84, frg. 431), Soc- 
rates ddovros (Arist. Av. 1554). 

67.— (31) Morose People: as Timon, Phryn. 18, Plat. 218, 
Arist. Av. 1549, L. 809-20. 

67.— (32) Proud People (xopyra): Arist. E. 580, N. 14, 1100, 
V. 466, 1069, Av. 911, Com. Adesp. 12. 

See, further, notes on §§ 74, 78, 85, 86, 88, 91, 97, 99, 102 f. 

72. Aristophanes a “mere jester’: Grote, ch. 67; the prize 
his main aim: Tucker Aan. xxii. But a glance at the structure 
of his plays will always reveal a serious purpose. His jolly person- 
ifications TldAeuos, Eipyvn, Kvdoinos (Hubbub), @ewpia, Wdotros, 
and Ajpos (Uncle Sam) provide food for thought as well as laugh- 
ter. And the droll interruptions of the clown or rustic may be 
shelled out from between the stages of a serious argument as the 
filling from a layer-cake. They are a mere device to keep the 
audience merry. The poet had to assume the gay air and the 
dunce’s cap as Solon did his wAcdov (Plut. Sof 8, A. Dieterich 
FPulcinella 156), the better to obtain a hearing and escape the 
penalty of overmuch gravity. Examples of such pre-, inter-, and 
post-luding nonsense are: A. 407-79, a hilarious rag-borrowing 
scene, to prepare for the earnest plea for peace; N. 314-411 a 
satire on modern science relieved of continuity by the absurd mis- 
understandings of Strepsiades; V. 500 ff., an easement of the 
otherwise offensive speech that precedes; L. 1122-61, a plea for 
reconciliation of Sparta and Athens, obscenely interrupted to save 
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it for comedy; R. 316-419, the procession of the mystae saved 
from too great solemnity by the buffoonery of Xanthias and Dio- 
nysus ; R. 674-737, two earnest appeals for amnesty and election 
of wise leaders introduced by two chaffing odes on Cleophon the 
demagogue and Cleigenes the bathman — reversing the usual order 
of grave and gay in parabasis as seen, ¢.g. in N. 563-626. Add to 
these the clown’s part, assumed almost regularly in the dyaves by 
somebody, as by Demosthenes in E. 303-460, Demus in E. 756— 
941, Euelpides in Av. 451-638, Calonike (or yu) a) in L. 476— 
613, Dionysus in R. 895-1098, Chremes (or yeirwy) in Ec. 571-708, 
Blepsidemus in Pl. 487-599. See Zielinski 116 f. 

73. Judgment of Arist. confirmed by others; e.g. concerning 
Cleon by Thuc. 3. 36. 6, 4. 21. 3, 5. 16. 1, Aristot. Ath. Pol. 28. 3; 
Hyperbolus zovynpds, Thuc. 8. 73. 3; Cleophon balker of peace 
(R. 1532), Aristot. Ath. Pol. 34. 1; demagogues selfish, Thuc. 
2. 65. 7; demagogues corrupt, Thuc. 3. 11. 5, ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 
3- 3, Eur. (n. on § 111); demagogues of low birth after Pericles 
(E. 125-44), Aristot. 47k. Pol. 28. 1; “sycophants” a plague, 
Lys. 25. 27, Isoc. 15. 318; Athenians seduced by orators, Thuc. 
3- 38. 4 f.; Athenians too clever and suspicious, Thuc. 3. 43; 
Athenians oracle-mad (E. 61), Thuc. 2. 8. 2, 2. 54. 3, 5. 103. 2, 
Eur. (n. on § 111) ; Athenians love litigation, Thuc. 1.77.1, ps.- 
Xen. Hep. Ath. 1. 16-18; maintain a tyranny by force (A. 642, 
E. 802, 1070, P. 639, 644, BaBvAwno), Thuc. 2. 63. 2, 3. 37. 1; 
3. 40. 4, 3. 42-48, 5. 105. 2, Isoc. 15. 318; have lost their large 
ideals of justice and are submerged in petty egoism, Thuc. 3. 82 f., 
Eur. in his later plays (see G. Murray Euvipides (1906) xxxvi- 
li) ; should recall Alcibiades (R. 1431 ff.), Thuc. 6. 15. 4, Croiset 
263, Busolt 3. 1579; should declare amnesty (R. 686-705), Lys. 
34. 3. — What he says of lyric poetry’s badness is confirmed by 
Timotheus’ Persians ; of Euripides as unsettling philosopher rather 
than dramatic poet, by the tragedies extant ; of Kinesias by Lysias 
frg. 143 (= Athen. 551 ¢) and Plato Gorg. 501 e—502 a; of en- 
ervated and seductive music by Plato Rep. 398 ¢, 399 ¢ 2. 

74. Comic poets “in the pay of the oligarchs”: Couat 33- 
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55, 173, 382 f. ; Holm 2. 448-51 (Arist. “ the organ of the anti- 
democratic opposition ”’). 

Demagogues assailed: the Anighs, the greatest piece of in- 
vective in any language, is levelled at Cleon, demagogue of 
Athens from 428 to 422 B.c. Not a bone in his character is left 
unbroken. He is reduced to “mincemeat” ( Vesp. 63). The 
play opens with a curse upon him as a Paphlagonian slave in the 
house of Demus the People. He is called a most slanderous 
rascal (vv. 44, 247-50, 331, 450, and often), a tanner (136, 197, 
203, 209, etc.), a cringing flatterer (47, 216, 266-70, etc.), a 
deceiver (48, 633, etc.), a supplanter of the honest servants of 
the People (52 f.), a “ boss’ who bestrides the world (75 ff.), an 
embezzler (137, 444, etc.), and a bawler (137, 218, 256, 274-76, 
286, 304, 311, 626, and very often). The qualifications of a 
demagogue are low birth, ignorance, and general beastliness 
(BSeAvria, 181-93, 218, etc.); his handicap is any knowledge 
whatsoever (190). His methods are to agitate, bluster, and 
flatter (213, 363, 431, etc.). Rich and poor alike quake before 
him (223 f., 265). He is ready to play the informer and utter 
denunciation at any moment (235-39, 259-65, 278 f., 282 f., 
299-302, 314, 326, 361, 435, 475-79, 628, etc.). He is an ex- 
tortioner (248), a guzzler of plunder (248), a pension-getter for 
the veteran jurymen by increasing their business, importance, and 
pay (255 f.). He is a foul villain (303), impudent (304), a muck- 
taker (308), a tribute-fisher (313), a cheat in his private leather 
business (316 ff.), shameless (324 f., 397, 409), a trickster (332), 
and a gourmand (354 f., 361, etc.). Perjury and pilfering are sure 
signs of his incipience (425-28). He shirks military duty (443). 
He talks down to his hearers wagon-maker phrases, unlike the 
lofty Pericles (462). He treats privately with the enemy to his 
own gain (467). He prays to gods of his own (Juggle-naut, 
Hoax, and Humbug) for impudence, a ready tongue, and a 
shameless voice (634-37). He will go any length in overbidding 
for popular favour (626-82, 781-85, 871 f., 883-91, g05—-11, I101— 
06, 1164-1200). His good omen is a ropdy (639). He buys the 
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whole Senate with an obol’s worth of coriander (682). His 
favourite relish is “ purse’’-ley sauce (707). He chews food for 
the People (Ajpos) like a nurse, but swallows three quarters of it 
himself (716-18; cp. 1222 f.). He hinders the state from profit- 
ing by service of the xaAoi xdyafot (734-36). His devotion to 
Ajpos is wholly self-interested (780). He helps himself from the 
public treasury with both hands (826 f.). He muddies the stream 
the better to fish (864-67). He will “get even” with an enemy 
by having his property-assessment raised (923-26). His signet 
ring is a wide-gaping cormorant haranguing on the Pnyx (956). 
He knows but one scale in music, Awpo-doxicri, “‘ B-sharp in Har-. 
peggt”” (apmayn) ; 987-96. The hollow of his hand is ever ready 
(1083) ; he steals for the public good (1226). — Other references 
to the demagogue: N. 1093 f., V. 32-41, 242, 409 ff., 596 f., 
666 f., 669 f., 699, 759, 1100 f, Ec. 408—-21.— For the real 
Cleon, Busolt 3. 988-98. 

Democracy criticized : easily duped by demagogues, E. 753-55, 
803 f., 1115, 1340-45 ; willing to follow rascal leaders, E. 734-40, 
P. 680-84, R. 727-33, Ec. 176-78, Pl. 920; stupid as a granny, 
E. 62, 396; liable to Sibyl-itis, E. 61 ; quick-tempered, peevish, a 
little deaf, E. 40-43, P. 607; loved “ pensions ” (usc Bodopeiv), E. 
1352; procrastinated, A. 23, L. 56 f., Ec. 788-90; was fickle, A. 
630 (raxvBovAor), 632 (ueraBovdror), E. 518 (€rérevoe rHv pvotv), Ec. 
218-20, 456 (woman-rule the only thing untried), 586 f., 797 f., 
812-22, also Plat. 22, 220, Archip. 14; had the dicastic fever or 
litig-itis, Vesp. entire, with the chief symptoms in wv. 91, 94, 100, 
108, 110, 112 ff., 281 ff., 511 f., 517 f., 563, 621-28, 651, 967-84, 
999 f., 1102-21, seealso E. 710, 1317, 135860, N. 208, 1004, 
1220, P. 107 f., 505, Av. 40 f., 110 f., Ec. 657, and Telecl. 2 ; suf- 
fered from decree-mania, E. 1383, N. 1019, 1429, V. 378, Av. 
1289, Ec. 812-22, frgg. 217, 584, N. 587 (dveBovdia) ; elected 
youngsters to office and foreign missions, A. 601-06, 680 ff., 716, 
V. 687 ; elected military leaders without regard to fitness, A. 1078, 
N. 581 ff., Av. 798-800, R. 727-33, Eupol. in Ajpoe (100, 102, 
116, 117, 121), IdAes (205), 310, Plat. 185, see also Couat 83. 
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Couat 382 thinks the charges of Arist. the “ most virulent ever 
written against democracy ”’ ; but he forgets ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath., and 
he probably confuses the attack on demagogues with the criticisms 
of democracy. Neither are these criticisms the charges of a 
‘mere jester.’” Much has become believable of democracy since 
Grote wrote his history in 1846. Arist. gives the reality perhaps 
more accurately (though with comic exaggeration) than Pericles in 
his funeral oration, which presents the high ideal but not the 
accomplished facts of Athenian democracy. At all events, it was 
Arist. and not Pericles’ oration which, as the story goes, Plato sent 
to Dionysius of Syracuse when the latter wished to learn of the 
polity of Athens (Arist. Vita XI 60 Diibner). 

Aristophanes not anti-democratic: Whibley 98 f., Croiset 176 
(“nulle part il ne se montrait l’ennemi de la démocratie ”), Th. 
Kock A. Mus. 39 (1884), 118-40. Arist. never said with Alci- 
biades “‘ Democracy is a éuoAcyoupévn dvo’’ (Thuc. 6. 89. 6), 
though in Zguites he as good as says, after Demodocus : “ Democ- 
racy is not tomfoolery, but it acts as if it were.” Yet at the end 
of the play (1340-95) Demus is reformed and blest, and does not 
become either oligarchy or tyranny ; for the poet does not believe 
the rule of the people essentially bad, as does ps.-Xen. in Rep. 
Ath. Indeed, he is so heartily a democrat that he ridicules the 
fear of cvvwpooia, tyranny, or Laconism as senseless: E. 257, 452, 
476-78, 862, V. 345, 474-76, 482 f., 487-502, 507, 953, P. 640, 
L. 630, Th. 338 f. The very name of “ aristocracy.” or “ Sparta ”’ 
(= oligarchy) is detestable to the two Athenians in Av. 125 f., 815 
f. In Th. 1143-47 there is a prayer to Pallas to come with peace, 
as hater of tyrants. | Aristocrats flouted: Kock 4c. 133 names the 
oligarchic aristocrats who are constantly the butts of Old Comedy, 
e.g. Alcibiades, Callias, Phaeax, Phrynichus, Pisander, Theram- 
enes, Leogoras, Glauketes, and Morychus. (Perhaps this list 
should be revised.) Add Antiphon (Crat. 201 (?), Plat. 103, 
Arist. V. 1270, 1301). In L. 577 f. oligarchs seem to be collec- 
tively referred to. 

76. Praise and blame: see n, on § 112, 
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77. Athenian audience in theatre conservative and democratic : 
Croiset g—11. | Peace the theme of Ach. Tewpyoi, ‘Orxddes, Pax, 
Lys., and Noo. | On injustice practised upon the allied cities and 
for pleas in behalf of milder treatment, see BaBvAwvion, A. 642, E. 
802, 1034, 1070 f., 1319, V. 669-71, P. 639-47, 759 f., 935 f., Av. 
1422-60. | Alliance suggested with Sparta: P. 1082; and ear- 
nestly urged: L. 1114-61; see n. on § 81. | Dealings with Persia 
disapproved : A. 62-130. | Whibley 94-103 holds that Arist. ‘“ was 
the representative man of the middle party,” “ which accepted the 
constitution as it was, and worked loyally under it.” | In attacking 
Cleon in the Avighés despite the warning received after Badylo- 
nians, Arist. took a far graver risk than loss of prize. Nor was he 
merely a humorist when he wrote the present ending of Wuées. 
Nor was Hermippus merely a buffoon, no matter what his motive, 
when he brought suit against Aspasia (Plut. eric. 32). 

78. Arist. detests vulgarians — the rorvnpot, dyopaia (¢.g. P. 750, 
R. 1015, frg. 471), and tradespeople. There fall under his ban 
all -r@Aq and their offspring, as the orummeo-, rpoBaro-, Bupco-, 
dAAavro-, Avxvo-, BedXovo-rwAat (E. 129-43, 739, Pl. 175); the 
oxvroropos and vevpoppados (E. 739 f.) ; the Bupaodéyys (N. 581), 
autivorAdKxos (Av. 798), Avporoids (R. 679), xepapets (Ec. 253), 
yewpyes (Pl. 903), and especially Euripides the son of a Aaxavd- 
mods (A. 457, 469, 478, E. 19, Th. 387, 456, 910, R. 840, 947) ; 
cp. Nicophon 19 (K. 1. 779). For the unexampled portrait of 
the vulgarian in politics see Cleon’s in Zguttes. | On all plebeian 
successors of Pericles see Busolt 3. 986 ff. | The Acxasos Adyos will 
teach you to hate the dyopa (N. 991) ; under reformed democracy 
no dyéveos shall have business in it (E. 1373). | For ridicule of 
fops see n. on § 67, 20-24. 

79. Arist. gentle with the oligarchs: so Couat 173, 184. | Ref- 
erence to revolution of 411 B.c.: R. 689 ff.; to recall of 
Alcibiades: R. 1422-34. But Arist. was never deceived by Alci- 
biades as Eur. was, who wrote an ode to glorify his Olympic 
victories (Plut. A/cid. 11 ; see n. on § 67, 3). 

81. Plea for reconciliation between Athens and Sparta based 
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on their religious union at the altars of Olympia, Thermopylae, 
and Delphi: L. 1128-61, P. 1082. | Panhellenism is first invoked 
in P. 302 to win peace, with a call on Boeotians (466), Argives 
(475), Laconians (478), and Megarians (481) to join. In P. gg6— 
98 is a prayer for a spirit of friendliness between them. Later, 
Panhellenism is to be, not a federation, but actual Athenian citi- 
zenship for all resident aliens, well-wishers, the colonial islands 
and Ionia: L. 579-86. Whibley roo: “It is scarcely possible to 
overestimate the significance of this passage.’’ 

82. Arist. a “chimerical poet”: Croiset 233. His wisdom 
uttered too late: Croiset Ac., Busolt 3. 1414, Meyer 4. 12 and 
559. | Democracy in danger if it relaxed its tyranny ! So Pericles : 
Thuc. 2. 63. 2. | Diodotus’ speech: Thuc. 3. 42-48. 

83. Quotations are from Grote’s History ch. 67, and Jevon’s 
fist. Grk. Lit. 263. Also Browning twits Arist. on his ineffective- 
ness not only in politics but in restraining the trend of the times : 
Aristophanes’ Apology (Cambridge edit., 1895) 659 and 656 f. 

84. Society without slavery a novel doctrine: Nestle 359 f. 

85. Women in Arist.: wanton (L. 1-3, 107-10, 191 f., 677, 715 
ff., Pl. 959-1096); extravagant, proud, fond of adornment (N. 
48-52, L. 42-48, frg. 320 naming 52 articles of toilet “ xai d\Aa 
rovAa.””) ; fond of wine (L. 114, 195 ff., 235, 466, Th. 347 f., 393, 
557, 630 f., 733-59, Pl. 645, 737, 972, Pherecr. Koptavyw and frg. 
143) ; general bad character (Th. 383-432) as caused by Euripides’ 
slanders, 473-519, 531-65, frg. 10, Plat. 174.—- But Praxagora 
has good things to say of women in Ec. 215 ff. (are conservative), 
233 ff. (loving mothers), 236 (resourceful), 441 (are a mpaypa 
vovBovotixov), etc.| On Eur. the misogynist: Nestle 267, 
254- | Humour of Zhesmoph.: Miiller and Donaldson fist. Grk. 
Lit. ch. 28 § 9g. 

86. Communism (including that of wives): Zcc/. presents the 
theory in 571-709 (dywyv), the results in the scenes following 
thereupon. Note especially vv. 590, 594, 597. | Socialism — equal 
distribution of wealth: luz especially vv. 128-97, 487-618 
(dywv) for the theory, vv. 850-1209 for the results. Note 552 f. 
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(distinguishing the zévys from the rrwxds), 600 (where Chremylus 
in answer to the argument in favour of poverty can only say ov yap 
reioets, OVO av weions). ‘The irony of the jimaé& is the same as 
that in the fale of Vesp. and Aves, t.e. the seeming success is 
only tinselled blank failure. — See R. Pohlmann Gesch. des antiken 
Communismus (1901) 2. 1-32. | 

88. Priests rallied: P. 1031 and Eupol. 211 on Stilbides; Av. 
851-95, Pl. 1171-90 they serve only for the perquisites — will 
desert the established cult, if one shall appear more remuner- 
ative. | Soothsayers: Diopeithes in E. 1085, V. 380, Av. 988, 
Telecl. 6, Phryn. 9; Hierocles in P. 1046-1126, Eupol. 212; 
Lampon, see n. on v. 332 zm/ra. | Oracles: E. 61, 109 ff, 797 ff, 
818, 961-1095, 1229, V. 159 f., P. 1063-1120, Av. 962-91, L. 770— 
76. | Omens: E. 639 ropdy = mwrappos, Av. 719-22 dpws-dvos, R. 
196 on leaving home. | Zhessahan witches: N. 749. | Bogeys : R. 
293 and frg. 501 “Epzrovea. 

89. Arist. himself an unbeliever: so Couat 241, 244 f., 250 ff, 
Meyer 4. 434, Browning of. ct7. 651. 

go. G. L. Dickinson Greek View of Life 44 f.: “ Arist., if there 
had been an established church, would certainly have been de- 
scribed as one of its main pillars.” 

g1. The gods ridiculed: Zeus, N. 367-402, 1081, yrrwy Epwros, 
P. 42 oxaraBdrys, Pl. 87-93 distributes wealth blindly, 125 his 
Kepavvoi cheapened, 128 his dpxy below that of Plutus, 582-91 he 
is either poor or a miser. — Apollo, Av. 584 pucBopopet. — Aescu- 
lapius, V. 122 f., Pl. 653-747 his temple-cures mocked, 706 
oxatopayos. — Demeter, Av. 581. — Dionysus, throughout Ran. — 
Hermes, P. 180—728, Pl. 1097-1170 deserts the Olympians. — 
Hercules demigod, Av. 1574-1693, R. 38-164, 503-18, 550-68. 
—HSIn general, they are lecherous, P. 849 f., Av. 557-60; sacrifice 
to them is guid pro quo, Av. 1514-24, Pl. 1113-16; their wor- 
ship is expensive, Av. 612-26; their names are ornithized, Av. 
864 ff. — Foreign gods: see n. on § 49. | Orphism hinted at: N. 
254 ff. (initiation parodied), Av. 692 ff. (cosmogony parodied ?), 
R. 145 (BdpBopos), 1032 (Orpheus brings rites). | But the day of 
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the purifier such as Epimenides was long past, that of the healing 
priest in the temples of Aesculapius was, for the educated, rapidly 
waning. The wise had scaled a “ peak in Darien”’ and were look- 
ing upon a new ocean. Rohde 2. go. 

g2. Couat 229 finds that more than a third of the old come- 
dies, whose titles are known to us, travestied mythologic subjects. 
But familiarity with their gods was always characteristic of the 
Greeks ; note the song of Demodocus on Hephaestus in Od. 8. 
266 ff., Homer’s Hymns to Demeter (202 ff.) and to Hermes, the 
tug-of-war in // 8. 18 ff., and the ancient story of “Hpas Secpor. | In 
the mediaeval plays —the Mysteries, Miracles, and Moralities — 
easy familiarity is had with the devil, a sheep-stealer makes off with 
his booty while the “shepherds watch their flocks by night” (Se- 
cunda Pastorum, Towneley Plays), Cain uses outrageous language 
of God (Mactacio Abel, v. 238), and Noah must beat his wife to 
get her to go into the Ark (Processus Noe cum Fitis). Even in 
Dante’s /nferno (21. 137-39, and 22 last third) demons with droll 
names (Malacoda, Alichino = Harlequin, Cagnazzo, Graffiacane) 
must lighten the gloom with not overrefined frolic. 

93. On the Feast of Fools see in great detail E. K. Chambers 
The Mediaeval Stage (1903) 1. 274-335: 

95. ‘Consecrated Scurrility,” or rwfacpds (Grote ch. 29, 
Frazer on Pausan. 1. 37. 3, Aristot. Pott. 1336 6 16) was prac- 
tised in honour of Demeter (Hom. Hy. Demet. 202, Diod. Sic. 5. 4. 
7, Pausan. 7. 27. 10), Damia and Auxesia in Aegina (Hdt. 5. 83), 
Dionysus (Athen. 622 b-d), Apollo in Anaphe (Apoll. Rhod. 4. 
1717 ff., Conon c. 49), at the festivals Xoes, Anvata, EAevoina 
(Suidas s.v. ra éx tov adyafev oxwppara, schol. Arist. Pl. 101g, 
specimen of yedvpicpos Arist. R. 420-34), Sryva (Phot. and 
Hesych. s.v.), Oeopopdpia and “AA@a (Harrison 136, 148). For 
the same in Egypt see Hdt. 2. 60; for Africa Sall. Jug. 66. 2; for 
Italy Ov. Fast. 3.675. Probably abuse saved an object or per- 
son from the envy of the gods or the evil eye. So farmers thought 
cummin grew better ay xatapwpevot oreipwor Kai Aowopoivres (Plut. 
Moral. 700 f.). 
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Phallus-worship connected itself with Dionysus as a god of 
vegetation. It was the “ fetish of life,” and “‘may have belonged 
to Pan-cult as to Hermes-cult in Arcadia and elsewhere” (Farnell 
5- 4333 Cp. 5- 11). | PardAopopa: Athen. 445 4, 621 f, 622 ¢a; 
Aristot. Poet. c. 4 7) xopmdia dro tay Ta padAKa éLapyovrwv. The 
Brea-colonists had to “send annually és Atov’ou paddy ” (Hicks 
Man. of Grk. Hist. Inscripp., No. 29). | Phallus carved over a 
city-gate at Alatri (Baumeister 1702) and Ferento (C. Sittl Dre 
Gebirden der Gr. u. Romer (1890) 122). | Phallus efficacious 
against the evil eye (Sittl 121). | Phallus worn by comic actors — 
not by the chorus: Arist. N. 538 f., V. 1342-49, Th. 239, 643-48, 
1114, Haigh 290 f., A. K6rte /ahrd. des kais. deutsch. archacol. 
Instit. 8 (1893), 66 ff. 

Obscenity carved in European cathedrals: Jules (Champ)fleury 
Hist. de la caricature au moyen age (1871), espec. pp. 245, 222, 
155, 239 ff.; Thos. Wright, Ast of Caricature and Grotesque 
(1865), through the first 200 pages. | For modern survival of 
phallus and obscene pantomime in Thrace and Thessaly, see 
W. Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy (1910), 17 ff., or R. M. Dawkins 
in J. #. S. for 1906, 191-206. | On the necessity of obscenity in 
Old Comedy, see Couat, 375-82. 

96. On one vulgarity see n. on v. 394 infra. | trovow the mark 
of New Comedy, aicxporAoyia of the Old: so Aristot. Ath. Mic. 
4. 8 (=1128@ 23). 

97. Ugliness on comic stage: see n. on §67, 28; A. Dieterich 
Pulcinella (1897) 37 f. | Poverty ridiculed: Hermann 3. 45; n. 
on § 67, 27. | Jests at expense of the dead: e.g. Pericles (Arist. 
A. 530), Cleon (P. 47 f., 269-72, 313-15, 647-56, 669, 753-60), 
Hyperbolus (Th. 840), Euripides (az., second half), Phrynicus 
politician (R. 689). | The mother of Hyperbolus was jeered by 
Eupol. in Mapexas, of Cleophon by Plat. (56), of Euripides by 
Arist. (A. 457, 478, E. 19, Th. 387, 456, g10, R. 840, 947). | An 
exceptional instance of sensibility at sight of an unburied human 
body is recorded by Plato Rep. 439 «. 

98. Saucy impudence a mark of Old Comedy and one of its 
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recognized means of raising a laugh. For instances of self-praise 
and boasting aside from Arist. see Crat. 237, 306, Pherecr. 191, 
Eupol. 357, Lysip. 4 (K. 1. 701), Metagen. 14 (K. 1. 708) ; on 
contempt for competing poets see n. on § 67, 17. 

A good example of this latter is the raillery poured out by the 
stripling Arist. upon his aged rival Cratinus. In A. 848-53 he 
pictures the old poet as a young buck wearing his hair in rakish 
fashion (perhaps parted in the middle?), playing the lady-killer 
and so feigning not to be passé. In A. 1173 1s a prayer that he 
may unexpectedly collide with a handful of muck aimed at some 
one else. In E. 400, 526-36 he notes the ancient toper’s love of 
drink and suggests that he receive public (not board, oiryots, but) 
drink in the Prytaneum as a reward for his past great services, and 
not be permitted to go on drivelling out comedies, “played out ”’ 
as he is. (Unhappily for Arist., the “driveller” wrote a play the 
following year, the rvrivy Flask, which won the prize over Vues /) 

As for bragging, the parabases of the first six comedies of Arist. 
are nothing but six long odes of comic self-glorification and bids 
for the prize. See A. 628-64, E. 507-70, N. 518-62, V. ro15— 
59, P. 732-74, Av. 685-736 (where the birds promise rAovOvyiaay, 
evdatpoviay, etc., if the audience will believe them gods, z.¢., pro- 
claim them victors). 

The humour of the impudence lies often in this, that the poet _ 
lays claim to a virtue which at that very time he patently lacks. 
Examples are as follows: He never yet has come forward to praise 
himself (A. 628 f.) — yet does so now. Ditto E. 512-16. Poets 
should be flogged who praise themselves (P. 734) — yet he pro- 
ceeds to take the risk. He alone has put an end to comedy’s 
jeering at rags and making war on fleas (P. 740) —yet note his 
own Euripidean tatters in Ach. and the battle with the fleas in 
Nub. 634, 696-725. He attacks no iddras dvOpwiricxovs but only 
some great Hercules like Cleon (P. 751 f.) — yet cannot keep his 
hands off even barbers and bathmen (Av. 300, R. 709). He has 
no brace of slaves bribing the audience by tossing them nuts as 
his rivals have (V. 58 f., cp. A. 657, Pl. 797-99) —yet his slave 
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scatters the barleycorns in P. 962. He will not lampoon Eurip- 
ides again (V. 61), yet on the same day with the promise does 
lampoon him in the IIpodywy. “ Nor shall we make mincemeat of 
Cleon again” (V. 62), yet he is slyly hashed to pieces in the same 
play in the debate between Philo-Cleon and Bdely-Cleon. He 
has not the heart “to jump on” a fallen foe (N. 550), yet for in- 
stances where Old Comedy assails not only the fallen but dead see 
P. 752 ff., Th. 840 ff., Ran. all the second half, and n. on §97. He 
never repeats his jokes (N. 546 f.), yet says this when he is repeat- 
Ing, or trying to repeat, a whole play. His ideas are always new 
(7.c., V. 1044, 1053, frg. 528), yet (to mention a few among many) 
cp. Th. 690 ff. with A. 326 ff., Th. 466 ff. with A. 496 ff., Th. 733 ff. 
with A. 738 ff. 

If therefore he scorns the vulgarity (rd @oprexov) of his rivals, 
and claims that he has never descended to it, if it “rouses his gall, 
turns his stomach, and ages him more than a year” (R. 1-18, 
358, N. 524, 537-43, P. 739-50, and often), we at once suspect 
that he will do his best to outdo those rivals in that same vulgar 
stuff. And so he does on every page, with the phallus and kordax 
everywhere (n. on §95 and v. 540) and Lysistrata as climax. It 
could not be otherwise. Vulgarity and buffoonery (Bwpodoyia) 
are the quintessence of Old Comedy; and for that Arist. stood 
stanchly to the end. Better honest coarseness, he thinks, than 
the modern delicate-handed hypocrisy. — Yet writers on Arist. 
continue to take N. 537 ff. seriously and make him out as attempt- 
ing to elevate and purify the stage ! 

With the audience Arist. is unceremoniously familiar; few ugly 
names are left unapplied. They are not merely rayvBovAo and 
peraBovro (A. 630, 632), but dvdyro, edpyrpuxrot, dBeATEpot, ALBor, 
apoBara (N. 898, 1096-1101, 1201 ff.), potvdpevar, KaxonGets (P. 
55, 822 f.), Spaméra éoriypevor (Av. 760), yaorpides, Bwpoddcxor, 
Awrodvrat, dvSparodiucrai (Th. 814 ff.), ériopxos (R. 275 ff.), ovKo- 
davrat (Ec. 440), dduxor (Pl. 99). Cp. further E. 518, V. 65, 1052, 
P. 659, L. 1217-20, R. 783, 808, and Telecl. 4, Plat. 94. Some- 
times one of the audience is singled out by name: V. 74 f., 81, R. 
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308 (?), Ec. 167, Pl. 800. Only rarely are they flattered as clever 
(Sefto’) : E. 233, R. 810, 1109-18. — Other references to the au- 
dience: A. 442, E. 163, P. 1115, especially in bidding for the prize 
in the main parabasis, as in E. 546 ff., V. ros1 ff., P. 761, 765 ff., 
Av. 723-36, or elsewhere (Ec. 1141), and in direct appeal to the 
judges (xperac): A. 1224, N. 1115-30, Av. 445 f., r101-17, Ec. 
1142 f., 1154-62; also Pherecr. 96. (For the prize sometimes a 
prayer is put up: E. 586-94, Th. 306, 355 f., 1229-31.) 

Robert Browning’s strictures on Arist. are most serious. He 
addresses him as “O genius and O gold,” but deplores his exag- 
geration and advises him to “ load his lash with no least lie.” This 
is indeed poetic nemesis. As Arist. robbed Euripides of his rags in 
Ach., he is now himself despoiled, and can say with Euripides 
povod pot Ta Spdpata (A. 470). Arist. should have been an Eng- 
lishman, as also Josh Billings, whose prediction in his Farmer's 
Allminax for 1871 is'a gross exaggeration: “This will be a 
good year for Allminax, they will do better this year, than they 
have did for the last 30,000 years.” 

99. Comedy scorns dooks: Arist. R. 943, 1114, 1409, frg. 490, 
Eupol. 304 ; the zew schooling: n. on § 67, 13; the new music : 
n. on § 67, 18; fustan poetvy : one item suffices to illustrate it — 
its dithyrambic compounds such as are in Timotheus’ Persians 100 
paxpavxevorAous, 134 peAapreradoxirwva, 229 povoora\aodvpas. 
Arist. can beat these; see P. 831 évduepiaveptvnxerous, V. 505 
épOpoporroovKopavrodiuxoraXraitwpot, Ec. 1169 a word of 180 letters ! 
For others see N. 1004, V. 1357, R. 839, 963, 1337, and Blaydes 
on Ec. 1169 for an endless list. 

100. Arist. antipathetic toward Socrates: Meyer 4.429; onthe 
other hand with a natural affinity for Plato, both being gentlemen 
and poets, and neither fanatic: Meyer Zc. 

102. Euripides as seen by Aristophanes: his heroes are lame 
and ragged beggars: A. 395-479, P. 147 f., R. 842, 846, 1063; 
he and all his stage-folk keep up a constant democratic chatter 
(AaAtd, orwyvria ): A. 429, R. 91, 841, 943, 948-52, 1069, 1160 ; 
he discusses the problems of philosophers such as Socrates: R. 
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1491-99, 1477; he uses the language of the day and debates in 
the quibbling clever style of the rhetors before the courts: A. 444, 
447, P. 532-34, R. 775, 826-28, gor ; hisone ambition and teaching 
was to be codos, to think (voety), to show comprehension (ovvects) : 
A. 400 f., 445, E. 18, N. 1377, L. 368, Th. 21, 93, 927, R. 776, 
893, 954-58, 973, 1451, frg. 638; his favourite themes were love- 
sick women, incest, adultery: N. 1371 ff., Th. 546 f., R. 850, 
1043-54, 1079-81 ; his warblings and versicles (érvAAuw) were im- 
moral: A. 398, P. 532, R. 849, 942, 944, 1302-09, 1323, 1328; 
his gods were Aether, Glib, Grasp, and Sniff: R. 892 f., Th. 272; 
or there were no gods at all: Th. 451 (see n. on § 57); he taught 
men to be poxOnpot (R. 1011), dyopator, KoBdXor, ravodpyo (R. 
1015), arwpuvrAor (R. 1069), to avrayopevey (R. 1072), and shirk 
civic obligations (R. 1065 f.) ; his disciples were such as Cleophon 
and Theramenes (R. 967) ; he ‘had filled Athens with troypappa- 
rets and Bwpordoxo: (R. 1084 f.), and emptied the gymnasia of all 
save chatterers (R. 1070, 1088, 1491 ff.). —See also n. on § 103. 

| Arist. believed a poet should be the teacher of men and should 
make them better: R. 1008-10, 1030-36, 1053-56, A. 500, 645, 
656-58, R. 391 f., 686 f.; Rohde 2. 224, S. H. Butcher Arestotle’s 
Theory of Poetry ai Fike Art, ch. 5. 

103. Euripides patriotic: see his Heracleidae and Supphants ; 
tragic: Aristot. Poet. 1453 @ 29 Tpaytkwraros Tév TolnTay ; sympa- 
thetic: Mrs. Browning’s “Our Euripides the human, With his 
droppings of warm tears,’’ and cp. Arist. A. 413, 420, 422, R. 
1063-66 ; woeful: O. Ribbeck “ Prophet des Weltschmerzes ” 
(Nestle 28). He unfrocked and denatured his heroes: note on 
§ 102; neglected dramatic situation for the sake of wepirarot (ex- 
cursuses), dyriAoyiae (debates), and Socratic philosophy: Ran. 942, 
7175, 1491-99, 1477, Nestle 35-38; insulted dramatic propriety 
by introducing comic scenes: Nestle 32, 397 quoting schol. 
Androm. 32 and hypotheses to Ades¢. and Orvest.; was guilty of 
various mannerisms such as the stereotyped: prologue (az. 1197- 
1247), and linguistic tricks such as xarjyev Hyev Wyev (Bacch. 1065, 
cp. Ran. 1336, 1354 f.) and od Oédwy OéAwv OF viudyy dvupdov 
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(Akcest. 141, 242, 521, 528, Hec. 431, 566, 608, 612, 948, 1121, 
sescenties, cp. Ran. 1082, 1334); left his chorus external to the 
play: Aristot. Poet. 1456 @ 26-28, Arist. A. 443; employed the 
deus ex machina: Nestle 398 for recent discussions. | His 
themes disgusting, ¢.g. those of Chrysippus, Aeolus, Stheneboea, 
the Crefans and Cretan Women: Arist. R. 850, 1079-81, N. 13717 
ff., Nestle 33 f. and 394, who thinks Euripides stands to Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles as Ibsen to Goethe and Schiller. Arist. felt that 
the grandeur of the Aeschylean tragedy was missing because the 
religious sense of Fate (such as that which doomed the house of 
Atreus) was gone out, leaving the Phaedras and Melanippes of 
Euripides to be actuated by the secular lawless passion of ordi- 
nary sexualism. Such presentation might be true to life and yet a 
libel; for the true soul of man is more divine than his life. 
Therefore Arist. called Euripides a libellous woman-hater. 

104. If Ridgeway’s theory of the origin of the drama be cor- 
rect, viz. from the annual sacrifice and dirge celebrated at the 
tomb of the dead chieftain, may we not fancy that comedy, though 
distinct in origin, came in time to be the substitute for the games 
which followed the dirge and enlivened again the downcast spirits ? 
So, too, now the military band plays a funeral march when escort- 
ing the soldier to his grave, but a quick and lively piece on the 
return. 

108. Alcibiades’ assault on Hipponicus: Plut. Adczd. 8. 

10g. Arist., like Plato, had his vision of a perfect Republic. It 
shall be no aristocracy (Av. 125 f.), nor tyrannical democracy 
either (147), but a Sans Souci (904 ff.) whence all undesirable cit- 
izens shall be excluded — hungry lyric poets, oracle-mongers, 
charlatan-scientists, government-inspectors, lobbyists (Wygoparo- 
a@Aar), father-beaters, modern musicians, and informers. Revolu- 
tionists are roasted there (1584). ‘There shall be no demagogues ; 
only “ the best ” shall rule (R. 718-37, E. 738). 

110. Socrates not a physical philosopher in mature life: Plat. 
Apol. 19 cad, Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 11; but for his earlier studies see 
Plat. Phaed. 96 4, Xen. Conviv. 6. 6 f., Couat 294, Mind N. S, 
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18 (1909), 278 f. Hence it is believed by Ivo Bruns Das hterar. 
Portrit der Griechen (1896) 181 ff. and Meyer 4. 429 that 
in 423 B.C. Socrates was popularly supposed, and perhaps by 
Arist. also, to teach such doctrines as are put into his mouth in 
Nubes. 

111. The cross-currents of the time: Meyer 4. 148 and 
420. | Pisander: n. on § 67, 3; for his politics see Andoc. 1. 36, 
Whibley 90, Busolt 3. 1291. | Euripides scorned demagogues : 
Hec. 131-33, 254-57, Orest. 772, frgg. 194, 200, 784, 788, Nestle 
289 ff.; loved democratic Athens: Heracleidae and Suppliants, 
Nestle 283, 314; longed for peace: frg. 453 from Kresphontes, 
Nestle 310; esteemed the middle class and the small farmer: 
Suppl. 238-45, Orest. 917-22, Nestle 299 ff. ; deplored the power 
of the orators: Ovest. 902-08, Med. 580-83, Hippol. 486 f., 989, 
frgg. 56, 206, 253, 439, 583, 597, Nestle 206 ff., 317 f.; vilified 
soothsayers: £7 400, /ph. A. 520 f., 956-58, Phoen. 954-59, frg. 
795, Nestle r10 ff. | Céeon denounced Nicias: Thuc. 4. 27. 5 ; in- 
' veighed against rhetoric: Thuc. 3. 38. 2-7, Meyer 4. 421 f.; was 
the accuser of Anaxagoras: Diog. Laert. 2. 12, Busolt 3. 
9. | Euathlus (n. on § 67, 5) accused Protagoras: Diog. Laert. 9. 
54 reporting Aristotle. | Diopetthes’ law: Plut. Perc. 32, Busolt 3. 
826, P. Decharme in Afélanges Perrot (1903) 73-77. 

112. Praise of the “ good old times” is frequent: Crat. 165, 
238, 239, Telecl. 1, Arist. chiefly in the dyaves of Vd. (952-1104) 
and Ran. (895-1098, especially vv. 1014-17, 1071-73), E. 565-80, 
V. 1095, L. 274-82, 285, 665, Ec. 215-28 ; mention of Aeschylus : 
A. 10, N. 1365, frg. 153 and latter half of Raz.; of Myronides: 
L. 801, Ec. 303-07 ; of Phormio: E. 562, L. 804; of Phrynichus, 
tragic poet: V. 220, 269, Av. 748-50, Th. 164-67, R. 1299 f. 
(other mention being neutral). — Praise of the living or just-dead 
almost absent: Agathon: R. 84 (doubtful if praise) ; Arignotus: E. 
1278 (lauded only to contrast with Ariphrades) ; Cratinus: R. 357 
(dead) ; Dexitheus: A. 14 (contrast to Chaeris) ; Iophon: R. 73 
(doubtful); Lamachus: Th. 841, R. 1039 (dead) ; Sophocles: 
P. 531; Pericles: Eupol. 94. In Ran. 696 Athens is praised for 
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having enfranchised the slaves who fought at Arginusae. — “ Sprin- 
kles with roses’: ud. 510. | Exceptions to universal ridicule : 
Couat 259, 265, 236. 
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Hypothesis a’. d&morvyav xré.: it may be held as certain that no 
second /Vuées was ever played; for Aristotle made no mention of 
such production in his AtésoxaAéa, as is proved by the schol. on v. 
552. Indeed Ritter, van Leeuwen, and others doubt if the poet 
ever meant to present it a second time. They think he rewrote 
the parabasis, with perhaps a few other changes, and published the 
play as an appeal from the unjust judges and the mob to the cul- 
tured and posterity — hence the use of the first person éyw in the 
parabasis. Van Leeuwen Prolegg. ad Nué. VII. 

1. On sleeping outdoors see V. 68, where Philocleon sleeps 
éxi rov réyous. The thing is common in Greece and the Orient ; 
there is no need to assume here the use of the éxxvxAnya, as do 
Merry, Rogers, and Mazon. 

2. Td Xpfipa trav vuxrdv: what a monster of a night, instead of 
what a monstrous night. The chief quality of a person or thing 
becomes the substantive thought and word, the person or thing 
being then thrown into the gen. or the adjectival form. Hence 
in Engl.: that rascal of a man, your Highness, his Majesty; in 
Greek: Tvdéos Bia, cBévos “Heriwvos, ts Tyreudyxoto, Séuas “A yapeu- 
vovos, loxaoryns xapa (deloved Jocaste), oppa vippas (dear bride), 
Bin “HpaxAnein (mighty Hercules); K.-G. 1. 280. | In Arist. ro 
xpjpa is thus used c. gen. as here with exclamat. dcov A. 150, E. 
1219, Th. 281, R. 1278; without dcov V. 933, Av. 826, L. 83, 
1031, 1085, Pl. 894, frg. 67. | For pl. vi«res = horae nocturnae 
K.-G. 1. 18. | On Greek facility of imagination in the theatre 
(imagining night when day), see Gard.-Jev. 687, and note chil- 
dren in their games: “ Let’s play Bear’’; then presto: “ Let’s 
play Fire-engine.”’ 
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4. &yé: not by any means is every éyw or ov emphatic; but 
those at the verse-end usually are: ¢g. 49, 507, 1301, A. 50, 72, 
325, 358, and often. 

5. otk &v: for the freq. omission of the verb after dy see 
GMT. 227; in Arist. after ovx dy or ovd dy indic. is omitted in 
A. 137, N. 5, P. 907, Ec. 390; opt. in A. 966, 1035, N. 108, V. 
298, Av. 11, 816, L. 130, Pl. 924; partic. in E. 1252. The verb 
is further omitted after ovxovy dv L. 307; ri dr dv N. 154, 769, 
L. 399 and Eupol. frg. 46; ri & av Th. 773; as dv Ec. 735; 
other dv-connections N. 690, 1379, Av. 356, L. 113, 115, Ec. g20. 

6. Alliteration (sound-play in the initial letter): cp. 12 f., 1049, 
1376, 1407, A. 983 f., R. 829. 

7. In-moving of the Attic country-folk; Thuc. 2. 14, 2. 
16. | re: causal, Lat. guando, quandoguidem; A. 401, 647, E. 
1112, 1122, N. 7, 34, 717, 1217, 1474, V. 1134, P. 196, 1251, L. 
421, Th. 707, R. 22, 1189 (from Sobol. Syn#. 154 f.). This usage 
runs through the language; see Nilsson 51, 75, 90, 107, 129. 
| xoAdo’ Yeon: final -ac was usually sounded short, as witness 
the accent, eg. of tpamefat, Avopuat, AVerOau (K.-BIl. 1. 320). 
Hence in daily speech it was probably elided like any short vowel, 
and for this reason in Arist. also, shough not tn tragedy, whether 
falling in arsis or thesis; ¢.g. in inf. (N. 7, 42, 523, 550, 780, 
etc.), in rst sing. as oly’, déou (V. 941, 1426, P. 102, 324), in 2d 
sing. as peuvyo’ (Av. 1054), in 3d sing. as paiver’, kpeunoer (V. 273, 
808), in 2d sing. imv., as yapto’, Jean’ (P. 392, 906). Or -ae 
may stand fast, with aphaeresis of the foll. initial, as dyOopot "yw 
A. 62, xeAntioa ‘xéXevov V.501. Sometimes, though rarely, crasis 
takes place, as in dyfouapa A. 325, meptoopame\Oovra R. 509. 
Cp. otp = ofuoe 773, and see K.-Bl. 1. 238 and 223; Blaydes here. 

13. Diaeresis of the three meérpa is noticeable in varying degree : 
striking in ¢.g. A. 31, 199, N. 13, 47, 686, E. 100, 165, 218, P. 291, 
Av. 175, L. 884, R. 184, 608, 1203; less so in eg. N. 147, 169, 
225, 651, 678, 790, 802, 854, 869, 878, 885, 1258, A.181; hardly 
at all in 127, 131, 854. Cp. notes on 16, 50, and for tragedy see 
T. Goodell Class. Phil. 1 (1906), 165. 
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14. képnv ev: cp. E. 580. schol., 1121, Av. 911, 1282, Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 11. 3, Lysias 16. 18, and see Gard.-Jev. 65. 

15. €vvepixeverat: prob. abridged from fvywpidi-xeverat; cp. 
xopap-evpum-t-Kas (E. 18), du-opers, oxip-rous (N. 255) for *oxiue- 
wo-rovs and see Brug. 135, Herwerden Lex. Graec. Supplet. 
(1902) S.v. Tptuioxov. 

16. Equal bisection of iambic trimeter is shown by T. Goodell 
Class. Phil. 1 (1906), 145-66, to be neither infrequent nor vicious, 
as is often stated. It is effective rhetorically in pointing contrasts 
and hinting at heightened feeling. The instances in tragedy Pro- 
fessor Goodell has collected ; exx. in comedy with punctuation 
are E. 79, 671, 673, 1008, N. 16, 141, 1142, 1201, 1246, P. 847, 
879, Th. 186; with hiatus E. 75, N. 487, 780, 822, 1177, V. 6, P. 
588, 694, 833; with natural syntactic detachment A. 1027, E. 750, 
1159, N. ror, 126, 181, 212, 814, 886, 1237. See further the 
exx. InN. on 51. 

18, wat: addressed to a slave, is regularly without 3; so 132, 
614, 1145 and very freq. But in familiar tone it is @ wat as in A. 
432, 1136, 1137, 1140, Plat. Men. 82 5, Symp. 175 6. (InN. 87, 
1165, V. 290, etc. & wat is to son, not slave.) On wc. voc. see 
J. A. Scott 4.7.P. 24 (1903) and 26 (1905). 

21. dp t6w: by Arist. used only in quest. (22 times), ¢g. 494, 
787, 847. For pépe in quest. see n. on 218; for subjv., n.on 731. 

22. rod: gen. of exchange; N. 31, V. 1424, P. 848, Demos. 7. 
23, Plat. Zys. 208 a, Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 37. K.-G. 2. 378. 

23. xowmar(as: on substantives in -ias see Curt. Stud. 9 (1876), 
and for comedy Peppler 38. Exx.: paortyias (R. 501), orcypar- 
(L. 331), épop- (V. 206), xarv- (V. 151), cvxoparr- (E. 437), 
Tuywv-, oxl{-, €u-, oroyy-, etc. 

24. WLexéwnv: éxxdrrw is the vox propria for destruction of eyes, 
teeth, and trees! Of eyes: A. 92, N. 24, Av. 342, 583, 1613, 
Demos. 18. 67, 24. 140, 24. 141, Aeschin.1. 172, Luc. Zox. 24; of 
teeth: R. 548, 572, Phryn. frg. 68, Septuag. Exod. 21. 27; of trees: 
Hdt. 6. 37, 9. 97, Thuc. 6. 99. 3, Xen. Anad. 1. 4. 10, 2. 3. 10, 
ffell. 6. 5. 37, Lysias 7. 11, 7. 15, 7. 24, Demos. 53. 15 (of vines). 
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26. rotr fxm... rovrl: cp. P. 64, Soph. O. 7. 1013. For the 
quite diff. phrase rotr’ éxetvo seen. on 985. Different also is Av. 507. 

28. odewtorhpta : On prizes to the victors in the Panathenaea 
¢. 400 B.C. see Roberts and Gardner II no. 169 (or Dittenberger 
2, no. 668), Mommsen Fes 85-98. Prizes for frou roAcptorypioe 
were as follows: in the single-horse race, rst prize 16 amphoras of 
oil, 2d prize 4; in the 2-horse chariot-race, 1st prize 30 am- 
phoras, 2d prize 6; for the 2 finest 2-horse chariots in the pro- 
cession 4 amphoras and 1. 

30. vl xpéos Ba pe: in Euripides ri ypéos €Ba SGpa, where ypéos 
= ypyya as Often. For Euripides’ love of the terminal acc. (no 
prepos.) note in /7zppo/. alone wv. 36, 108, 233, 760, 782, 836, 
841, 974, 1102, 1371. 

32. eardloas: cp. Xen. Oecon. 11.18. On horses and horse- 
manship in Greece see M. H. Morgan’s translat. of Xen. wept ix- 
nixys, With fine essays and notes (1893). 

35. evexupdoeo Oar: in support of the aor. -cacOa: of the Mss. see 
1141 duxdcacba, GMT. 127, and the long list of such aorists in 
K.-G. 1. 195-97; note also the marks of old fashion in Strep- 
siades’ speech, as 67ws 60, rod wammov 65, éxptvouefa 66. But in 
view of Kaehler’s note here, showing that after gyi in the sense 
of promising, threatening, etc., Arist. uses the fut. inf. 27 times, 
it would be but obstinate to stickle for the aorist in two places. | 
On évéxvpa and debts in general see Gard.-Jev. 539. | éreév: used 
by Arist. in quest. only ; ¢.g. 93, 820, 1502, E. 32, 733, 1246, 1392. 

39. ov 8 obv ndbevde: 3 ody with imv. and ov (or 3d person 4, 
H, ot, at) in A. 186, N. 39, V. 6, 764, 1154, Av. 56, L. 491, Th. 
612, R. 31; Aesch. Prom. 935, Hum. 226, 887 (c. potent. opt. 
‘pevets av); Soph. 47. 114, 961, ZZ. 891, O.7. 310, 669, O.C. 
1205, Zr. 329, 1157; Eur. Androm. 258, Her. Fur. 726, Rhes. 
868, etc. The pronoun to us seems hardly to admit emphasis ; 
see n. on 4 and 1364. Cp. also py ov ye L. 189. 871. 

39. to’ om: practically an adverb, as if ic@dri, like SyAovert, it 
ignores syntax of ori, though sometimes qualified by «d, add’, or 
tour ; P. 373, Av. 1408, Th. 12, Pl. 183, 889. Adverbial also is 
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(cd) of Gre in A. 555, N. 1175, V. 1348, P. 365, 1296, etc. Sobol. 
Synt. 120. Cp. also was Soxeis 881, odx oF orws (ov) 802, Gav- 
pacros-oc0s, treppvids-vs, and the like; K.-G. 2. 353 f. and 415. 

40. els thy xehadfy: cp. A. 833, P. 1063, Pl. 526, 651, Plat. 
Euthyd, 283 e, Demos. 18. 290, 19. 130. 

41. e@e: in Arist. c. opt. E. 404, 618, L. 940, 974, Th. roso, 
Ec. 947; c. indic. N. 24, Ec. 938; c. wedov (-es, -e) N. 41, V. 
731, P. 1068. R. 1382. Only three of these instances occur in 
dialogue verse (iambic trim.), viz. L. 940 (spoken by Kinesias the 
poet) and N. 24 and 41 (in the mouth of the old rustic); the 
other exx. are in lyric verse, dactylic hexam., or quoted from 
Euripides. In accord with this, ee is certainly rare in Attic prose. 
I find it only in Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 46, Hell. 4. 1. 38, and Plat. 
Phaedr. 227 ¢. @ ddedov (-es, -€) I do not find at all outside of 
poetry. Here therefore Streps. seems to fall into the tragic style 
of Euripides, who uses ei6e very frequently. 

46. Meyandéovs: for the family tree see J. Kirchner Prosopo- 
graphia Athca (1903) 2. 53; in part as follows: 

MeyaxAns (¢. 633 B.C.) 


"AAKpewy | 
MeyaxA7s 
Kraodevns? “‘Inroxparys 
MeyaxAjjs MeyaxAys 
Acwopuayyn + KAecvias MeyaxArjs 
"AAKt Bradys * MeyaxAjs ‘ 
NoTEs: } Hence the family name Alcmaeonidae. ? The Reformer 508/7 
B.C. 8The great Traitor. Contemporary with the Clouds and men- 


tioned by the comic poets (see Kock 1. 418 and 704) and by Thuc. 1. 126. 12. 
See also C.I.A. 1. 122-24 and 148-50. Schol. on Pind. Pytk. 7 says that he 
won an Olympic victory with chariot 436 B.c. Perhaps he is 6 Kocodpas in 
Ach, 614. 
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48. éyxexourvpwpevnv: cp. 800, Ach. 614. Schol. here: gore & 
"Eperpuaxdv 7d ovopa. avtn S& éyapyOn Tleotorpary émtyepyoayre 
Tupavvetv. Hence she must have been a daughter of the 2d 
Megacles in the above table (Hdt. 1. 60). But Lex. Vindobon. 
60 says of her: wv pytnp Meyaxdéovs, xai "AAxpatwvos yuvn. Hence 
the modern uncertainty, so great that Wilamowitz denies her 
existence (Arist. und Athen 1. 111). 

50. Itemizing diaeresis, as in 661, 1131, A. 31, V. 676 f. 
(anap. tetram.); cp. N. 212, 761 for probably a like meditative 
delivery. 

51. One word exactly fills the 2d half of the verse. Of this 

there are 28 exx. in the first three plays. But in only 14 of them 
is there any likelihood of a medial caesura between the two halves. 
Such likelihood is underscored in the following: A. 37, 63, 87, 
161, 194, 368, 374, 526, 603, 605, 871, 1089, 1176; E. 18, 37, 
62, 175, 6II, 1152, 1155, 1157, 1168, 1370; N. 15, 51; 166, 730, 
747: 
54. av ebacxov: “iterative dv,” GMT. 162; a colloquial usage 
found over 50 times in Arist., not at all in Hom., Hes., Pind., 
Aesch., twice in Soph. (PA. 290, 443), once in Eur. (Phoen. 401), 
six times in Hdt., once in Thuc. (1. 71. 3), here and there in 
Xen. See R. C. Seaton Class. Rev. 3 (1889), 343. Exx. in this 
play c. impf. indic. 54, 855, 979, 981 (?), 1385 ; c. aor. indic. 977, 
1382, 1384, 1385. 

57- wéryv Abyvov: if original with Arist., the metaphor was soon 
borrowed ; see Plat. com. frg. 190 dvjooua: oriABnv (an earthen 
vessel) ris pi mors. Cp. ddidayos (dig-eating, full-grown) 
applied not only to dywnoris tos by Pherecr. 197 and to trrwv 
{etyos in official inscriptions (e.g. Dittenberger 2, p. 489), but also 
to Avyvos by Alcaeus com. 21 and to rpijpys by Lysias (frg. 103 
Bait. -Sauppe). 

58. wddys: 40 get cuffed or some other cause for weeping; so 
1415, 1418, 1436, 1439, A. 822, 827, V. 440, etc.; espec. freq. in 
the fut. xAadoe: and xAavoeras as a threat, as at 933, P. 255, 532, etc. 

59. réav OpvadAlSov: “ partitive” gen., regularly c. art. as in 
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French: “ Donnez-moi @¢ pain”; A. 184, 805, V. 239, P. 30, 
258, 772, 960, 962, 1102, IIII, 1136, 1145, 1169, Av. 357, R. 
1263 (K.-G. 1. 345). Cp. gen. after maparpwyw, wapeoOiw in E. 
1026, P. 415, R. 988. 

60. Sres: in place of &: temporal belongs to Ionic prose (oxws) 
and to tragedy. It is found only here in Arist., perhaps as befit- 
ting the old-time farmer. Sobol. Sy. 154 notes ordre for ére in 
the mouth of another rustic, Dicaeopolis (Ach. tg), and éwret 
temporal in frg. 403. Cp. further drws dywrdrw (= as dv.) in P. 
207 (aS ows c. superlat. in Theogn. 427, Aesch. Agam. 600, 605, 
1350, etc.), and ows in final clauses in tragedy, Thuc., and Xen. 
(GMT. 313. 2). | vids obroct: no article is needed when the 
demonstrat. really points to something present ere or there ; 
A. 130, 187, 960, 1049, E. 1177, 1181, V. 262. So 6d/ in A. 908, 
V. 1132, L. 1072, Ec. 27, and ode A. 336, 454, 810, 985, E. 1166, 
etc. These exx. show that the demonstrat. does not tend, in 
Arist. at least, to take position after the substantive, as is stated by 
K.-G. 1. 629. 

63. Cp. Eur. Phoen. 58, where it is the mother who names one 
of her daughters. 

65. ro0 wawwov: “from his grandfather,” the gen. being the 
marpixy mrwcts. “Die spatere prosa kann das nicht mehr sondern 
muss praepositionen, do, in ‘Ias und xotvy auch éri, dem genetiv 
zusetzen ” (Wilamowitz Eur. Herac. 31). Exx. of grandfather’s 
name held by grandson are to be seen in Av. 283, Thuc. 6. 54. 6, 
Plato Lach. 179 a, Parm. 126 c, Theag. 130 a, Demos. 39. 27, 57. 
37, and in the genealogy of Aristophanes, Sophocles, Pericles, 
Cleisthenes, Alcibiades, Nicias, and the elder Thucydides. 

66. éxpiwépeOa: for the sense 70 dispute, quarrel, see Eur. Med. 
609, Hdt. 3. 120, Menand. Fgitr. §29 (Korte) and cp. dvaxpivopas 
Hdt. 9. 56, duaxpivopa: Hdt. 9. 58; also the comic derivation 
of his name given by Agoracritus in £g. 1258 éy rj dyopa yap 
kptvonevos €BooKouyy. | tT xedve: adverbial and with art., as here, 
in 865, 1242, V. 460, frg. 198; but it is common without art., and 
regularly so in Aesch. 
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69. wéAww: often means the Acropolis, for the Athenians ; Thuc. 
2.15. Used in Arist. in this sense it omits the art. if a prepos. is 
present ; ¢.g. eis modkw L. 302, 912; mpds wodw L. 288; év worn 
E. 267, L. 245; é« mdAews E. 1093. See Starkie on Vesp. 492 for 
Aristophanic usage of article with woAus, dyopd, vig, dypds, etc. 

70. Meyaxdéns: whether the poet should or should not con- 
tract the nomin. of proper names in -«Aéys into -«Ajs (as in prose) 
depended upon his metrical needs. In Arist. no contraction takes 
place if the 4th syllable from the end is short —hence always 
Tlept-, Yodo-, ‘Iepo-, Hevo-, Wiro-, Xapi-KAéns ; but it does take place 
if this syllable is long — hence “Hpa-, @eyuoro-KAfis. K.-Bl. 1. 432 
Anm. 6, Kock on £9. 283, Speck 34. | verlS qev: opportunities 
were by this time rare for the old families of nobility to appear in 
the elegant costume of Marathonian days (Thuc. 1. 6). Alcibia- 
des and his like might wear outlandish sandals, a trailing robe 
and long hair, but the sansculottic masses of Cleon’s time were 
against it. See Neil on Zg. 967, Athen. 534 ¢, 512 de. 

71. pav odv: not continuative as in 66, but corrective (imo vero) 
as in 221, 1086, 1112, 1454; = py dAAd (AV. 109), wa Ai’ dAdAd 
(Pl. 22, where see van Leeuwen). | $eAAéws: probably not a proper 
name as in L. and S., but any stony mountain-slope, such as that 
of Hymettus, where soil is thin and pasturage scant. Harpocr. : 
Ta weTpwoy Kai aiyiBora ywpia pedAEas éxdAovyr. 

72. evnpplvos: enwrapped in, seems to be the Ionic and poetic 
vox propria when one is clad in any sort of skin (&Oépay, Acorr7v, 
mapdaAjv, veBpida, vaxos, etc.) ; so Av. 1250, R. 434, Ec. 80, frgg. 
65, 253, Eur. Jon 1490, Hdt. 7. 69, Luc. Zim. 6, Bacch. 1, Herc. 
1. Cp. ér-appevos Hdt. 1. 199, 8. 105. 

74. waréxee: regarded as imperf. in K.-Bl. 2. 570. 

76. Sapovies: cp. P. 541, Pl. 675. Alex. 167 (K. 2. 358) olvos 
yepwv Saovins. So dada P. 588. Adjectives were fortified 
not only by the colorless adverbs wavv, opddpa, pada, but by others 
of (originally) definite meaning, just as German uses adverbially 

furchtbar, tichtig, riesig. Such were Savas, icxupis, reréus, 
drexvas, éxvexis, treppvas, Oavpactas, Oavpacius, xadds. Cp. 
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also adverbial phrases such as ddarov as (ppovios Av. 428), 
dpyaAdov ds (copds V. 1279), treppuas ws (AevxorAOys Ec. 386). 
For a complete study see Schwab 482-495. 

80. PeafSirmli&ov: a coaxing diminutive in friendly tone; so 
RavOidiov R. 582, Anpidcoy E. 726, 1199, Eppydiov P. 382. Others 
carry contempt as Bowridioy A. 872, Aapayirmov A. 1207; and 
others are meant to be comically impudent and quite improbable 
except in the play, as Ywxparidiov (N. 222, 237, 746), Etpemrcdcov 
(A. 404, 475). See Peppler 20-27. 

82. tSo6: means (1) ¢here / used when doing what is requested : 
255, 635, 825, and often ; (2) see “here / used when repeating some 
word or phrase of another to deride it: 818, 872, 1469, E. 87, 
344, 703, etc. ; (3) “herve, when handing or bringing something to 
some one: A. 434, 470, E. gog, 1166, V. 805, 851, etc. It is 
stressed by an added ye: 818, 1469, E. 87, L. 441, etc. 

83. IooeSé rovrovl : so in 1478 there is an appeal to the statue 
of Hermes, and in V. 875, Th. 748, Pherecr. 87, Eur. Phoen. 631 
to Apollo ®otBos or ‘Aytevs. 

84. ph pol ye: the same phrase and with no verb 433, V. 1179, 
1400, L. 922, Plat. Hipparch. 229 ¢, wyxér Emorye R. 1407; with 
verb E. 19. Cp. without ye or verb A. 345 py pot mpddacw, 
Pherecr. 67 py por paxovs, Alex. 127 py mpopdaces évradOd por, 
Demos. 4. 19 wy poe pupiovs Févous, Arist. Av. 145 pydapds ppiy 
mapa THV Oddarrav, L. 938 wy pe ye, Plat. Profag. 318 6 py ovrus, 
331 ¢ wy po, Men. 74 a2 py pot ovrws. Soph. Ant. 577 uy rprBas 
én. Cp. infra 196, 267 pyrw ye. 

86. dvrws: a word coming in probably from philosophic discus- 
sion on 76 év Being, and ra dvra. Note Gorgias’ treatise zepi rov 
py ovros. In Arist. it is found at N. 86, 1271, V. 997, R. 189, 
Ec. 786, Pl. 82, 286, 289, 327, 403, 581, 836, 960, frg. 586, E. 
177 (doubtful) ; in Aesch., Soph., and Thuc. not at all, in Eur. a 
few times, in Antiphon once (2 8 10), in Hdt. once (7. 143. 6), in 
Plato often, in Demos. 4 times, Aeschin. 6 times, but in no other 
orators. 

go. Aéye 84: 37 Cc. imv. very common, e.g. with A€ov 340; 
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dye 478, 636, 775; «iw€é 500, 652, 683, 748, 778, 1410; ppdvrite 
700; hépe 940, 1088. 

94.  Wuxév: from Aristot. De Anima 1. 2 we learn what various 
philosophers up to this time had held the soul to be ; e.g. Democri- 
tus rip, Thales xvyrixov tu a motive principle, Diogenes of Apollonia 
dnp, Heraclitus dvadupiacis fiery vapour, Hippo vdxp, Critias alfa. 

96. mvyeds: Hippon’s oven-doctrine of the heavens is put into 
the mouth also of the learned Meton, Av. roor. 

97. &vOpaxes : for Heraclitus’ comparison of men to dvOpaxes see 
Sext. adv. Math. 7. 129 f. in Ritter and Preller § 41 or Diels 64. 

98. Against this identification of Socrates and sophists in both 
theory and practice see the protests of Xen. (Afem. 1. 2. 31) and 
Plato (Afpol. 23 @). | 

IOI. gpovrioral: were attacked by the comic poets it would 
seem almost by concert. On the same day with the Clouds were 
exhibited Kovvos by Amipsias and Ivrivy by Cratinus. In IHvrivy 
Chaerephon figured as a “ dirty man and poor” (atypypos Kat révys, 
schol. Plat. 331 Bekker) ; in Kowvos the chorus was made up of 
gpovricrai. (See n. on 179.) By whomsoever originated the 
name dpovriarys stuck to Socrates as a stinging word of contempt. 
Xen. Conviv. 6. 6, 7. 2, Mem. 4. 7. 6, Plato Apol. 18 5. | wadol re 
xaya0ol: the aristocrats of Athens took to themselves the names 
kaXot xayaboi, éxOAoi, xpnoroi, yevvaior, apirrot, BeArioror, Se€coi, 
GAiyot, erteckets, yvwpiyor, éxipaveis, evrropot, eddaivoves. The masses 
(“‘ poorer class,”’ “ baser sort,” “‘ riff-raff ’”) were ot roAAoi, rd AH O0s, 
movnpoi, wévyTes, xeipovs. See ps.-Xen. Hep. Ath., Aristot. Azch. 
Pol., Neil’s Eguites, App. II. Such being the case, it is only in 
ridicule that Arist. here applies the noble term to Socrates and his 
friends. 

102. alBot: oyerAtacpov SyAwrixdvy éripOeypa mapa Awpretor 
(Bekker Anecd. 360. 11). At present it is found only in Arist. to 
mark disgust and derision always except in Av. 1342; viz. A. 189, 
E. 957, N. 102, 829, 906, V. 37, 973, 1338, P. 15, 544, 1291, Av. 
610, 1055, 1342. Cp. the variants aiBoBot P. 1066, iaBot E. 
891, V. 1338. 
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104. Katpehov: 144-146, 156, 503, 831, 1465, 1505, V. 1408, 
1412, Av. 1296, 1564, frgg. 291, 539, 573, Crat. 202, Eupol. 165, 
239, Com. Adesp. 26, Xen. Mem.1. 2. 48, 2. 3. 1, Plat. Apol. 20 «, 
and as interlocutor, in Gorg. and Charm. 

105. v§mov: perhaps a word persisting in common speech, if 
not often emerging in written language. It has recently turned 
up in Menand. £rtr. 28 (Korte). But for this fact, we might have 
taken it as one of Strepsiades’ old-time words ; for it occurs no- 
where else in Arist. exc. in dactylic hexameter (P. 1063). See n. 
on 868. 

106. ddAdplrev: as here 176, 648, E. 1359, V. 301, P. 477, 636. 
Cp. 7a otria E. 575, pala A. 732, Booxey for rpéepew 331. 

108. et. . . ye: when the verb is omitted in the main clause (espe- 
cially if negative), almost invariably ye appears in the subordinate 
clause (Sobol. Sy. 136) ; ¢.g. A. 60, 137, 296, 619, 966, E. 961, 
N. 108, V. 299, 1256, etc., Eur. Jon. 961, Lph. 7. 866, Phoen. 1347. 

109. dasavots: Athen. 386 ¢-87 f7.; V. Hehn Wanderings 
of Plants and Animads, Engl. transl. (1888) 274. | Acwyépas: V. 
1269, Eupol. 44, Plat. 106, Andoc. t. 17, 1. 22 and throughout, 
Athen. 387 a, schol. here. 

110. dvOpéwev: Cc. superlat. = ravrwv = in the world; Schwab 
433- | gaol: in form and posit. hints at para-tragedy ; cp. Aesch. 
Suppl. 602 pirrar’ dyy&Awv éuot, Cho. 1051, Soph. ZZ. 1126, Eur. 
Eippol. 1333. 

112 ff. Diog. Laert. 9.52: ap@ros épy (Protagoras) dvo Adyous 
elvat wept mavros mpaypatos dvtixesevovs dAAnAots ; Eur. frg. 189, 
Xen. Ocecon. 11. 25, Plat. Apol. 18 4, 19 6, 23 d, Isoc. 10. 1 ff., Aristot. 
Rhet. 2. 24. 11, Cic. Brut. 8. 30. 

120. twréas: see briefly G. Gilbert Constitutional Antiquites, 
Engl. transl. (1895) 320-24, or in full A. Martin Les Cavakers 
Athéniens (1886), a book of 588 pages. 

123. és xépaxas: és is the fixed form of the prepos. in this 
phrase; K.-BI. 2. 248, Sobol. Pracpos. 38. Hence the verb oxopa- 
cil. 


124. pe: SC. ovra. The partic. usually present after zepropa 
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(GMT. 148, 885) is at times omitted, as also after ruyydvw, duaredd, 
aicOavopat, opw. 

126. With the spirit of Streps., who will not admit that he is 
“‘ down,” cp. that of the Marathonian heroes (E. 571-73) and of 
Pericles (Plut. Fertc. 8). | 008 tyo: nor will I either, no more will 
I (yield than you). | werdév ye: prostrate, beaten, ye stressing the 
preceding word as usual. I cannot think it has occult connection 
with dAa .. . pevrot, nor in general with other groups such as kai 
pjV, ov pyy, ov pévroL, 7 wyVv, GAAG pwyv— as the incautious might 
gather from Neil’s Eguites p. 194. Cp. N. 53, V. 231, 268, 548, 
Av. 639, R. 1198. 

127. GAd4: five dAAa’s in five successive verses! They mean 
adverse winds and a chopping sea in the speakers’ hearts. 

130. oxivSaddpous: cp. R. 819, outAcdpara R. 819, raparpicpara 
R. 881, cxaptpynopot R. 1497, and infra 320 AerroAcys, orevoAcoxX@. 

131. tov: keep on, continue to; so 509, A. 341, L. 945, Th. 
473, 852, R. 202, 512, 524, Ec. 853, 1151, Crat. 195, Eubul. 107. 
6 (K. 2. 201°, Plat. Euthyd. 295 c, Gorg. 490 ¢, 497 @, Phaedr. 
236 ¢, Hdt. 3. 52, Luc. /carom. 24, Pseudosoph. 1. The limita- 
tions of the idiom seem to be (1) that it is colloquial, (2) always 
in nomin. sing. except once (Arist. Th. 473), (3) always with a 
verb in 2d sing. except here and Ec. 853, (4) always in disap- 
proval, and most common with Anpets, Avapeis, or a verb of 
hesttation, K.-G. 2. 62. 

131 f. tl... otxt xéwro: Why am J not knocking, why not at it 
already, why delay knocking ? So the present after ri od in A. 359, 
E. 1207, L. 1103, 1160, Plat. Profag. 311 a, Lysts 211d. Distin- 
guish such from the aorist after ri od in A. 592, V. 213, L. 181, 
906, 1161, frg. 466, and in many exx. from many authors collected 
in K.-G. 1. 165 ; for the significance of the aor. see n. on 174. 

132. wasSlov: the usual formula is wat wat (N. 1145, A. 395, 
1097 f., 1118 f., V. 1307, Av. 57, R. 464). The dimin. here is 
neither in coaxing nor contempt (see 80 n.), but due to the needs 
of the metre, so Peppler 31. Blaydes on Plut. 227 collects nearly 
a hundred exx. of diminutt. in -idcov. 
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137. Socrates as an intellectual midwife; Plat. Zheaes. 149 2, 
150 ¢. 

138. rndod: probably a bit of Euripidean vocabulary. From 
Theognis to Theocritus he alone seems to have used it (Cye/. 
689, frg. 884), unless we except two tragic adespota (77, 94 N.). 

141. @appav: c. imv. very common; 422, 427, 436, 990, V. 
388, 547, P. 159, R. 7, 1005. Cappyoas E. 623, Av. 461, 1512. 
The imv., O6dppe is used only seldom with another imv., though 
often alone. | ¢y® obvroct: the deictic obrood with the first personal 
pronoun, as here, in A. 367, E. 1098, L. 94, Pl. 868. 

145. This flea-jump satire stuck in the memory. See Xen. 
Conviv. 6. 8, Luc. Prom. 6, Philopat.12. For modern flea-jump 
measurement see Revue des Deux Mondes for 1867, p. 542 (Mar. 
15). The writers on Sakvary Glands, etc., obtained master’s 
degrees at Cornell University in 1902 and 1905. | &Aoro: so in 
RV.; not addorro. 

150. ra wéSe: biped is the beetle also in Pax 7. 

153. ths Aerrérnros: Causal gen. with or without art. after an 
exclamat., as in 364, 818,925, 1476, A. 64, 67, 87, 1205, 1210, E. 
144, 350, V. 161, P. 238, 239, Av. 61, 223, 295, 1131, L. 967, 
Ec. 787, Pl. 389, 1126-32. K.-G. 1. 389. | dpevav: by the time 
of Arist. @pyv was alien to plain prose except in the phrase 
vous Kal Ppeves, as in L. 432, Th. 291, R. 535. In the 27 other 
passages where Arist. uses the word, all but this present are either 
lyrical or clearly in parody or para-tragedy. Hence here too tragic 
tone is probably intended. W. G. Rutherford Mew Phrynichus 
(1881) 9. 

154. rt Sr &v: for ellipse of verb after dy see n. on 5. Cp. 
also ellipse after ré djra A. torr, P. 859, 863. 

157. How insects “ with no larynx or lungs and hence properly 
no voice (@wyy)’’ can make noises, was a question that Aristot. 
took up (fist. of Animals 4. 9. 2 = 535 4). 

158. xara rd orépa: Kara = via, as in V. 141 (Tpqpa), Av. 1208 
(wAas), Plato Rep. 359 @ (Oupidas), Zimae. 79 d@ (pivas), Thuc. 
4. 48. 2 (@vpas), 4. 67. 3 (avAas). — This acoustical quest. is a 
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satire on the physics and physiology of the day. For the guesses 
on sound and hearing see ps.-Plut. Moralha go2 6, go1 /, or bet- 
ter, Diels 177. 20 (for Empedocles), 325. 4 (Anaxagoras), 344. 31 
(Diogenes of Apollonia), 336. 6 (Archelaos) ; or see Ritter and 
Preller s.v. dxon in the index. 

161. 8d Aewrod «ri: cp. Hippocr. Aphor. 7. 51 (vol. 4. 592 
Littré) explaining a sneeze: trepyéerac oty 6 dnp 6 evedv, poet 
Sé, ore Sea orevod % StéEodos avrov éorev. 

162. «006: c. gen. = straight towards. Epic used iis, Hat. 
tidy. Of the form ev6i I find but 23 exx. in the Indices—r1s5 in 
comedy, 5 in Plato (Ast), the other 3 in Thuc. 8. 88, 8. 96, Xen. 
Hell. 1. 4. 11. Lyric poetry, tragedy, and the orators are with- 
out it (exc. once in Eur. Appol. 1197?). Hence ed would 
seem to be colloquial. In Arist.: E. 254, N. 162, P. 68, 77, 
301, 819, Av. 1421, Ec. 835, frgg. 161, 656; Eupol. 47, 183, 
304, Pherecr. 110, Epicrat. 10 (K. 2. 286). H. Richards’ article 
in Class. Rev. 15 (1901), 442 ff. (holding that ed6u c. gen. in Attic 
prose was, as a rule, only a synonym of eis, ds, ézi, or pds, with 
no such definite notion as straight for) I hold to be abortive. 

165. The odAmcy§é-notion Arist. could have got from Pigres’ 
Batracho-myo-machia 199 wai tore xwvwres peyddas odAmrtyyas 
dxovres | Seevdv éodAmcyfay woA€uov Krumov. 

169. 8 ye: see Neil’s Eguites p. 191, and my note in Selections 
Jrom Flato on Apol, 22 d, Append. 

170 f. For the Thales-incident see Plat. Zheae?t. 174 @. Soc- 
rates dissuaded from overmuch astronomy (Xen. A/em. 4. 7. 4-6), 
which was rather the pride of Hippias the Elean (Plat. Profag. 
318 ¢, Hipp. Maj. 285 5c. Plato prob. has this passage in mind 
in Rep. 529 J ¢ (dvw Kexnvas, and é trrias vewv év yy), where see 
J. Adam. 

174. frnv: J “ke, 1.¢. Greek aorist = Engl. present. So 
yoOnv in 1240, E. 696, P: 1066, Av. 570, 880; éBavyaca N. 185 ; 
éyé\aoa E. 696, édaxpyvoa Av. 540; éxdpyv Av. 1743. So also in 
tragedy the aorist of verbs of emo#on and its result (as yAynoa, 
&Aavoa, drérrvca), Of approving (as éryveoa or yveca, edefdunv), 
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of bidding, advising, and giving oath (as dxov, txcixov, sapyvera, 
xaTw@poca, axzwpooa); exx.: Aesch. Fers. 224, 844, 1000, Cho. 
887, Soph. 47. 99, 536, Z/ 668, 1322, 1479, Prd. 1289, 1314, 
1434, Eur. Alcest. 1095, Androm. 421, 785, 1234, EL. 248, 622, 
644, Hec. 1276, Hel. 330, 664, 668, 673, Aippol. 614, [ph. A. 440, 
469, 509, 655, 874, pk. 7. 862, 1023, 1161, Jon 1614, Cycl. 266, 
Med. 272, 707, 791, Orest. 1516, 1672, Suppl. 1161, 1171, Troad. 
53, 718. — This same “dramatic” or “ instantaneous ’’ aorist for 
Engl. present is seen largely in other verbs; see Arist. N. 820, E. 
269, 1368, 1372, Aesch. Prom. 181, 277, 401, 773, Pers. 972, 
Soph. ZZ 677, Eur. Hel. 348, EZ 215, Her. Fur. 177, Hippol. 
846, Troad. 887, 1046, Phoen. 679. K.-G. 1. 163 f.— It would 
be well to win one point of view and ome explanation for this 
“dramatic”? aor., the question-aor. after ri ov (see n. on 131 f.), 
the Homeric aor. in comparisons, the “ gnomic,” the “ empirical,” 
the “ general description,” and the “ future ” aor. (GS. 255-263, 
GMT. 60-62, 154-158). That explanation is perhaps as follows : 

The Greek language has but few finite forms of any verb which 
merely name the action. They are usually clogged with temporal 
additions, and give a picture of the action as one that is or was 
or will be gozmg on. When therefore the Greeks needed the verb- 
act stripped of time (d-dpsoros) yet embodied in person and num- 
ber, their inflectional wealth encumbered them. AapBdvw = “I - 
am taking,” not “I take”; €\aBoy gives the notion “ take,’’ but 
throws it back in time to “ took.” — How then say in Greek “ I take 
coffee daily,” “Thanks,” ‘‘ He writes a good hand,” “Why not 
knock?” “Murder!” “ Faint heart never erects a trophy”? 
Either by using the present tense — which the Greeks also use — 
or idiomatically (shutting ear to augment) the aortst, hence for the 
above sentences respectively, \aBov, éryveca, éypawe, Exoa, drw- 
AopecOa (Arist. Ach. 333), eornoe. This refusal to hear the 
augment, this recognition of merely the verb-notion in the aorist- 
stem (especially easy in 2d aor. roots, as AaB-, puy-, pay-, etc.) 
was the easier because of the very large use of this d-opwrros (or 
time-unlimited) stem in all other moods beside the indicative. 
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(Observe also that in exclamatory passion the Greeks fled from 
the finite forms to the acc. c. inf.; see n. on 268.) For exx. of 
the “ gnomic”’ aorist see n. on 350; for theory of its origin, Carl 
Mutzbauer Die Grundlagen der gr. Tempuslehre (1893) 35, with 
review of the book by D. B. Monro, Class. Rev. 8 (1894), 34 in 
complete agreement with Mutzbauer; G. Herbig /ndog. Forsch. 
6 (1896), 249 ff. espec. 261 ff.; H. Melzer Jndog. Forsch. 17 
(1904), 239 f.; M. Bréal A#ém. de la Société de ling. 11 (1900), 
278-80 ; K. Brugmann Vergletchende Gram. (1903) 2. 574. The 
older view of the gnomic aor. (a sample past instance) is still 
maintained by K.-G. 1. 159, and P. Cauer Grammatica Militans? 
(1903) 101. 

176. éradapfoaro: a rare word ; Eur. frg. 918 N., Xen. Cyr. 4. 
3. 17, Arist. A. 659 (in parody), P. 94 (probable parody of Eurip- 
ides Bellerophon), and here. The Indices report no further use. 
ToAdpat = pynxavai in V. 645. 

177-179. ‘leuffel-Kaehler read zadaiorpas for rparefys in 177, 
and rpame{ns for raAaiorpas in 179. 

178. SaPfArny: may some of the mystification lie in this instru- 
ment? Also in the hocus-pocus of Meton, Av. 1003, it plays a 
part. 

179. Cloak-stealing being easy, like modern arson, was severely 
punished, viz. by death (Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 62, Demos. 24. 114, 
Aristot. Problems 29. 14); Eupol. 361 charges also the pilfering of 
a wine-ladle against Socrates. Though thieving was a common 
charge of the comic poets, and should have been discredited, yet 
probably some of Socrates’s judges twenty-four years later may 
have fancied they had caught the thief at last. So to this day 
many Southerners believe that Benjamin Butler did steal spoons in 
New Orleans during the Civil War. | For the similarity in sound 
of o. and v see K.-Bl. 1. 53, Brugmann 48. In the 3d cent. B.c. 
Boeotians wrote fuxia for ofxia, xadv for xaAoi. | The suggestion in 
the text-notes, that the pun Ooipartoy-Puydriov was inserted at the 
last moment, has something in its favour, if we recall the impromptu 
nature of comedy from its very origin. The same account must be 
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given of Zccé. 1158 f., and also of Vesp. 1025-1028, if van Leeu- 
wen is right in dating the HoAas of Eupolis as competing with 
Vespae. Miiller-Striibing makes a like claim for Ach. 593-618 
(on which see Busolt 3. 1058). | The comic poets often pitched 
naturally on the same subjects at the same or about the same time, 
e.g. on Socrates in 423 B.c., Anist.in Vad. and Amipsias in Kovvos ; 
on Hyperbolus in 421, Eupolis in Mapexas, Leuco in ®parepes, 
Arist. in Pax; on Melanthius in 421, Arist. in Pax, Leuco in ®pa- 
repes ; on Pisander in 414, Arist. in Av., Phrynichus in Movorpowos ; 
on Cleophon in 405, Arist. in Ran., Plato in KAeopoy ; on com- 
parative excellence of poets in 405, Arist. in Xan., Phrynichus in 
Movou ; On a sans-souci life in 414, Arist. in Av., Phrynichus in 
Movorporos. 

180. éxetvos: the famous; cp. 534, A. 708, K--G. 1. 650. 

181. dvéeas: very common; 506, 635, 1253, V- 30, 202, 398, 
847, 1158, etc. Cp. on the one hand @arrov c. imv., on the 
other the large use of adjectives temporal and local for adverbs, as 
OKOTalos, TpLTALos, OUTOS, ert Buwyptos. 

183. paéyna: like verbs in -w expressing bodily malady, 
many are formed of a comic nature for mental ailments, or to in- 
dicate a strong or inordinate passion for a thing, as in our 
‘“‘ school-fever,” “ music-mad,”’ “stage-struck.” Thus like 6@6a- 
pudw, Ab-, iAtyy-, cxorodkvidw, are formed yepovridw fo get the old-age 
malady, BepBixtaw fo have the spinning-fever, peddo-vixcaw to have 
the Niky-dilly-dalies (Av. 640); others, indicating desire for a 
thing, are orparnyidw, crovdapyiaw (office-sechking passion), Bavariiw 
(enamoured of death), paotiyadw (to be pining for a whipping, to 
want a whipping). For -ww verb-lists see Blaydes here or L. 
Stitterlin Verba Denominatva in Algr. (Strassburg, 1891) 29-39. 

183. For presentation of a scene in the avAy of a house Kock 
on Pherecr. frg. 67 cites A. 1123, E. 997 f., 1164, V. 853, P. ro21, 
Th. 726, Pl. 624, Arist. frg. 530. For the manner of changing the 
scene here I combine the opinions of Albert Miiller Ber. phi? 
Woch. for 1900, col. 924 and K. Zacher same journal for 1900, 
col. 70. For a like rolling back on revolving side-columns in the 
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old fifth cent. theatre, cp. Th. 279 (van Leeuwen) and Aesch. 
Eum. 64. 

186. ois é IltAov: see Thuc. 4. 41. 1, 5. 24. 2. | Aaxovixots : 
adjectives in -txos derived from names of people or countries are 
rarely applied to persons. See C. W. Peppler 4. /. P. 31 (1910), 
428 ff. 

188. BodPots : cp. the comic account by Epicrat. 11 (K. 2. 287) 
:: half century later of the study of the pumpkin by the pupils of 
Plato. 

191. sf yap: insuch quest. ydp is adv., not conjunct., still almost 
the original y dp(a), wel. So K.-G. 2. 335 f. | dynexvoéres: Jend- 
ing over forwards (Thesm. 236, Thuc. 4. 4. 2); dva-xirrw is £0 
bend backwards ( Thesm. 230). 

192. épeBo-SipSor: Cp. dva-dihay, éx-dipav, and pyxave-, rpayparo-, 
dixo-Sipys, and Herod. Mim. 3. 54 dorpo-di¢pns. 

196. phwo ye: SO 267, A. 176, E. 960 (py Ofra wd ye), 1100. 

198. wpds tov dépa: i” the air, cp. mpos (Tov) yAvov 771, V. 772, 
P. 567, Ec. 64, frg. 603 ; wpds (7d) wip A. 751, V. 773, P. 1131; 
apos THv alfpiav Th. 1oo1, Pl. 1129; xpos Any frg. 627; mpos 
Avyvoy P. 692; «pos rHv veAnvyv Andoc. I. 38; mpos To pas infra 
632. 

200. mpds trav Oedv: mpos Cc. gen. in adjuration is used by Arist. 
chiefly, by Demos. always, in entreaty, command, or question ; 
only once in affirmation and that in a parody on Eur. (frg. 51). 
Beside wpés r@v Gedy (the most frequent) Arist. uses mpés Gedy, 
mpos (rod) Atos, (rav) yovdrwy, ris “Eorias, aidots, tis yas, Tis 
Seftas, Trav xpe@v. Exx. in JVud.: 314, 366, 481, 784, 1103. 
Sobol. Pracpos. 179. 

201. dorpovonia: the first appearance of the word. It is 
defined in Plat. Gorvg. 451 ¢. Its use in navigation nobody called 
in question (Xen. Alem. 4. 7. 4, Plat. Rep. 527 @); but when it 
ventured to establish the material of the heavenly bodies (sun a 
stone, etc.) the people’s view of it was probably expressed in Arist. 
Nub. 1506 f., Xen. Mem. 4. 7. 6, Eur. frg. 913. See Plat. Legg. 
966-67, Plut. Mic. 23. 3 f. 
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203. wérepa: (or wdrepov) omits the alternate quest. also in V. 
498, Av. 104, 427, R. 69, 1052, 1141, 1455, as in Plato. K.-G. 2. 
532. | On Athenian cleruchs and their land see Starkie on Vesp. 
715, Gard.-Jev. 602 ; on the Lesbian distribution, Thuc. 3. 50. 2. 

204. otk GdAAd: 258, 482, 498, 898, and very often. Cp. anor 
dAAd 316, 380; pa Ac’ ddAAa 330, 1291, EB. 85, V. 297, 954, 1409, 
etc. ; waAAd A. 458, Av. 109, Th. 646, R. 103, 611, 745, 751, Plat. 
Men. 75 a, Alc. 1114 ad. Inall these English drops aAAa. 

206. yfis weploSos: for the map of the world shown by Aris- 
tagoras of Miletus to king Cleomenes of Sparta 499 B.c., made of 
bronze, see Hdt. 5. 49. 

208. ére(: in Arist. always in a causal sense, never temporal, 
except thrice in parody (Pax 660, 1092, 1283) and once in mouth 
of a rustic (frg. 403). As is the rule, the causal clause always fol- 
lows the main clause, never precedes. See Bachmann g, Sobol. 
Synt. 154, Nilsson 114. The same rule for position of the clause 
holds also for the causal @s-clause ; n. on 551. 

209. ds: here and in like sentences (see :nfra) some supply 
before as a “ never fear ’ and take as causally, others supply tof 
(as K.-G. 2. 372), though io& is regularly followed not by as but 
by ore (Sobol. Synz 120) and or does not appear in this type of 
sent. until the Septuagint (¢.g. Ex. 3. 12, /dg. 15.7, 3 Kings 19. 2). 
Such explanat. by ellipse is too easy and isolating ; the true theory 
should connect this type of ws-usage with all relative clauses which 
measure the truth of the main clause, or rather of the main 
thought, whether expressed or not. Such are not merely sentences 
of the ds... ovrws type or of the Homeric wish-type ai ydp.. . 
ws (J. 8. 538, 18. 464, 22. 346, Od. 9. 523, 17. 251, 21. 402), 
but also those relative clauses which are said to express cause (as, 
ort, os, and are or ola or ws c. partic.) or purpose (ds, orrws, os), 
or are translated as exclamations (ds, oles, doos, etc.), and even the 
ws- and ort-object-clauses after verbs of knowing and saying. Cp. 
‘“‘ wt tua est temperantia,” “gua es prudentia.” See Monro 7/77. 
Gram. §§ 267-270, and for an explanation my Selections from Plato 
p. 446.—As for the present passage, whatever the psychological 
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meaning may be of our reassuring “oh’’ when we say (replying to 
doubt or despondency) “ Oh, he will be sure to come,” or “ Oh, 
you will be well soon,” it exactly conveys the feeling of as here 
and in A. 333 as drwAcperOa Oh, murder! 335 as aroxrevo Oh, PH 
ktll him, P. 320, Ec. 1075, Soph. 47. 39, Eur. Med. 609, Androm. 
255, 587, Phoen. 720, 1664, Hel. 831. (The other passages 
usually cited in this group are better explained otherwise ; see n. 
on 1158, 1207.) — This same measuring and exclamatory QA, so, 
or how is in the as of the ds wdedov wishes and lies at the root of 
such usage as is seen in Theocr. 2. 82 (ads iSov, ds éudvnv’, 3. 42, 
Il, 14. 294, 19. 16, 20. 424. 

210. xalqwod: xac thus heading a quest. is very frequent, ¢.g. 
398, 1333, A. 86, V. 665 ; see n. on «dra 259, K.-G. 2. 247, L. & 
S. s.v. xai IT 2. 

213. Subjugation of Euboea: Thuc. 1. 114. 

214. wod ’ort: some editors, with the Mss., write ‘ort, others 
°of. But in neither way could Streps. himself have thus accom- 
modated his word to the initial vowel of the following speaker. 
Pre-audition is too much to claim even for the Greeks. It is 
easier to believe that in daily speech the last syllable of éori was 
almost inaudible as in modern Greek orao (ov), and hence that all 
final shorts were rhythmically negligible, if the following speaker 
overlapped as in 652, 726, 729, 733, 778, and often. The writing 
‘or is therefore here the one nearest to the heard word; so in A. 
178, P. 187, Av. 90, 1495, R. 1220, frg. 18 éor ; in N. 1192 
mpooeOnx , 1270 xpypat, V. 793 elr’, P. 275 S€oror’, 1054 pacer’, 
L. 49 wor’, 736 xataXeAour’, Pl. 132 rovr’. 

214. Srev'or: almost invariably in repeating another’s ques- 
tion, the Greeks used the relative-interrog. form of the adverb 
(Grov, drws, Got, etc., for rod, mas, ot) ; SO 677, 690, 753, 760, 
1248, 1495. For all exx. in Arist. see Kaehler on v. 664 Anhang. 

215. rotro: preparatory, like éxetvo, to some following clause ; 
cp. 380, 887, 1412, V. 47, P. 146, 1075, R. 1369, Th. 520, 556, 
Pl. 259, 573, 594, 898, 921. K.-G. 1.658 f. Cp. also the re- 
sumptive demonstr. 1262. 
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217. olpéferGe: a warning and imprecatory verb like ncAdev 58 ; 
olpwle in A. 1035, E. 891, Av. 846, 960, etc., fut. in P. 466, 1207, 
R. 178, 279, 706, etc. 

218. dpe: often in questt.; 324, 342, 366, 370, etc. Cp. dép 
idw 21. | xpepdOpas: perhaps this was a platform suspended from 
above or supported by posts, accessible by ladder or stairs, of the 
sort still favoured in modern Greece. In the eating-houses of 
country towns they are large enough to accommodate a table and 
guests, serving the purpose of a semi-private dining-room. So K. 
Zacher in Berl. phil. Woch. for 1900, col. 72. 

219. atrés: the Seoworys; so frg. 268, Plat. Profag. 314 ad, 
Pollux 3. 74 ‘Aptoropdyys xara tiv Tav roAAGv cwvyDeay Tov 
Seorroryy “abrov” KéxAnxev. | & Zénpares: exclamatory vocat.; GS. 
24, K.-G. 1. 48. 

226. érara: in questt. of surprise or indignation, common ; 
1249, A. 917, V. 1133, P. 1235, Av. g11, L. 914, Pl. 1148; so 
xarera Th. 637, and era (see n. on 259). 

227. etwep: ellipse of the verb is common; eg. Plat. Rep. 
497 ¢, Euthyd. 296 6, Lege. 667 a, 900 ¢; so also after eiwep wore, 
doris (R. 39), orep (V. 404). Cp. io ore 39, and see K.-G. 2. 573. 

228. On Diogenes of Apollonia see Diels 341-54, Gom- 
perz 1. 371 ff., Philemon frg. 91 (K. 2. 505). According to 
Theophrastus De Sensu 44, Diogenes believed that we ¢dpovecy 
T@ dépt Kafap@ Kai Eype* Kwrvav yap thy ixpdda Tov vovv. — 
Gre O& } byporyns ddatpetrat Tov vodv anpetov dort Ta dAAa Ceo. xeipw 
THv Sudvouv * avarveiv Te yap Tov dro THS yns d€pa, Kai Tpodiv bypo- 
Tépav mpordéperOa. His own words are (Diels frg. 5): Kat poe 
Soxel TO THY vonotv éxov elvat 6 dnp Kadovpevos td Tov avOpuTwv, 
Kai Urd TOUTOU TavTas Kat KUBepvacOat Kat wavTwY KpaTeiy’ avTO yap 
pot TovTo Beds Soxel elvor. — But he was an eclectic, and combined 
with this doctrine of dyp (originally that of Anaximenes) the vovs- 
theory of Anaxagoras, the divy of Leucippus, and avayxy from all 
alike. Hence the Aristophanic Socrates in this comedy is not 
the first syncretistic philosopher. Philosophy itself was jumbled 
in those days. 
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228. odpéds: the proud word of science; 251, 659, 742, 1186, 
Av. 690, 692. Hippocrates in his essay wept Siafrns uses it ten 
times in the first chapter, three times in the first chapter of wept 
dicts dvPpwrov; and in wept vovody the first sent. reads: os dv 
wept inows Ory épwrav te dpOas, Kai Epwravre dzroxpiverOat, Kai 
dvrudyey dpOas, évOupéerPae xpy rade. But A. Dieterich (RA. M. 
48. 281) takes it to be the “ Schlagwort ” of the Orphic sect. 

232. ob ydp GAG: as if ov yap orev (dAAO) dAAad — for tt ts noth- 
ing else but—, for the simple truth is, for really, nam profecto. 
‘‘dyri rov cal ydp” (schol.). Cp. Ran. 1180 ov yap podoriv ddr’ 
axovotéa, there ts nothing for me (to do) but to Usten; Ran. 498 
ov yap dA\Aa reoréov, there is no help for 1t— I must obey; Eq. 
1205 ov yap GAAGd Tov rapubevros W xapts, Eccl. 386 ob yap dA’ 
treppvas as, for it was nothing short of miraculous how —. The 
other instances are Ran. 58, 192, Eupol. 73, Plat. Phacd. 84 a, 
Euthyd. 286 c, 305 ¢, Rep. 492 ¢, Phaedr. 276 d, Alc. I 124 d, 
Eur. Suppl. 570, lph. 7. 1005, Bacch. 785.— In connection with 
ov yap dAda should be noted the other phrases, omitting éori; 
such as ri dAXo 7%, dAAo Tt 7, ovdev GAXAO y, and especially that form 
of paratactic argumentum ex contrario ov (mes in which the 

—— O€ 
negative belongs to both clauses together but not to either sep- 
arately, meaning ov« éorw, tf 1s impossible that —, e.g. in Lys. 
12. 47, Demos. 9. 27, Antiph. 5. 63. 

The current explanation is different, viz, that od yap dAAd, ov 
pyv ddAd, od pevrot GAAa are all alike in being merely more forci- 
ble variations of ovx dAAd, as seen in v. 204; that is, ov denies the 
proceeding and dAAd introduces the substitute truth. 

It is true that Mss. sometimes punctuate after ydp (as in this 
passage in RV, and in the Clarkianus of Plat. Phaed. 84 a, Alc. I 
124 @ ), and also that ov ydp is a fixed phrase in answers— yép of 
course being adverbial (see ¢.g. Plat. Crat. 406 @, Ak. T 111 6, 
II 139 2). But the difficulty editors have on the one hand of 
finding anything in most of the passage for ov ydp to deny, and 
the ease on the other hand of supplying gor, incline me to this 
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latter as the more probable explanation. — Only in Arist. Zys. 55 
ov yap pa Ac’, ddAd is it clear that od yap strongly negatives the 
preceding (see van Leeuwen’s note); but one instance, especially 
when marked apart by pa Ai, can hardly set the interpretation 
for a score of recalcitrants. It should rather be classed with ov 
pa Ac” ddAa (P. 1046, Ec. 556, Plat. A7i~p. 228 a) and pa (rov) 
Av’ ddA (P. 6, Lys. 1090, Pl. 22, 111), which are indeed inten- 
sives of ovx dAAa (seen. on 204). K.-G. 2. 286. 

234. whoxe: Often translated “do” like the intrans. zparro 
and wow; so 662, E. 346, 864, 888, V. 1, 1014, Av. 1044, R. 
718; and so ri xdOw what am I fo do? (798). But here zacya 
is used and not zovet, because the subject xdpdapa is inanimate. 
We say in Engl. “the rain came down in torrents”; but Greek 
says, xaragépera ts brought down. (For roviy intrans. = mparervy ; 
see P. 1054, Ec. 624, Pl. 1205.) 

239. xara ti: P. 192, Av. 916, Ec. 542, 559, 604. Cp. Od. 3. 
72 xara mpyiw, on business. | For Socrates’ mask see Haigh 292. 

247. wolovs Qcots: scornful wotos; so 367, 1233, 1337, A. 62, 
109, 157, 761, E. 32, 162, V. 1202, 1369, 1378, Av. 1233, 1346, 
L. 730, 922, 1178, Th. 30, 874, R. 529, Pl. 1046. It is common 
also in Plato, but only twice, it would seem, in tragedy (Soph. 77. 
427, Eur. Hel. 567). In the same tone wot Lys. 193, wov Eur. 
fon 528, Herac. 369, 510. — With article, zotos has its normal 
sense, as in 1270, Av. 418, 963. 

249. On the improbability of the use of iron money at this 
period see Naber in M/nemos. for 1897, p. 444. 

250 ff. The first to enucleate fully the details of the following 
initiation scene was A. Dieterich (2%. 47. 48 (1893), 275-83) ; see 
also Rohde 2.49. As Dieterich observes, a more comic mixture 
of heterogeneities can hardly be conceived. A modern approach 
to it might be some college burlesque introducing, let us say, 
Herbert Spencer, a Short Course in Evolution, Theosophy, 
Domestic Economy, a “ Hoosier,” an initiation into a college fra- 
ternity, the drum and fife of the Salvation Army, etc. Surely 
Socrates could no more have been hurt by personal satire as wide 
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of the mark as this than a modern college president is when lam- 
pooned by his undergraduates. — For proof that this scene parodies 
Orphic initiation rather than Eleusinian, Sabazian, or others, see 
schol. on 260 and Harpocr. s.v. droparrwy. 

251. elwep... ye: SO 341, A. 307, 1228, E. 1310; but etwep ye 
696, 930, V. 1153, 1263, Av. 1359, L. 992, R. 77, 1368, qvrep ye 
E. 366. Cp. xafroe... ye and xairoe ye 876. 

256. &wt rl: éxi of purpose = eis or mpds; Av. 340, L. 22, 481, 
r10o1, R. 168. Cp. es 269. 

257- aowep pe: that such unemphatic and small street-gamins 
aS Me, pov, Gov, Tol, oe, piv, avTov, etc. should thrust their way to 
the front of the sentence between the legs of larger folk is not 
abnormal, but immemorially normal. See J. Wacknagel Judog. 
Forsch. 1 (1892), 333 tf Exx.: 7. 1. 201 xal pov dwvyoas, 16. 
720, 21. 347, Callinus, 1. 20, Terpender 2. audi poe, Soph. O.C. 
944, 1333 mpos viv oe kpynvav, Tr. 436, Phil. 468, Eur. £2. 264, 
fon 293, 671, Hdt. 6. 34 nal odeas ds ovdels exarce, Arist. A. 295, 
V. 363, P. 77, Av. 95, 1550, L. 376, 753, 905, Th. 1134, R. 504, 
Lysias 17. 2 wai pot xdAet, Plat. Gory. 506 ¢ wat pe dav eSereyéys, 
Herod. Mim. 3. 33. See also infra 533, 595, 759, 795) 1025, 
1034, 1148, and note such words as zrov, zep, etc. 

257. owas ph Oboere: virtually an imv. (GMT. 271-76); 
824, 882 (3d sing.), 1177, 1464, A. 741, 746, 955, E. 222, 456, 
760, V. 289, 1222, 1250 (1st pl.), P. 77, 562 (1st. pl.), 1017, 1330, 
Av. 131, 1333, 1494 (3d sing.), L. 289, 316, 950, 1182, Th. 267, 
1204, R. 7, 377, 627,905 (ovrw .. . drws), 993 (3d sing.), 997, Ec. 
297, 953, Pl. 326.— With dye or dyere: A. 253, E. torr, N. 489, 
Ec. 82 (1st pl.), 149. — With pepyyoo: E. 497, N. 887 (3d sing.), 
1107, R. 1520 (3d sing.). — With dpovrefe E. 688. 

259. elra: frequent in questt. of indignation or surprise ; 1214, 
A. 312, V. 52. R. 21, 138, Pl. 45. Sondra 1292, L. 24, R. 203. 
Cp. érera 226 n., kai 210 nN. 

260. Adyav rptypa: The inf. was freely used in comedy, and 
hence probably in daily speech to qualify substantives. A parasite, 
eg. describes himself as rurrew xepavvds, xrupAodv tw’ dotpamy, | 
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dipey tiv’ dpas dveuos, drorviga Bpoxos | Oipas poxActey cerpds, 
ciowndav dxpis, | Serveiy dxAyros puta, etc. Antiphanes 195 (K. 2. 
94 or Athen. 238 @). Cp. also Aristophon 4 and 10 (K. 2. 277 
and 280). 

263 ff. While chanting this invocation the portly Socrates 
probably dances round his victim in the fashion of the swindlers 
who “initiated” the ignorant in Corybantic mysteries. Cp. the 
scene in Plat. Euthyd. 277 d@ and Dio Chrysost. 12. 33 ela@acew év 
T@ Kadovpévy Opovicps xabicavres Tovs pvovpevors of TeAOUWTES KUKAW 
meptxopevety. See also the famous passage on Aeschines in Demos. 
18. 259. Dieterich (2%. M. 48. 282) thinks it likely that the 
prayer is a close imitation of the Orphic invocations, comparing 
the Orphic hymns 31. 6, 43. 10, 51. 17, 46. 8. 

263. evdnuetv xph: a call for silence common to all Greek reli- 
gious services, whether for sacrifice or prayer. Cp. our “ Let us 
pray.” The formula varies: as here in E. 1316, P. 96, 1316, R. 
3543 evdmpetre A. 237, 241, P. 434, R. 12733 edhypia ‘orw (or 
trapxérw) V. 868, Av. 959, Th. 295; evpnuos ras éorw Aews Th. 
39; edpyue N. 297. | braxovav: “0 listen to, pay attention to; E. 
1080, V. 317, Av. 205, Th. 628. Distinguish traxovew fo hear and 
answer, to come in response (e.g. to a prayer or knock at the door) ; 
274, 360, A. 405, V. 273, P. 785, L. 878, Ec. 515, Plato Crev. 43 a, 
Phaed. 59 ¢. Cp. wapaxovew 2o overhear (by stealthy listening), 
R. 750. 

264. &va£: only in P. 89 is it used of mortal man by Arist., and 
then of one who was soaring to heaven to confer with the gods. | 
Thy yfv peréwpov: Plut. Aoral. 896 d ‘Avakimevyns thy yqv (nor) da 
To twAdTos éroxeioOau ro dept. Aristot. De Caelo 2. 13 (294 3 13) 
"Avagtwevns xai ‘Avagaydpas kai Anpoxpiros (Trav ynv) paocw ém- 
ruparifeyv (stts tke a waipa or Lid on) rov dépa tov xarwbev. 

265. Aaprpés + AlOfp: nomin. for vocat., perhaps for mock 
gravity, or because ritualistic (GS. 12); cp. 1168.— Cp. Eur. 
frg. 941 dpas rov tyov rovd drepov alfépa | xai ynv wépt eyo 
typais év dyxdAass ; | rovrov voule Ziva, rovd jyod Oedv. Frg. 877 
GAN’ alOyp rixret ve, kdpa, | Zeds ds dvOpwrois cvoudfera. Frg. 919 
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xopudi St Gedy 6 répié xOdv' exwv | paevvos aiPyp. Frg. 839 aether 
is dvOpwrwyv kai Oey yevérwp. In Ran. 892 Arist. has Euripides 
pray to ai®np éuov Booxnpa. 

268. rd Oetv eed: the exclamatory inf. always betrays emo- 
tion. Put even Sevoy éore before it, and the emotion is cooled. 
With article, as here: 819, Av. 5, 7, R. 741, Ec. 788, Pl. 593, 
Plat. Symp. 177 ¢, Phaed. 99 6, Xen. Cyr. 2. 2. 3, Eur. Alest. 832, 
Med. 1052 (GMT. 805, K.-G. 2. 46); yet sometimes without 
article: V. 835, Aesch. Zum. 870, Soph. 47. 410, Demos. 21. 209 
(GMT. 787, K.-G. 2. 23). | wvvfv: xuvy = xvvéa, sc. Sopd; so 
ddwrexh, dpxrh, Aeovri, Aux, porxy, veBpy, wapdaAF, tpayi, etc. 

269. woAvripyro: usually applied only to divinities, adored, 
hallowed; 293, 328, E. 1390, V. 1roo1, P. 978, 1016, Av. 667, 
Th. 286, 594, R. 323, 337, 397, frg. 319. But it is given also to 
Hercules (A. 807), Aeschylus (R. 851), and with comic effect to 
giros (A. 759) and ixidia frg. 387, 9. | ets ewiSagw: eis of purpose ; 
V. 369 eis owrnpiav, 562 and 645 «is droevguy, frg. 619 eis EuBoArnv. 
Cp. éwi 256 n. 

271. "Qxeavod xftwor: see the pretty verses thereon in Eur. 
Hippol. 742-51, and cp. Hes. Zheog. 518. | Nipdas: the dative is 
regular (“Ape, Baxxiv, Jew, Oeois, etc.) for the divinity in whose 
honour men dance or sing; Av. 745, L. 1277, Soph. 47. 1045, 
Eur. Bacch. 195, 494, Hel. 1380. 

272. wpoxoats: the locative dat. is too poetic for Blaydes, van 
Leeuwen, and Sobolewski (/racfos. 6); they insert év. See 
K.-G. 1. 441. | wpéxoroww: mpoxoos is contracted and inflected 
like vots ; K.-Bl. 1. 401. 

274. xapetoa:: thus used in prayer in Th. 314, 980, Eur. Jph. A. 
1525 @ worvia, Oipaow Bpornoias xapeica, réuspov —, Soph. Anz. 
149 dyriyapeioa. 

283 f. xeAaShpara . . . xeAdSovra: van Leeuwen finds the repe- 
tition unendurable, andemends. But cp. 388 f. deva . .. Seva, Soph. 
O.T. 23 f. codkelw . . . odAov, EZ, 161-63 ya, 511-15 aixia, 871-73 
ydovn. See Jebb on Soph. O.C. 554 for citation of O.C. 631-36 
éxBddAAw, 638-40 Hdus, 966-69 eet, etc. Index s.v, Sound-play, 
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287, dmorecdpevar xré.: Mazon suggests that for a moment the 
Clouds here show themselves (but only to the Spectators) upon 
the Oeoroyeiov, for which see Haigh 241, Poll. 4, 130 awd 8 rov 
Beodoyetou Gyros brép THY oKyvav ev Ver Extaivovrat Beoi. 

294. ovrws: measures the cause by the effect. Had the clauses 
come in reverse order (“I so fear’ coming first), then the effect 
would have been introduced by wore. Cp. E. 530, V. 349, Av. 
466, 736, and a like use of the pronoun rowtros 1125. See my 
note, Selections from Plato, on Apol. 17 a@. | vrerpepalvew : for pres. 
reduplications see van Leeuwen Lachir. § 138. It takes the 
acc. airds like other verbs which take on the sense of fearing, 
as gdpirreyv, éppryevat, BdeAUrrecOar (A. 586), breprummafey (E. 
680), and BdvAAew (L. 354). 

295. Verbs in -ceiw are desiderative ; so dyopa-cetw, dxov-, Bpw-, 
yapn-, yeAa-, duaBy-, dpa-, dw-, €da-, épya-, Kivy-, KAav-, etc. K.-BL. 
2. 264, Brugm. 331, J. Wackernagel K. Z. 28. 141. Cp. verbs in 
-aw 183 n. 

296. od ph oxépys: for my retention of oxwyys of the Mss., 
despite the universal acceptance of oxapea, see GMT. 301. The 
ov wy Construction is discussed in Classical Review for the years 
1896, 1897, 1902. Exx.of ov py prohibition in Arist. are: A. 166, 
N. 296, 367 (note ovde following), 505, V. 397, R. 202, 298, 462, 
524. A straw, perhaps, in favour of Elmsley’s interrog. theory is 
the interrog. pay ovx in Pax 281. 

300. Arapdv x@éva: Pindar had sung: w rai Atrapai xai ioore- 
gave. Kai dowipoi, “EAAdSos épecpa, xAewail "APava, Sarpdvov 
mroXieOpov. Quoting this to the Athenians, ambassadors could 
wheedle anything from them (A. 636 ff.) ; cp. E. 1329, Eur. Alcest. 
452, [ph.T. 1130. For discussion of the meaning of Aurapds and 
rejection of the allusion to olives as suggested in L. and S., see 
E. B. Clapp Class. Phil. 5 (1910), 100 f., who refers the adj. 
to the “clear” or “ resplendent” atmosphere of Attica. 

302 ff. For Athens’ preéminent devotion to much and expen- 
sive ritual see Plat. 4/c. II 148 ¢, Soph: O.C. 260 (‘A@jvar 
GeoveBéorara), 1006 f., ps.-Xen. Rep. Ath. 3. 8 dyovow (oi 
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’"AOnvaior) éopras SirAaciovs 7 ot GAA; so Thuc. 2. 33 dyoves Kal 
Ousiar Svernovo the year through; soc. 4. 33 mpos ta Trav Deady 
etocBéorara diaxeipevous (Trois ‘APnvaiouvs). | céBas dpphrev: prob- 
ably a case of substantive for adj., aw/ul mysteries; see n. on 
V. 2 xpypa TOV vuKTOY. 

303. Sdpos dvadelxvurar: the verb thus used can be matched only 
by Soph. £2 1458 otyav dvwya xdvaderxvivas wvAas. 

307. «wpdécodo : = royal; see L. and S. 

310. On Attic festivals wherein were competitions for prizes see 
E. N. Gardiner 227; for complete list see Mommsen Fesé# der 
Stadt Athen, 

315. pv: often adds to a quest. a second one, doubtfully sug- 
gesting an answer to the first; A. 329, 418, E. 786, V. 274, P. 281 
(pov oix), 746, L. 1217, Ec. 348, 976. 

317. On the definition of yvauy and rules for their use in ora- 
tory see Aristot. Res. 2. 21. Grenfall and Hunt publish in Zhe 
Hibeh Papyri, Pt. I. (1906), 13-16, what purports to be the 
preface to a collection of yaar by Epicharmus. 

319. rar Spa: 335, 353, 394, A. 90, E. 125, P. 414, 617, Th. 
168, 649, Xen. Cyr. 1. 4. 27, Conviv. 4. 28. Grammatically radra 
is here an internal acc. with weroryrac = this ts the flutter of my 
soul, or translating it adverbially shus ts my soul a-flutter. Cp. 
TovTo xaipw this ts my joy, guid rides, what ts your laugh? So the 
ort-Clause after verbs of emotion as #dopat ort-(774), dxOouat ori- 
(P. 683), Bavpafw ort- (Av. 1164). K.-G. 1. 310.— But sometimes 
da tadr’ dpa is found: Av. 486, P. 892, Plato Profag. 341 ¢; ba 
tour dpa Th. 166. 

320. xamvos: first syllable long. What does this signify ?— That 
a syllable shall be reckoned long if its vowel be followed by two 
consonants is a rule fairly well observed in Homer, though if the 
first of these consonants be a mute (x8¢, «yx, 750) and the second 
a liquid (Apvp) the utterance is at times slurred and the syllable 
treated as short ( ¢.g. in drpéuas, dwéxpupe, dé kXivy). By the time 
of Arist. this more rapid treatment had become the rule, and the 
only combinations of mute and liquid that still required the longer 
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utterance were (1) that of a “middle” mute (#.c. B, y, or 6, the 
middle one of the three in the above three groups) with either A, pu, 
or v (as in droBAere, d¢ yvadevet, Sedeypevos), or (2) where a verb 
with liquid initial is compounded with the prepos. éx, as in éxpogety. 
This habit of daily speech Arist. strictly reflects in his iambic 
trimeters, #.¢. the spoken verses of dialogue, unless his words are 
a tragic parody or quotation. In that case we may expect to find 
the old Homeric quantities, which are of course retained for the 
sung choruses (y#éAn) and sometimes, as here, in the chanted 
anapaests, ¢g. warpés 277, BapvBpopoy 284, xamrvod 320, vypay 335, 
dxpov 401, ort mpoynxwy 514, Kpenabpav 869. | erevo-Aeoxetv: Plato 
Gorg. 497 ¢. épwra 8) ov Ta opixpa Te Kal oreva tavra. Hence 
orevoy is petty, paltry. 

321. votaca: seems by the Indices to be at this time only an 
epic word, though there was a proverb (date unknown) Aéovra 
viooets. 

326. The fiction of the play is often thus comically disrupted 
by reference to the spectators (890, 1096, A. 442, P. 962, R. 1475), 
or the éxxvxAnpa (A. 408, Th. 96, 265), or pnxavorods (P. 174, 
frg. 188), or xopyyds (P. 1022), or as here to the elvodos (Av. 296, 
frg. 388). 

327- yéro: 878, A. 947, E. 1054, V. 912, 934, 1146, 1416, P. 
509, Av. 307, Th. 775, 887, Ec. 88, Pl. 1041. roe makes the 
emphasis of ye upon the word preceding it still more emphatic. 
See K.-G. 2. 153 and n. on 372 for yé rot dy. | xodonbvrars: van 
Leeuwen, after V. Hehn, inclines to think that the pumpkin was at 
this time a recent and striking arrival in Athens, since even a half- 
century later Epicrates makes it a subject of study in Plato’s 
Academy (see n. on 188). But would not Epicrates’ joke be even 
better if the pumpkin had been autochthonous ? 

330. pa AC, GAAG: See 204 N. 

331. BéorKxover: is properly used of feeding beasts, rpépw of 
human beings. Cp. the Engl. words “ food” and “feed.” See 
Neil on Laut. 256. 

332. @ovpropdvres: Lampon is mentioned in an inscript. (CIA. 
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IV 1. 27 6 = Dittenberger 20. 48 = Roberts and Gardner 9. 47) 
as the mover of certain amendments to an Eleusinian decree (¢. 
444 B.C.) on the intercalation of a month. For his mission to 
Thurii 443 see Plut. Afora/. 812 ad, Diod. Sic. 12. 10. He, the 
soothsayer, and Anaxagoras, the philosopher, once had an ever- 
recurring difference in interpreting a freak of nature (Plut. Feric. 
6). Cratinus (frgg. 57 f.,62) and others (¢.g. Eupolis 297) ridiculed 
him for gluttony (Athen. 344 ¢, 307 2), but despite the discredit 
he and his profession receive from comic poets and progressive 
spirits such as Euripides (frg. 795 and often), his name stands as 
the first Athenian signer of the Peace of 421 B.c. (Thuc. 5. 19, 5. 
24), and he obtains the honour of public maintenance in the Pryta- 
neum (schol. Pax 1084 and Av. 521). In Arist. we meet him also 
in Av. 521, 988, still alive ; and yet later Cratinus the Younger was 
making merry with him-in his comedy Népeots ; schol. Av. 521, E. 
Capps Harvard Studies 15 (1904), 61-75. 

332 f. I transpose the endings of these verses because the 
peTewpopevaxes are certainly a species of sophist, and are distinct 
from the aoparoxdurrat, hence should not be allowed to separate 
these latter from their verb povcoroote. in 334. On the other 
hand, odpaytd-ovvy-apyo-xozzrar may well be an epithet for the 
foppish poetasters. Further, the transposition brings the “ weather- 
prophets’? and the “ healing-artists” together; and these were 
sometimes identical, or should be, in the judgment of Hippoc- 
rates ; wept dépwv C. 2 fin.: ei d& Soxéot Tis Tadra perewporAdya. evar, 
ei peraotain THS yvwpns, pabor av Gre ovK éAdxLoTov pépos cupPBadA- 
Aerat dorpovopin és intpixyyv, GAAG ave wAEiorov. — For like trans- 
position of verse-ends see among others the emendations of Ach. 
324 f. by Ribbeck and Hamaker. 

332. perewpopévaxas: for the attention then paid to ra peréwpa 
and the popular suspicion of the subject, see Plut. Peric. 5, where 
Pericles admires Anaxagoras, as xat Aeyopevys perewpodoyias Kal 
perapoworeoxias brromyumAdpevos. Plut. eric. 32 yypiopa AroretOns 
dypayey (¢. 432 B.C.) eloayyéAcoOae rods Ta Oeia wy vouiLovras 7 
Adyous wrepi ray perapoiwv didacxovras. Plut. Vic. 23 ob Aveixovro 
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of “A@nvaios) rovs puotxots xai perewporécyxas Tore xaoupevous, 
ds els alrias dAdyous xii Suvdpets dmpovoyrovs Kai KaTyvayxac eva 
waOn SuatpiBovras 76 Geiov. See also Plat. Phaedr. 270 a, Eur. fez. 
913.  Aristotle’s Mceteorologica discusses milky way, comets, 
orbits, air, water, wind, rain, snow, lightning, earthquakes. See 
Introd. § 56. 

333- ve: “re solitarium” is used freely by Arist. to connect 
either single words or clauses in any form of verse; 4. 359, 700, 
994, 1072, 1083, 1358, A. 93, 143, 265, 338, 348, 491, 504, 855, 
1062, etc. | goparoxdprras: what the musical xayewy was, is prob- 
ably seen in the two ancient hymns to Apollo discovered some 
years ago at Delphi inscribed on stone; Bull. de corr. hell. 18 
(1894). These show that not one tone only was sung to each 
syllable, but sometimes two in succession of different pitch. In 
this case the syllable is twice written ; ¢.g. PowtBov, raacde, AceAdi- 
Guy, rpwava, paavreteiov. Arist. parodies Euripides’ employment 
of this novelty in Ran. 1314 in the word cleeeeecAiooere — a 
xapzy indeed, anticipating the flourishes of Italian opera !— For 
Clouds, Chaos, and Air, as the dependence of high-flying poets, 
see Arist. A. 1383-1400, P. 827-31. | edpayS.: Arist. parodies 
the compound-word-making so dear to the dithyrambic “ song- 
twisters.” See n. on Introd. § 99; Plato’s satirical etymology of 
SeAavaia as weda-evo-veo-aci-a which he says (Craz. 409 4) is &Ovpap- 
Bades ; Aristot. Rhet. 3. 3. 3, Poet. 22 (rav 8 dvopdrwv ra pev Serra 
pddiora dpporra rots dOvpduBos); Smyth AMekc Poets, xiiii ff., 
especially lvi. f. 

335. When Trygaeus mounts to heaven to visit Zeus, he meets 
no one “ wandering round the air ” save the souls of two or three 
dithyrambic poets gathering preludes or dvaBoAai (Pax 828-31) ; 
of such dvaBoAai we perhaps have specimens here. See, also, 
Bacchylides’ dithyramb XV (Heracles). 

336. wpnpavotcas: cp. Herod. Mim. 7. 98 xpypnvov and 6. 8 
apnpovacay = Céovcay boiling, fuming. 

337- depo-vyxets: Cp. Av. 1385 depodovy7rouvs dvaBoAds, 1393 aibe- 
podpdpwy oiwvay, R. 1292 xvoiv depodoirots. 
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338. dvr avrév: im compensation or exchange for; 668, 1310, 
E. 1404, V. 509, P. 580, L. 1167, Th. 723, Ec. 1047. So dv’ dy 
came to mean guam ob rem, as in 623, A. 292, Ec. 17, Pl. 840; 
or also propterea quod, as in Pl. 434. | karémwov: on chorus- 
training-tables, the banquets after the contest, and the meanness 
shown at times by the choregus, see A. 886, 1155, P. 1022, Eupol. 
306, Plut. Moral. 349 a b. 

339. On xéorpa and xixAn see Athen. 323 and 64/7; for xixAn 
also Arist. A. 961, 970, 1007, IOII, 1105, 1109, 1116, P. 531, 
1149, 1195, 1197, AV. 591, 1080. 

340. rl waSotoa: the same formula at A. 912, P. 7or. Seen. 
on 402 and 1506. 

341. aor: 343, Av. 96, 383; also in Eur., Plato, and comic 
fragments. On the form see K.-BI. 2. 49 bottom and 410, Brugm. 
352 top. 

343. Sow: E. 423, V. 92, P. 736, Av. 499, 577, L. 717, Th. 
477, Ec. 326; with imv. see n. on 39. An alternate is dAN’ 
oby .. . ye 1002. 

344. On the power of initial p to make a syllable long see 
Kaehler’s full note on this verse (in Anhang). | With the great 
noses of the C/oud-masks cp. the beaks of the Aves in Av. 99, 
364, 672, and the “ King’s Eye” Ach. 94 ff. 

346. 4S word: Or 7dy OF On Toore C. aor. 386, 1061, R. 62, 
931, and frequently from Homer (JZ 1. 260) to Lucian (Char. 
19); but also c. perf., as ¢.g. in 370, 766, A. 610, Hermip. 36, 
Amphis 27 (K. 2. 244), Alex. 273 (K. 2. 398). — 

349. olévrep rov Elevoddvrov: attraction of case from nomin. c. 
éori, as in A. 703, Ec. 465. K.-G. 2. 410 fff. 

350. yracav: “gnomic” aor.; 352, 1200 (?), E. 263, 1130, V. 
574, 582, 586, 1257-61, L. 17 ff., R. 216, 229, 1068. See n. on 
174. | Cp. gnomic perfect: E. 718, V. 494, 561, 591, 616, 694, P. 
1176, L. 858, 1234, R. 970, Pl. 569; GMT. 155, K.-G. 1. 150. 
In Antiph. 204 (K. 2. 98) perf., pres., and aor. are mingled without 
difference. 

353. Kdedvupes: this ancient Falstaff looms into view 425 B.c. 
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in A. 88, 844, and is a butt from then on in E. 958, 1292, 1372, 
N. 353, 400, 673-80, V. 19 f., 592, 822, P. 446, 673 ff., (1172-86), 
1295, Av. 289, 1475, Th. 605, Andoc. 1. 27. 

355- KrucOévys: A. 118, E. 1374, V. 1187, Av. 831, L. 621, 
1092, Th. 235, 574 ff., 763, 929, R. 48, 57, 426, frg. 407, Crat. 
195, Pherecr. 135, and perhaps Lysias 25. 25. | épqs: often paren- 
thetic, as in Th. 496, 556; so pavOavers V. 385, Av. 1003 ; ev ict, 
or e& rovr tof Pl. 216; of8 ori, dpAov ort, was Soxeis (n. on 881). 
K.-G. 2. 353. | 8a rotro: rovro is resumptive (ep-ana-leptic), as 
in 395, 1199, 1262, E. 779, V. 653, 741, Av. 1176, Pl. 104g. 
K.-G. 1. 660. 

359. Aewrordrwv Afipev leped: echoed in Dion. Halic. De Com- 
posit. 4 (of Hegesias) rovrwy yap trav Anpwy iepeus. 

361. wAyv 4: So RV. here and in 734; so also Clarkianus in 
Plat. Apol. fin.; so Stein reads in Hdt. 2. r11, 6.5. Cp. ddr’ 9 
(E. 780, 953, 1397, V- 984, P. 476, L. 427, R. 928, 1073, 1130) 
and see K.-G. 2. 285. For Any ei, which some editors substitute 
here, see Av. 601, Th. 532, Eur. Androm. 332 and frg. 325 N., 
Xen. Hell. 4. 2. 21, Metagen. 13 (K. 1. 708), and K.-G. 2. 
487. | Ilpo8lx@: he appears but twice in Arist. (here and Av. 692), 
often in Plato. See Cra¢. 384 4 for his 50-drachma speech, Protag. 
3374 for his neat distinctions between xowds and ios, dugio Brrety 
and épi€ev, eddoxtpety and ératvetoOat, edppaivopar and dopa. Xen. 
Mem, 2. 1. 21-34 tells his Hercules-story, and Aristot. Ahes. 3. 14 
his ruse for rousing sleepy auditors. See Diels 535-41. 

362. BpevOter: arrocepvuvels ceavTov TO TYHMaTL Kopmafets Kai 
breportix@s Baivets (schol.) Socrates kept his “strut” and his 
‘glance askance” on the battlefield of Delium as well as on the 
streets (Plato Symp. 221 5). For his endurance of even Thracian 
ice barefoot see Plato Symp. 220 a 6, and cp. Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 2. 

364. reparéins: other adjs. in -wdys in Arist. are xptpvwdys 
965, SuoAL- 984, mpwv- V. 383, rup- Av. 1746, dvOeu- R. 449, hpex- 
R. 1336, yaorp- Pl. 560, opyx- Pl. 561. 

365. yap ro: E. 180, V. 588, 603, 787, Av. 1225, L. 46, 626, 
Th. 81, 171, 1130, R. 73, 532, Ec. 578, frg. 488. 9, and common 
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in Plato. See F. Kugler De Particulae ra ap. Plat. usu, Trogen, 
1886. 

368. tporye: “ inepte hic videtur particula ye ’’ (Blaydes). 

369. avra. Shmov: “these clouds, of course.” Syzov in Arist. 
not in quest.: N. 369, V. 663, 1375, P. 145, 350, 955, 1089, L. 
913, Th. 805, 819, Ec. 659, 661, Pl. 491, 497, 519, 523, 582; in 
questt. always ov Syrov or ov. . . dprov: E. goo, Av. 179, Pl. 261, 
549, 587, and A. 122, Av. 269, Ec. 327, R. 526 (?). K.-G. 2. 131. 
dyrovbey is found in V. 296, P. 1019, Av. 187, Pl. 140. 

371. Plut. Moral. 894 a (= Aetius 3. 4. 1): ‘Avagimevns (dyoi) 
végy yiverOat raxvvBévros ort rAEioTov TOU dépos, uaAAov 8 erovvay- 
Bévros éxOAiBerGar rors duBpovs. So Hippocrates (zepi dépwy c. 8) 
tells how the first light clouds are formed, then ra dé ortoOev émide- 
peTat, Kal ovrw maxvverat Kai peAaiveTst Kal ovoTpederar és TO avTd 
Kal tro Bapeos Katappyyvutat, Kal oppor yivovrat. 

372. yé ro 84: R. 1047, Plato Crito 44a, Phaedr. 264 b, Rep. 
476 ¢,504 a, Soph. O.Z: 1171. Cp. 89 ro. . . ye Plato Protag.. 
311 ¢, and see K.-G. 2. 153. For yé roe see 327 n. | mporépucas : 
cp. Aesch. Suppl. 276 radr’ dAn6 ravta rpoopicw Adyy. 

376 ff. So had Anaxagoras explained thunder as a ovyxpwis 
vepov, while lightning was an éxrpujis vepoy (Diog. Laert. 2. 9). 
See also Plut. Aforal. 893 a, Aristot. Meteor. 2. 19, Lucret. 
6. 96 ff. | On the elevation of dvayxn to godhood ("Avdyxy) by 
the philosophers Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedocles, Democ- 
ritus, see Ritter and Preller, Index s.v. dvayxn. 

377. Venetus reads xaraxpizvayevat, perhaps correctly. See 
K.-Bl. 2. 466, van Leeuwen E£nchir. 573. 

380. For Sivos the drinking cup, see n. on 1473. On din = 
Vortex, Rotary Motion, at this time a philosophic term containing 
a whole theory of the universe, see Gomperz 1. 337 ff. and 1. 53. 
The doctrine of the Vortex, he thinks, went back to Anaximander, 
but had been elaborated by Leucippus and Democritus. The 
latter believed wdvra Kar’ dvdyxynv yiverOa, rhs Sivys airias ovons 
THS yevéoews wdvTwv, nv dvdyxnv A€ye (Diog. Laert. 9. 45), and 
that this motion was eternal (eumque motum atomorum nullo a 
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principio, sed ex aeterno tempore intellegi convenire, Cic. De Fin. 
1. 6. 17). — These notions were now being published to the 
people by Diogenes of Apollonia and by Euripides in his trage- 
dies (see, ¢.g. Zroad. 884 and frg. 953). Arist. wishes to show 
how dangerous is a little learning, and to what misunderstandings 
protestantism in religion and popularization in science may lead. 
— For various references to divy or dtvos see Plato Phaed. gg 4, 
Aristot. De Caelo 2.13, and in Diels Fragmente, Empedocles 34. 
4, Democritus 167, Anaxagoras 12. 10 ff. (reptywpnows), Leucippus 
on p. 356, 19 and 28 and 30. 

384. Venetus reads typéryra, perhaps rightly. mvxvornra may 
be due to 406. 

386. TIlava@nyvalos: erei év trois Havabyvaios waco ai rd rev 
"APnvaiwv droxurOeica roves Bow tvOnocopevov exeprrov, cvveBatvey 
ddetay elyat tov xpeov (schol.). See also Gard.-Jev. 288. | era: 
linking partic. and finite verb; 149, 172, 178, 592, A. 291, 1166, 
E. 263, 281, V- 49, 379, 423, 1072, Av. 360, 1619, and often ; 
GMT. 855 f., K.-G. 2. 86.—So érara A. 498, N. 1042, Av. 29, 
518, etc. —So xdra (xai being adverbial to dra, and not a con- 
junct.?) N. 409, E. 354, 357, 392, P. 890 (?), Av. 674, 1455, L. 
560, Plato Gorg. 457 5.—So xdreara N. 624, Av. 536, Plato 
Phaed. 98 c¢. Cp. dra 8€ A. 24, E. 377, and see further n. 
on 860. 

388. Sava wot: 583, R. 1093, Hdt. 2. 121. 5, 3. 14. 22, 5. 41. 
9, 7: I. 5, 9. 33- 21, Andoc. 1. 63, Thuc. 5. 42. 2. Distinguish 
from Seva woveicbat (= yyeioOar) as in wept oAXov roreto Oa, év 
ovdevi zroveto Oat. 

392. ruvvovrovt: with shortened penult, as in rovrovi (653, 
A. 246), ‘Kewout (P. 1213), rovrmi (E. 490, 869), rovrwi (Av. 62), 
atryi (Av. 301), abraré (Av. 1018). So also in @irAabyqvatos, SeiAaws, 
Grotos, etc. K.-Bl. 1. 313, Christ Metik 27. — ruvvovros in Arist. : 
A. 367, E. 1220, N. 392, 878, Th. 745, R. 139. 

394. wopS4: always a matter of jest, and its mention not always 
held vulgar. See Hom. Hymn to Hermes 295 f., Dante Jnferno 
21, 139, Hdt. 2. 162 (Amasis). Arist. is full of it: A. 30, E. 115, 
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639, N. 9, 392, V. 394, 618, 1177, 1305, P. 335, 547, Av. 792, 
R. 10, 1074, Ec. 78, 464, Pl. 176, 618, 699. 

398. xpovlev: Cronus is used chiefly to date things out of date ; 
929, 1070, V. 1480, Pl. 581, Plato Huthyd. 287 6, Lys. 205 ¢, 
Philon. 15 (K. 1. 257) vuvi 8 Kpdvov xai Tiwvod ramrn-eri-ramros 
vevopuorot, Timoth. in Athen. 122 @; so also Iapetus (998) and 
Tithonus (A. 688). — For the one-day festival 7&4 Kpovea on Heca- 
tombaeon 12, see Mommsen Fesfe 32. | Bexxer&inve: Hat. 2. 2 
tells the story of Psammetichus and his famous experiment for 
discovering the original language of the world. On the mpo- 
oéAnvoe Arcadians see Apoll. Rhod. 4, 264. 

399. Cp. Lucret. 6. 386 and 416 on the impartial bolt of Zeus, 
levelled at good and bad alike. | &4ra: in quest. preferably stands 
next to the interrog. word (ri, ws, vot, dpa), as in 58, 79, 423, 
724, 904; but like yap and dpa (165) is weak in maintaining its 
rights, as in 403, 1151, 1196, V. 985, 1148. In E. 810 four words 
intervene, in E. 18 six, here twelve! But many good Mss. read 
was instead. See J. Wehr 79 ff., K.-G. 2. 133. 

400. @lwpov: he appears in A. 134-73 as a legate reporting, 
after long delay but continued pay, from Thracian Sitalces ; in E. 
608 he is probably a gourmand (see van Leeuwen) ; in V. 42-51 
and 418 he is a xoAag-xopag soon to go és Kdpaxas ; in V. 599 he is 
bootblack to Demus, in V. 1220 and 1236 a parasite of Cleon. 
Exit forever Theorus (Show-man). 

402. rl pa@dv: So 1506, A. 826, V. 251, L. 599, Pl. 908, 
Demos. 10. 39, 20. 127, 29. 20, 45. 38; GMT. 839, K.-G. 2. 519. 
But many editors change in all cases paOwv to rafwy (as in 340) ; 
and A@ so read here. 

404. naraxdeo64: So the best Mss., not -xAyo7. See Zacher 
137, as against K.-Bl. 2. 460. | This account of lightning is not 
parody but veritable science of the time. Concerning thunder, 
lightning, and hurricane, Anaximander believed é« rov avevparos 
tavti wavra ovpBaivey* Srav yap weptAnpbey veder ruxet Bacdwevov 
éxwéon TH AETTopepeta. Kal Kovoryti, Tore 7 pev Pntis Tov Yodoy 7 Se 
SacroAy tapa Thy peAaviav Tod védous tov Suavyacpov droreAct (Plut, 
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Moral. 893 d@ = Aetius 3. 3. 1). So later Lucret. 6. 175. See 
Park Benjamin Zhe Intellectual Rise in Electricity (1898), 563 ff. 
for interesting record of the views of man on thunder and light- 
ning. 

408. For the Diasia, celebrated Anthesterion 23 to Zeds 6 
petAcxeos, see 864, Thuc. 1. 126. 6, Xen. Anad. 7. 8. 4, Mommsen 
Feste 421 ff. For a new derivation of the name and interpreta- 
tion of the ceremonies (dio for dio = Lat. divo, having no connec- 
tion with Aids, gen. of Zevs), see J. E. Harrison 12 ff., or /.Z.S. 
19. 414 N. I. 

409. yarrlpa: hageis; so Od. 18. 44, 20. 25, and Hes. Zheog. 
539, where Prometheus deceives Zeus into choosing white bones, 
because hidden by fat, rather than the good things hidden inside 
the yaorjp. Cp. xorAia E. 160, 302, 356, and yvuerpoy E. 356, 
1179. 

410. &a-Aduhoaca: Aaxew (Theocr. 2. 24, émtAnxéw Od. 8. 379) 
= Ad-oxw. Cp. xoumo-AdxvOos A. 589, xouzo-daxeiy R. 961. 

412. &... GvOpwre: SO 816, E. 726, V. 1512, P. 1198, Av. 
1271; cp. L. 1097 & yatper’ & Adxwves, Eur. Alcest. 234, Plato 
Euthyd. 294 6.| This and the five next verses are quoted by 
Diog. Laert. 2. 27, as addressed to Socrates —a fact made much of 
in the discussion on the original form of the play. 

413. wal: marks a crescendo; So 1239, 1302, JZ. 19. 63 “ Exropi 
pev xat Tpwoi, Thuc. 1. 116 éxi Kavwvov xai Kapias, K.-G. 2. 247. 

415 ff. Cp. the qualities of the real Socrates in Plato Symp. 
174 @-75 ¢, 220; Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 1, 1.6.2, 2. 1. 1, 4. 1.2. | 
ph... phre: K.-G. 2. 288 bottom. 

420. otvexa: as for, as regards; A. 389, 958, L. 74, 491, R. 
11138, Ec. 170, 367, and often. K.-G. 1. 462. 

422. dpAdta: 488, 877, 1111, A. 368, E. 1213, L. 164, 172, 842, 
935, R. 532, Ec. 800. 

423. BAdom... ov: cp. Plato Gorg. 503 @ GAXo tt otk cixy 
épei; is it not true that he will not speak at random? [Hipp. May. 
296 6 dAXo Tt ovTaL . . . OvK av Tore érotouy,; 15 tt not true that 
these would never have done—? K.-G. 2. 529. 
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424. In Ran. 892-94 Euripides prays: ai@jp épov Booxnpa Kai 
yAaoons otpoptyé | kai Evvect nai puxrijpes dodpavryprot, | dpOas ps’ 
éX€yxety dv dy drrwpat AGywv. 

426. dmQelyv: the regular compound for this act of ritual; V. 
96, R. 888, Plat. com. 69. 9, Antiph. 164. 4 (K. 2. 78). 

430. Cp. R. gt Evpuridou rrciv 9 oradiw AaAiorepa. 

433- Afyav: held to be’an imv. use of the inf. by R. Wagner 
Der Gebrauch des imper. Infin. 38, and K.-G. 2. 510; see n. on 
850. But note the frequent idiomatic ellipse of the verb after 
py, as cited on 84. 

434. doa... orpepoSixjoa : enough fo. ... The sing. oaov or 
ooov povoy c. inf. is more common; V. 1288, L. 732 (c. partic.), 
Eupol. 250, Thuc. 1. 2. 1, 6. 105. 2, Xen. Anad. 4. 1. 5, 7. 3. 22, 
Ocecon. 11. 18, Plato Protag. 334 ¢. K.-G. 2. 510 f. 

440. +6 ¥ ipdv copa: Cobet and many editors read rodyoy. But 
see K.-G. 2. 175, and cp. the use of ye in youy and ydp (ye dpa) in 
explicative clauses or appositive clauses. 

442. doxdv Selpav: this same flaying in E. 370, Solon frg. 29. 
7 (Hiller-Crusius), Hdt. 7. 26, Plato Eushyd. 285 c. 

443. at: c. fut. indic. is here equivalent to péAAw c. inf. ; so in 
452, 1035, V. 1264, P. 88, Av. 549, 759, goo, R. 13, 176, 1460, 
Ec. 471, 568, Pl. 556, 878, 923. Sobol. Sy#?¢. roo. 

446. ovy-xodAnrts: cp. E. 463 xoAAwpeva, V. 1041 EvvexodAwv. 

447. wepl-rpippa : Cp. rptupa 260. epe- is intensive, as in ept- 
KadAys, wepi-oxeAns. Demos. 18. 127 calls Aeschines zrepirpiupa 
dyopas; Cp. Ach. 937 tpirryp dav. For the use of abstract sub- 
stantives as concrete see GS. 41, K.-G. 1. 10. 

449. epev: see Starkie on Vesp. 174. 

450. xévrpav: Cp. oréywv and zédwy, also applied as xevrpwy to 
slaves, according to the punishment deserved. Other comic 
names IN-wy are yaotpwv, yAdu-, yAtoxp-, yAvK-, KavO-, Kipt-, roc8-, 
orpaB-. Cp. Shorty, Fatty, and see Peppler 33 f. | orpédis: 
Fick, Curt. Std. 9 (1876), 177, treats of the formation in -ts 
which is not confined to comedy. | dpyadéos : = Avrypds ; common 
only in Homer, to judge from extant literature. 
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451. For the sophist-parasite see Eupol. 146 on Protagoras : 
Os dAalovederat piv durypus | wepi tov perewpwv, ra Se yapabey 
éo Bier. 

455- & pov: the unemphatic pronoun after a prepos. is rare ; 
E. 372 é gov, V. 1358 wepi pov. K.-Bl. 1. 347. 

456. rots dpovrcrais: the Ruminators. We might recall that 
a whole herd of these “ ruminating” animals had probably just 
been exhibited by Amipsias in his Connmus. See n. on 179. 

457- Afpa: used eight times by Arist., it belongs to elevated 
style, as is clear from the context and spirit on each occasion: E. 
757, N. 457, 1350, Th. 459, R. 463, 500, 603, 899. 

462 ff. Cp. the evdapovia of those initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries as told by Pindar frg. 114 Bergk® and Soph. frg. 753 
(Plut. Afora/. 21 f.). 

465. dp& ye: V. 1337, Av. 668, 1221. dpa... ye V. 4, P. 114, 
Av. 307, Pl. 546. Cp. dpa djra N. 1094, E. 322. O. Bachmann 
5.0. 

470. é Adyov AOetv: so E. 806, 1300 (EvveAGeiv), but usually Ao- 
yous, as in V. 472 and Herodotus often. Cp. 252. 

474. &£a of pevi: a like dat. with déios in A. 8, 205, E. 616, N. 
1074, Av. 548. | of pevi: the article is rarely absent in prose when 
the possessive pronoun is used with a definite possession. But here 
the passage is lyric, as also 1166, Av. 456, 1759, L. 345; and Th. 
gi12 is a quotat. from Euripides. In A. 1232, E. 732, 1341, Th. 
514, the article is properly omitted, as the reference is indefinite. 
K.-G. 1. 627. 

477- yepuns dworaps : the same phrase Hdt. 3. 119. 5, Andoc. 
1. 105, Isoc. 18. 39, Polyb. 35. 6. 3. Cp. Plato Profag. 311 5 
(pwns arorapacGaz). 

479. atdrov elBds dons lori: prolepsis; A. 117, 375, 442, E. 926, 
N. 95, 145, 250, 493, 842, 1148, 1185, P. 1162, L. 376, 905, Th. 
1134, R. 436, 750, 932, 1454, Ec. 1125, Pl. 55, 56, etc. K.-G. 2. 
577, and see n. on 1115. 

480. tt totros: €mi of succession; A. 13, P. 1085, L. 1295, 
Th. 1045, Ec. 82, Pl. 57 (rami rovros in the last two exx.). 
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483. 4: by originan intensive (HA. 1037. 9) like pyv ; = verth, 
dAnOas, ovrws (Hesych.). It had interrog. function as dpa (from 
dpa, K.-G. 2. 144 f.); A. 749, 776, Pl. 869, etc. Note dX’ 7 in- 
terrog. in A. 424, 426, V. 8 (K.-G. 2. 528 f.); yet sometimes in- 
tensive (= but surely) in A. 1111, 1112, E. 1162 (K.-G. 2. 145). 
Distinguish from dAX’ 7 after a negative expressed or implied (see 
n. on 361). Cp. wov L. 1089, Pl. 970; Elmsley on Eur. Afed. 
1275. | punpovixds: on the new affectation of adjectives in -txds 
among the “enlightened” see Peppler 4./.P. 31 (1910), 428. — 
The question of memory was held important by the historic 
Socrates, according to Xen. AM/em. 4. 1. 2. 

491. tt Sal: davis used only after ri (ris) and was. Brugm. 547 
notes that dai: 59 :: vac: v7. Being colloquial, it is found but 
once (if at all) in Aeschylus, once (if at all) in Sophocles, not at all 
in historians and orators, yet seven times in the colloquial Eurip- 
ides, and often of course in Plato and in Arist. ¢.g. 1266, 1275, A. 
105, 612, 764, 802, etc. Cp. ri dé, ri Se dy, ri Sra. Wehr 74-78, 
K.-G. 2. 134. 

493- SéSo.Kxa pf: followed by indic. expresses no real fear, but 
conviction (sugar-coated) ; for the indic. is the mood of fact. 
GMT. 369, K.-G. 2. 394. 

496. d&xapf: neut. plur. as Bachmann Conyject. Arist. 69, or 
acc. sing. (s¢. xpdvov) as Blaydes, Kock, Kaehler, van Leeuwen. 

499. On personal and undress search for stolen property see 
Isae. 6. 42, Plato Legg. 954 a, Gell. Mocs. Av. 11. 18. 9, 16. 10. 8 
quaestio furtorum cum lance et licio. 

507. pertrotrrav: Sc. wafay. A good list of common ellipses is 
in Starkie Vesf. 106, or K.-G. 1. 265; see also n. on 1047. 

508. Cave-oracle of Trophonius: Pausan. 9. 39. 2-14, Plut. 
Moral. 411 f, 590 @-92 ¢, Hdt. 1. 46, 8. 134, Philostr. Veta 
Apollon. 8. 19, Luc. Dial. Mort. 3. 2, Athen. 614 a. | els Tpode- 
viov: 7.¢. lepdv. For gen. of person or divinity after eis see 964, 
996, E. 1235, V. 123, 1250, L. 2, 621, 725, 1064, 1070, 1209, 
Th. 89, R. 69, 118, 172, 1363, Ec. 420, Pl. 411, 621; Sobol. 
Pracpos. 45.—So év c. gen. E. 79, 400, 1238, N. 973, V. 642, L. 
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407, Th. 83, 795, R. 774; Sobol. 10.—So é« c. gen. E. 464, P. 
1149, 1154, L. jor, Ec. 443, Pl. 84, frg. 199 ; Sobol. 71. 

509. « as: for frequentative and intensive verbs in -d{w, 
-(c)xd{w, -(0)rafw see van Leeuwen Enchir. 356, Monro on Od. 
13.9, K.-Bl. 2. 262. Exx. poAdma{w R. 380, drdfw E. 200, xaoxal-n 
V. 695, capxafw (caipw) P. 482, xAaorafw E. 166, perrdf{w L. 27, 
vevoTalw, dyuptalw (dyeipw), Baorafw, évorafw, etc. 

510. AN’ WO. xalpwv: a like formula in A. 1143, E. 488, V. 1009, 
P. 729. Exx. of the fairly complete parabasis in Arist. are A. 626— 
718, E. 498-610, N. 510-626, V. 100g-1121, Av. 676-800; of 
the incomplete form are A. 1143-73, E. 1264-1315, N. 1114-30, 
V. 1265-91, P. 1127-g0, Av. 1058-1117, Th. 785-845, R. 675-737, 
Ec. 1155-62. See Gleditsch 239, Christ 665. 

515. thy vow abro’: unusual position of reflexive ; so in gos, 
P. 880, Av. 475, frg. 590. K.-G. 1. 620. 

518-62. With the poet’s use of the first personal pronoun 
throughout this parabasis cp. those passages where the third per- 
son drops into the first: A. 659-64 (aviyos of 1st parabasis), V. 
1284-91 (antistr. of 2d parab.), P. 754-74 (last part of parab. with 
mviyos) ; also in letters, as in Thuc. 1. 128. 7 (Pausanias to king), 
I. 129. 3 (king to Pausan.), Xen. Hed/. 5. 1. 31 (Artaxerxes). 

520. otra... as: cp. “##a me dii amant, wf ego nunc... 
laetor,”’ Ter. Heaué. 4. 3. 8, Hom. JZ 8. 538, 13. 825, Luc. Phido- 
pseud. 27, Arist. Thesm. 469 (without ds) ; K.-G. 2. 494. — With 
this piece of saucy assurance cp. E. 230 as explained by van Leeu- 
wen and accepted by H. Richards, Class. Rev. 16 (1902), 355. 

522. godétar txeav: sO éxey intrans. with superlat. adverb 
dpiora (R. 1161, Th. 260), ép6drara (Plato Rep. 297 ¢), with 
érépws (Pl. 371), dvayxaiws (P. 334), ovrw, xadds, etc., very fre- 
quently. 

523. dva-yetoa:: perhaps no more than yedoa. Cp. dva-mivu, 
dva-diddoxw (Thuc. 1. 32. 1, where see Steup). 

528. & Srov: A. 17, Av. 322. é€ drovmep A. 596, 597, Pl. 8s. 
é€ ov E. 4, 644, V. 887, L. 108, 759. é& ovmrep Av. 1515, L. 866. 
e€ ov ye A. 628. éf dre Av. 334. ad’ ov Pl. 968, 1113, 1173, frg. 
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31. In all these passages the aorist is used exc. in A. 17, 596, 597 
(pres.), and A. 628 (perf.). | ols #5b kal Aéyav : many would emend ; 
the best suggestion by far is that of H. Weber Avistoph. Studien 
(1908), ols 4 Sixn Aéyev whose right and duty it ts to speak, i.e. the 
judges. 

530. qv: so the Mss. For its retention, and not 7, see K.-BI. 
2. 222 top. 

535- fv wou: édy (or ef) wws is more usual. GMT. 489. 

537 ff. Arist. here plays the “ high-and-mighty-mannered man.” 
See notes on §§ 67 (17) and 98 of the Introd. 

540. xépSaxa: a dance yris aicxpas xivel tyv codov (schol.). 
It is 6 dmrovevonpevos who is able cpyetcba. vydwv tov xopdaxa 
(Theophr. Charac. 6). Of rhythms, 6 rpoyxios xopdaxcxwrepos 
(Aristot. RheZ. 3. 8.4). See also Luc. De Saltat. 22, 26, Poll. 4. 99, 
Athen. 630 ¢, Bekk. Amecd. 101. 17, Haigh 355, but especially 
W. Downs Class. Rev. 19 (1905), 399 f., and H. Schnabel Kordax 
(1910), who holds that the xdpdag, xaAraBis, and pobwy were all of 
the same character and originated in pre-Dorian Peloponnesus, 
where they were primitively danced in honour of Artemis as part 
of the magic which induced fertility. — By various editors Arist. is 
believed to have had the «dda (or poOwv) danced at A. 251, 341, 
E. 697, N. 1206, V. 1481, 1528, P. 325, L. 798, 1044. | eAxvoe: 
cp. P. 328, Poll. 4. 105 cyeoras (épxnoes) Axe. Schnabel Kor- 
dax 29 takes é&\xew as the “drawing up of one leg close to the 
body,” as seen in three of the dancers figured in Baumeister 
Denkmiler 3. 1963. 

541. tn: verses, specifically those which are simply declaimed 
or are chanted in recitative with instrumental accompaniment, in 
contrast to those sung in tune (jéAos). Thus Homer’s verses are 
én (hence “epic’’), and in the drama all trochaic, iambic, and | 
anapaestic dimeters, trimeters, and tetrameters (unless incidentally 
used in péAos). Christ 158, 676, Zielinski 289. Cp. Arist. E. 
508, R. 358, 862, 885. 

547. Knawds tSdas: see n. on Introd. § gg. 

550. ov éréApyoa: certainly it was not from magnanimity or 
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pity as is sometimes stated (e.g. by Busolt 3. 1124) that Arist. 
refrained from “jumping on’ Cleon again. Those feelings are 
alien to Old Comedy celebrating the Dionysia (see notes on §§ 67 
(27-29) and 97 of the Introd.). The poet’s claim is not that he 
is magnanimous but that he never repeats himself — the ds-clause 
(v. 549) offering proof of his pretension dei xatvas ideas eladépwv of 
V- 547: 

551. ‘YwépBodos: first heard of ¢. 428 B.c. in Cratinus’ “Opa (frg. 
262); then, in order of time, in Arist. A. 846, E. 739, 1304-15, 
1363, N. 623-25, 876, 1065, Crat. 196 (Ilvrivy), V. 1007 (see too 
Andoc. in schol.), Com. Adesp. 2 (schol. on E. 1304), Eupolis’ 
Mapixas (421 B.c.), Arist. Pax 680-92, 921, 1319, Leuco’s ®parepes 
(frg. 1), Hermip. “AprorwAdes (420 B.C.), Plato com. ‘YxépBodos 
(419 B.c.), Arist. Wud. 551-58. In 417 he was ostracized (schol. 
Eq. 855, Plut. Acid. 13, Mic. 11, Anstd. 7, Plato com. 187) ; 
in 411 assassinated in Samos (Thuc. 8. 73. 3, Arist. 7%. 840, Polyzelus 
5 (K. 1. 791), Theopompus in schol. Vesp. 1007). Lastly we hear 
of him in Hades (az. 569) as the patron of slaves. See also 
Isoc. 8. 75, Luc. Zim. 30, and an excellent account of him in 
Couat 156-61. On the date of his ostracism: Busolt 3. 1257. | 
és: Nilsson 132 notes that in Arist., as regularly in prose, the 
temporal dws-clause always precedes the main clause, while the 
causal as, like the causal éeé (n. on 208), always follows. Exx. 
of as temporal: E. 62, V. 673, 1304, 1308, 1476, P. 612, 632, 
836, etc. 

553- Etwodts: greatest of Aristophanes’ rivals, mentioned by 
name only here in the extant plays, but if we may trust the scholia 
constantly alluded to with the disapproval natural to a rival. | wap- 
eQxvoe: mapa as in rapa-Ba‘vew used of the coming forward (mapd- 
Bacrs) of the chorus or of an orator upon the Bye. Cp. wrap-dyw 
R. 1054, wapa-xurrw A. 16. 

554. The charge of literary theft is a pleasantry often indulged 
in: infra 559, frg. 54, Crat. 200, 307, Hermip. 64, Eupol. 78, 
Lysip. 4 (K. 1. 7or). See n. on Introd. § 67 (17). | xaxds xaxés : 
SO axa, kax@s E. 189, with variants in Pl. 65, 418, 879; xaAq KaAds 
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A. 253, P. 1330, Ec. 730; aicxpos aicxpas, puxpds Yuxpas Th. 168- 
703; woAAy roAAov R. 1046. K.-G. 2. 602. 

556. Spivxos: a comic poet of the second rank, competing 
with Arist. in 414 and 405 B.c. His Movérpomos took third prize 
when the Birds took second; his Modoa: second when the Frogs 
took first. 

557- “Eppermos: known not only for his comedies, but also for 
his indictment of Aspasia on the charge of impiety and immoral- 
ity (Plut. Peric. 32, Athen. 589 ¢, Busolt 3. 828). 

559. elxots : = cixdvas, as peiLovs = peiLovas. For inflect. eixa, 
-ovs, acc. -w, see K.-Bl. 1. 497. 

562. els rds dpas rds érépas: cp. R. 380 eis ras wpas, Th. 950 éx 
Tov wpov eis Tas wpas, Eur. /ph. A. 122 eis ras dAXas wpas, Hom. 
Od. 9. 135 «is wpas, Hom. Hy. 26. 12 30s 8 quads yalpovras és dpas 
avris ixéoOa, | éx 5 ai’ dpdwv cis rods woAAovs éviavrods, Plato 
Epist. 7. 346d peéve rov évavrov rovrov, eis dé apas drift, Theocr. 
15. 74 xels wpas xymetra, pid’ dvipdv, év xad@ cys, Anth. Pal. 12. 
107 €is wpas avOis dyoure xadov.— For the various meanings of eis 
temporal, ¢.g. in eis éorépav, coward or in or during or until, see 
Sobol. Pracpos. 56, K.-G. 1. 470. 

562. Soxfoere: the poetic forms doxyow and éddxnoa for dogw 
and éofa are not used by Arist. iniambic trimeter ; R. 737, 1485. 
In V. 726 de8éxyou. K.-BI. 2. 403. | The zviyos expected at this 
point may not have been written because the scheme of the Eupol- 
idean verse (the peculiarity of which is that it provides breathing 
places) does not readily lend itself to the construction of a long 
passage without breathing places. 

563-74. In tone, as well as in their opening phrases, metres, 
and otherwise, the parabasis-odes of Arist. seem to Rossbach- 
Westphal (Specielle Metrik® 402) to have parodied or at least 
strongly suggested well-known lyric or tragic choruses ; ¢.g. A. 665, 
E. 1264 (from Pindar, schol.), N. 595 (Terpander, schol.), P. 775. 
(Stesichorean, schol.), R. 675. Others of a hymnal character 
begin at E. 551, 581, Av. 738, 769. 

575- wpooéxere: for this Ms. reading as against the proposed 
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mpooxere (also for rpovexérw 1122) see Zacher 85. On the reso- 
lution in this 7th foot of trochaic tetrameter see Christ 295 f. 

576. pepddpecda: -yerOa is freely used in all metres when 
needed by comedy and tragedy alike. Speck 4o lists Aristo- 
phanic usage ; see K.-Bl. 2.61 Anm. Jn/ra 1116, 1353, 1375- 

577- wpedcotoa: this reading of R, adopted by Blaydes, is 
easily defended by A. 1165, V. 135, P. 1242 ff., Av. 47, 1293, 
Soph. O.7. 60, Xen. Oecon. 1. 14, Hiero 4. 6, 6.15, Anad. 7. 6. 37- 
K.-G. I. 47. 

579. atrives: not doris, but ds, is the commoner relative in con- 
cessive clauses. Sobol. Syw¢. 171 counts 11 exx. in Arist. of os 
concessive (E. 521, 535, 781, N. 1226, V. 684, Th. 793, 842, R. 
1058, Ec. 93, 402, Pl. 282) and but 4 of dotts (A. 57, E. 876, N. 
579, frg. 221. 1). For éores causal see n. on 1158 tnfra. 

580. fv: only in parody and in lyrics does Arist. allow himself 
the old free use of avy, viz. in N. 604, V. 1081, P. 357, Av. 1722, 
L. 1039, Th. 102, 716, 1034, R. 444, 1207, 1289. Elsewhere he 
conforms to prose usage, employing it only in the phrases ctv 0ew 
(eots) V. 1085, R. 1199, Pl. 114; adv dAdo V. 359, L. 555, 558; 
aw SrAlrats L. 1143 ; oddevi (undevi) civ ve N. 580, as in Plato; 
and finally in the sense including, frg. 100. 4. Sobol. Pracpos. 
32-34, Starkie Vesp. 359.—The position of prepos. between 
adj. and subst. is fairly common in poetry (as in Latin prose), 
e.g., Aesch. Prom. vv. 2 (dBporov eis épnuiav), 15, 66, 117, 143- 
K.-G. 1. 555. 

580. Waxdfouev: in A. 171 the dvoonuia which causes the dis- 
missal of the €xxAyow is a drop of rain. Cp. Aristot. Ath. Pol. 
44. 4 (evonpia), Arist. Eccl. 791 ff. 

581. Those who force the text find real eclipses therein, and 
refer to that of the moon Oct. 9, 425 and of the sun visible in 
Athens March 21, 424 B.c. from 8 to 10.15 A.M. (Thuc. 4. 52. 1), 
thus fixing the elections here referred to as those of the spring of 
424, when Cleon was indeed elected general. So Busolt 3, 1124, 
Beloch 1. 548 Anm. 4, Keck Quaestt. Arist. (1876) 61, Steup 
doubtfully at Thuc. 4. 52. 1, Swoboda Hermes 28 (1893), 545- — 
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But if the language be taken as in the text-notes, then the spring 
elections of 423 may be meant, just before the production of the 
original Clouds, though there is no record extant of Cleon’s elec- 
tion that year. So Biicheler /66. f 2lass. Phil. 83 (1861), 659; 
Kirchner #A. A. 44 (1889), 155; van Leeuwen JVud. (1898). — 
If, however, these verses belong to the revision, they may refer to 
the election of 422 for the campaign against Amphipolis. So 
Gilbert Beitrdge (1877) 201 ; Weyland Phill. (1876) 73; Kaeh- 
ler Wud. (1887), Kock ud. (1894). But in this case, since they 
refer to Cleon as living (591 ff.), they could not have been written 
(as were vv. 518-62) after the battle of Amphipolis; for in that 
battle Cleon was slain. 

583. A quotation in part from Soph. Zeucros (frg. 520) otpavod 
8 dro | yorpae, Bpovry 5 éppdyn &° dorpazis. 

584. fAvos: had threatened the like in Hom. Od. 12. 383 dvao- 
pas eis “Aldao cal év vexveoou hacivw. 

587. Athens’ good luck despite her ill counsel was proverbial ; 
Ec. 473, Eupol. 205. 

588. wpoo-etva.: used of qualities permanent and characteristic ; 
E. 217, V. 1075, Herod. Mim. 1. 20, Plat. Menex. 234 ¢c, An- 
tiphon. 5. 9. Cp. the use of mwpos c. gen. E. 191, V. 369, 1or4, 
Th. 177, R. 534, 540, Pl. 355, Xen. Anad. 1. 2. 11, Mem. 2. 3. 15. 

589. tri rd BArov: 594, Ec. 475. émt ra BeATiw V. 986, eri rd 

duevov Demos. 43. 66, éri ro xetpov Xen. Cyr. 8. 8. 2. 
- §92. robrov révatyxéva : Sobol. Praepos. 111 finds this predicate 
position of rovrov only four times in Arist.—A. 431, N. 592, 
L. 680, Th. 538. —viz. “cum genitivo sustinetur pondus ora- 
tionis.” K.-G. 1. 619. 

593- els rapxatov: adverbial phrase; cp. els rdyos A. 686, eis 
evréXetav Av. 457, eis KixAov (= KuxAdae) Th. 954, eis Ta woAAd 
(= plerumque) frg. 580. 2. Sobol. Pracpos. 61. 

594- cvvoloera: the middle voice belongs rather to Hat. 
than to Attic usage. Proposed emendations are ovpByoera 
(Kock), éroByoerat (Kaehler), gvorjoera: (van Leeuwen). 

595- &ubl po atre: on the original Terpandrian prelude from 
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which this is borrowed, see Smyth 168. Cp. Hom. Ay. 22 dudi 
Hlovaddwva Geov péyay dpxou deBary, 33 dui Auos xovpous EXixarmides 
éowere Movoa, Eur. 7voad. 511 api po “uov, & Moioa .. . 
decoy .. . wday. Other dithyrambic passages where, after sus- 
pension, the verb does at last appear (unlike the present passage) 
are : R. 708-14, Av. 739-45, 769-72, Pl. 302-06. | adre: V. 1015 
(anap. tetram.), P. 1270 (dactylic), L. 1296 (lyric). K.-G. 2. 
279, Starkie on Vesf. 1015. 

599. p4xespa: incorporation into the relative clause, as in 863, 
P. 676, Av. 144, L. 61-63, 96, Th. 502, Pl. 365, 933. HA. 995, 
K.-G. 2. 416 ff. 

600. olxey: see Hdt. 1. 92, 2. 148, Liv. 1. 45, Dion. Halic. 
Antgq. 4. 25 for this older temple and its gifts from Croesus ; for 
both temples, older and later, Strabo 640 f., Pliny 36.95. On 
the (sacred) dances of the Lydian maids, cp. L. 1308 f., Autocr. 
frg. 1 (K. 1. 806). 

604. ov weéxais: is lyric for pera Sader (schol.), or dgdas exw, 
as in 543. See n. on 580 for ow. 

609. The Cleon-xaipe story told by the schol. here and on PI. 
322, and by Luc. Pro Lapsu 3 seems to have been finally ex- 
plained by G. A. Gerhard Phi/. 64 (1905), 38 ff. Cleon in his 
despatch from Pylus to the Athenians had bidden them yaipey, 
then briefly announced his victory (cp. vent, vidi, vict), whereat 
the people rejoiced. Later, the victory proved a burden on their 
hands, whereupon Eupolis, probably in his Xpvoovw Tévos (frg. 
308), twitted Cleon with being the first to bid Athens rejoice when 
causing her grief. (One need not follow Gerhard in altering 
apotos to mp@rov.) Later again, in the first century A.D., a certain 
Dionysius wrote a book on Greetings, misunderstood the Eupolis 
passage, and explained that Cleon was the first to use “ ya/pew”’ 
in letters. Hence the story of scholiasts and Lucian. 

614. SeAnvalys: on the Attic liking for forms in -aia, ¢.g. rvAaa 
for wvAn, dpaia for wpa, see schol. here, and Bekk. Azecd. 22. 28, 
73- 31. For the admissibility of the Ionic form -a/y in troch. 
tetram., see H. Richards Avis¢. and Others, 119 and 124; Zacher 
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121 (on ‘A@yvain in Eg. 763), Speck 16, Smyth Jonic Dialect 
79: 

615 ff. On this passage see A. Mommsen Chronologie (1883) 
416-21, who assumes that it was written 419 B.c. On the other 
hand, Adolf Schmidt, Handbuch der gr. Chronologie (1888) 186 
and 610, dates the condition of the calendar as here described at 
424/3, and hence the passage may be part of the original play. 
Also Busolt 3, 1184 dates Hyperbolus as iepopyjuwv at 424/3. 
For the confusion wrought by a confused calendar see B. Keil 
Hermes 29 (1894), 344 ff. 

616. &vw re xalxdrw: varied by omitting now re, now Te kai; 
A. 21, E. 866, P. 1180, Av. 3, L. 709, Th. 647, Plato Phaedr. 272 
6, 278 d, Gorg. 493 @, 511 @, etc. 

622. rév: by Weber 173 the Homeric érnv is suggested as 
more fitting than the article to the Homeric Memnon. 

623. dv@ dv: = dio, guamobrem, so A. 292, Ec. 17, Pl. 840. 
In N. 1310 (if correctly supplied by Reisig’s conjecture) it is 
equiv. to dvri rovrwy ad. In Pl. 434 it is equiv. to the ore of Th. 
202, Ec. 394, the as of V. 267, the 6 of Hom. // 21. 150, the 
ovvexa Of //. 9. 505. Sobol. Praepos. 108. 

624. Amphictyonic League: Busolt 1. 684-88, Bury 159 (very 
brief). For classical references see L. and S. 

626. So Solon pgiwoev *APnvaious ras Hucpas Kata. ceAnVYV ayev 
(Diog. Laert. 1. 59). 

627. ’Avarvofv: in his book sept divews Diogeties of Apollonia 
says dvOpwrot kal Ta. dAAa Loa avarveéovru. {wer TH aEpl, Kat TOTO abTots 
K2i Wuyn éore Kal vonot .. . ravTwov Tov Cywv 7 Px} TO abro éotiy, 
anp Oepporepos pev tov dw ev @ éopev, Tov pévrot rapa TO HAL 
modXov Wuxporepos (Diels 348 f.). 

630. oxadadvppdria: See n. ON 130 oxLvdardpovs. | &rra: collo- 
quial ; in Arist. and Plato often (V. 55, P. 704, Av. 1514, Th. 423, 
R. 173, 925, 936, etc.), in only a few orators and jaled On the 
formation, K.-Bl. 1. 611 f. 

631. Spos ye phy : 822, L. 144; cp. opus ye pevror V. 1344, R.61; 
GAN’ Guus 587, 1363, A. 402, 408, 956, E. 391, V. 1085, Av. 1224, 
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L. 275, 292, 500 (dAA’. .. duws), 825, R. 43, 602, Ec. 413; dpws 
dé 1369, P. 1216, Th. 471, R. 870, Ec. 266, 326 (opus 8 ovv), 1105, 
1137, Pl. 1084; 8 opws A. 455, V. 951, P. 481, Av. 452; drap 
opws V. 981; opus V. 92, Av. 83, Ec. 860, 8809. 

633. ¢%e«: when an interrog. fut. indic. is equiv. to an imv., 
ob OF ovKouy (see n. ON 1253) usually precedes (GS. 271); yet as 
here the negative is wanting in 1299, V. 671, P. 259, Av. 1572, 
Ec. 1083. Cp. ows c. fut. indic., n. on 257. 

636. One should compare Moliére Le bourgeois gentilhomme 
2. 6 for the instruction of that other dypa6ys, Mons. Jourdain, in 
the difference between poetry and prose. 

640. wap-exéwny: aS rapa vopov means beside or off the line of 
the law, so mapa in composit. often means of, awry, mts-; it is 
the crazy prepos. as in wapd-vow, rapa-ppovéw, -Anpew, -rAATTY, 
-Kpovw, -mraiw, -\éyw, -KOmTw, ~roLew, -Todilw, etc. 

644. dvOpewe: not avIpwre ; K.-Bl. 1. 331. 

651. Kar évérktov: Goodell Chapters on Greek Metric 188, 
Rossbach 129 f., Christ 153, 216, 391. 

652. vh rdv Al, &\Ad: emotion often demands satisfaction first 
with an exclamation ; then follows the rational conjunction ; 1228, 
V. 217, 231, 912, Av. 954, L. 609, 927, Th. 259, R. 285, Pl. 202, 
Plato Gorg. 463 d, 481 ¢. So vocatives precede ; Av. 268 dyal 
dvr’ ovv, P. 250 ity YumeAta wal ov dé, Eur. Phoen. 1671 & didrar 
dAAd, Plato Rep. 328 ¢, Euthyd. 293 5, Legg. 890 a, 963 4, Xen. 
Mem. i. 3. 13, 2. 1. 26, 2.9.2. K.-G. 1.50; n. on 1364; and cp. 
further V. 524 eiwé pou ri 5é, Av. 88 etre por ov 5é, A. 4 dep dw ri 
dé, etc. 

653. &ddos dvrl: for dAAos 7 ; so in Aesch. Prom. 467, Soph. A). 
444, O.C. 488, Zr. 1226, Eur. He/. 574. So avri after xpetrroy V. 
210, mporepov Ec. 925, etc. 

655. Gypetos: only here and in Th. 160 in the classical period ; 
perhaps a metrical variant of dyptos. | olfvpé: has short v in Arist. 
(V. 1504, Av. 1641, L. 948), long vin Homer. K.-Bl. 1. 307. 

659. &ppeva: Aristot. Rhet. 3. 5 Hpwraydpas ra yevn trav dvo 
parwv Supper, dppeva Kai Oyrea Kai oxevy. On the dpOoerea of 
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Protag. and his dp@orys in general see Plato Phaedr. 267 ¢, Crat. 
391 ¢, Protag. 339 2, Aristot. Poet. 19, Plut. Fertc. 36, Diog. Laert. 
9. 53 £., Zeller Phil. der Griechen 1°. 1141 f., and (on the attempt 
of Protag. to rationalize grammar) by all means Gomperz 1. 
443-45- 

666. On dAékrwp as feminine see Athen. 373 ¢, Rutherford 
New Phryntcus 307. 

670. par’ avis: P. 5, Av. 1415, Pl. 935, Aesch. Agam. 1345, 
Cho. 654, 876,Soph. Pail. 793. Cp. wadAw av(bs), avOis av, and 
even av mddw avbts infra 975. 

680. KaAcovipn: other men turned women are ’Apuvia 690, 
XpuxtOn E. 969, Pediatia (Hor. Sa¢. 1. 8. 39), Gaia Caesar (Tac. 
Ann. 6. 5). 

681. év én ye wep(: according to Blaydes seven Mss. read ér’ ére 
ye while RV and seven others omit ér’. But ére ye wep¢ is unmet- 
rical. For éy ére cp. V. 818, Ec. 655. Surely this makes a better 
verse than ére d€ ye epi (Kock and Kaehler). As for ére 37 ye 
(van Leeuwen, Hall and Geldert) the collocation 59 ye is very 
doubtful (K.-G. 2. 130). 

686. wAdfevos: son of Eryxis, the xarardywy of V. 84, Eupol. 
235, Phryn. 47, and the unworthy pupil of Anaxagoras (Athen. 
220 6), who wished for the neck of a crane, the longer. to enjoy 
his food (Athen. 6 4). It is probably his son Eryxis, named 
from the grandfather, who is mentioned in Ran. 934. | Mednelas: 
possibly the son of Pericles’ antagonist Thucydides, son of 
Melesias. | *Apvviag: son of Pronapes, assailed by Arist. in V. 74, 
466, 1267-74, by Crat. in Sepigun (frg. 212), and by Eupol. in 
Tldvets (209), aS a tAcxvBos, Kopynrns, wévys, dAalwv, KoAag, 
ovxodarvrys, and mapampeo Bevrys to the Thessalians. His course to 
the crows seems rapid; he appears in Wuédes and disappears in 
Vespae. To this same period Eupolis’ IoAes certainly belongs 
(van Leeuwen making it probable that it competed with Vespae), 
hence probably also the play of Cratinus and Com. Adesp. 39 (K. 
3- 405). I see no reason for not identifying him with the Amynias 
figuring in this play. In v. 31 he has been already selling off, in 
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1258 he suffers final bankruptcy. Immediately after the Clouds 
he perhaps got appointed on the embassy abroad — an old trick 
for young debtors, as 4ch. 613-17 shows. But whenever he may 
have played the mis- (or Miss) ambassador to Thessaly (V. 1265 
ff.), he was back in Athens at the time of the Vespae, as proved by 
its v. 74 (obroa’), 1268 (ovros), 1273 (imperf. gvvqv). This last 
against Starkie; Meyer 4. 404 f. 

.692. otxovv Sixalws, frig: the same formula in 1377, P. 865, 
Pl. 1124. | ob orpareverar: in his interpretation of this and other 
items here, Kaibel surely goes too far in Hermes 30 (1895), 
441-46. 

698. wapi: destde, except; in the same negat. phrase with ad\Aa 
or dAdo V. 1166, P. 110, Plato Phaed. 80 4, 107 a, Gorg. 507 a, 
Demos. 18. 235, and often; also freely after a comparative ex- 
pressed or implied, in the sense lan. F.H. Rau in Curt. Stud. 
3° 75: 

699. otav Slenv: cp. Th. 651 xaxodaiuwy éyw, eis of éuavrov 
cioexvAtoa mpaypata. Whether we translate by exclamat. wha? or 
demonstr. such, the logical relation to the preceding is the same, 
viz. causal, and measuring. See notes on 209 and 1158. Cp. 1208, 
V. 188 & puapwratos, iv’ irodéduxe, Th. 878 & Svoryvos, of wrewAwxa- 
pev, K.-G. 2. 439. 

704. éw &do whSa: the same advice to Eur. and Aesch. in 
Ran. 1103, GAAa py 'v Tatra Kxabjabov. 

707 ff. Mazon 57 shows it to be probable that the posture of 
Streps. (prostrate and covered) is as much a parody on Eur. 
Hecuba 154 ff. as his words. 

711 ff. Exx. of dpuoto-réAevrovy in Arist. are found in A. 199, 
269 f., 549-52, 595-97, 688, 1003-06, 1008 f., 1015 f., 1126 f., 
1208 f., 1219-21, E. 115, 166 f., 1057, N. 13, 241, 335, 484 f., 
494-96, 711-15, 1456 f., 1504 f., V. 65 f., 968 f., 973 £., 999 f., P. 
152 f., 291, 320, 380 f., 540-42, 1330 f., Av. 1271 f., L. 457- 
61, Th. 198 f., R. 463, 740, 841 f., roor f., 1478, Ec. 838-40, Pl. 
288, 513 f.; Peppler 15. Cp. also A. 575 (Addwv Adywv), 1074, 
V. 277 (yé€povros dvros), Th. 30 (-zotds, wroios), Pl. 1034 f. (xatra- 
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Térnk, Katavéonmwas), and see n. on 718.— For Homer, and a 
warning against too readily assuming sound-play, see van Leeuwen 
Enchir. 2. — From épotoréAevrov sprang modern rhyme ; E. Norden 
Die antike Kunstprosa (1898) 810-70. | On the sad anapaests 
here see Christ 262 f., Rossbach 154. 

718. posta . . . dpovSy: for comic iterations see P. 183, Av. 
115, 974, Th. 168-70, R. 1208, Ec. 221, 773, 799, 862, Pl. 833. 

722. Orlyou: A. 348, 387, V. 829, Th. 935. K.-G. 1. 387 in- 
cline to take the gen. as originally one of Ame within which, then 
as adverbial, a/most. Cp. rodAov 915, and wécov xpovov since 
when? A, 83. 

723. ovros: and atrn = there or here, are much used in 
addressing a person, either without an added ov (732, 1502, Av. 
49, 57, 225, 274, 354, 658, 933, and often) or with ov, as in A. 
564, L. 728, Av. 1199, etc. Cp. Italian quella giovane ; see van 
Leeuwen on Vesp. 1 Append. Cp. also other Greek adjectives 
where English employs adverbs or adverbial phrases, as zpé@ros, 
dexaraios, oxotaios, peonuBpwds. K.-G. 1. 273-76. 

727. pad@axcoréa: plural impersonal verbals in -réa are found in 
A. 394, 480, L. 122, 124, 411, 450, R. 1180, Pl. 1085. The 
whole number of such in Greek from Hom. to Aristot. is very 
small. C. E. Bishop 4. /. P. 20 (1899), 125 ff. 

729. rls &v Sra is taken as the tragic wish-question (= uAnam 
aliguis) by Blaydes and Kaehler; for the formula see K.-G. 1. 
235. Van Leeuwen takes it rather as an indignant question (guzs 
tandem), and otherwise interprets differently. It must be con- 
ceded to van L. that the almost invariable form of these wish- 
questions is not ris dy but ras dv. I note but three passages 
where tis dy is so taken (Aesch. Agam. 1450, Soph. O.C. r100, 
Eur. Alest. 213), while was dy is found in Soph. 47. 387, £2 
660, O.7. 765, O.C. 1457, Phil. 531, 794, 1214, Eur. Alcest. 864, 
Her. Fur. 487, Hippol. 208, 345, [ph. T. 627, Med. 97, 173, Orest. 
1052, Suppl. 796, Arist. A. gg1, E. 16, 1324, P. 68, Th. 22. Fur- 
ther, dj7a nowhere appears in these wish-questions (except in 
O.T. 765, if indeed that be a wish-question), whereas it fre- 
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quently appears in others, as after ris dy in Arist. E. 1209, V. 1176, 
after was dy in E. 17, 82, N. 79, Av. 201, L. 912. — And yet the 
interpretation of Blaydes seems preferable. 

731. dpe vuv dOpfhow: for pepe with aor. subjv. ido see n. on 
21. With aor. subjv. of other verbs depe is used in E. 113, N. 731, 
V. 54, 148, 848, 993, 1497, P. 234, 361, 959, 969, L. 238, 864, 
890, 916, Th. 915, Ec. 28, Pl. 768, 964 ; with present subjv. V. 906, 
990, P. 252 értyéw (aor.?), R. 291, 502, Ec. 725, 869, Pl. 790 
émtyéw (aor.?); with aor. subjv. in quest. E. 706, V. 826. 

732. pa rdv xré.: the same verse-end in A. 59, 101, E. 14, 1041, 
P. 16, Av. 263, 439. Cp. wa rov Ar’, éyw pév ov Av. 1497, Ec. 553, 
Pl. 359, 444, 971- 

739- Ses &v: c. subjv. as an object-clause ; GMT. 348, K.-G. 
2. 375: 

742. Op@as Siaipav: on this Socratic and sophistic business of 
Suaipecis see Plato Charm. 163 d, Phaedr. 266 6, 273 ¢, Protag. 
339 4, 341 ¢, Lach. 197 d, Xen. Mem. 4. 2, 4. 5. 12, and perhaps 
Thuc. 1. 84. 3 where the Spartan Archidamus boasts that his 
people, unlike some others, believe ras wxpoomerrovcas TUxas ov 
Adyw diatperas. 

743. a&wopys: admits not only the acc. of a neuter pronoun 
or adj. (ratra, 6, etc.), but also a substantive acc., as ré wip dmrop® 
Plato Crat. 409 d. 

748. rdrl: 775, V. 818, P. 696, 826, Av. 1039, R. 7, 40, Pl. 
902 ; Cp. 6 molos 1233, 1270, A. 418, 963. K.-G. 1. 625. 

749 f. ro madatov wovro ai dappaxides THY GEANVHV Kal Tov yALOV 
xaBaipety (schol. Apoll. Rhod. 3. 533). See Plato Gorg. 513 2, 
Menander @errdAn (K. 3. 65) a comedy “complexa ambages 
feminarum detrahentium lunam,” Verg. Zc. 8. 69, Ov. AMlefam. 7. 
207, 12. 263, Tibull. 1. 2. 43, 1. 8. 21; Rohde 2. 88. | et: sup- 
posing ; cp. L. r91, and questions of the type ri S97’ dv 154, 769, 
L. 399, or ri 8 dv Th. 773. 

755. énh rl S84: guia guid? so Pl. 136. Variations of the 
simple quest. ré for da ri are numerous, as rey (E. 126, 731, 
P. 927, Ec. 796, 1086), rey ri 8 (V. 1155, P. 1018, Th. 84), Srey 
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ri (N. 784), orem ri Sy (here), or. 59 ri ye (Plato Charm. 161 ¢), 
ort 89 Ti pddwora (Plato Rep. 343 a), dre ri pddAtora (Plato Rep. 
449 ¢), tva ri (P. 409, Ec. 719), Wa 89 ri (N. 1192, Ec. 791). — 
ry is from ri 4 (K.-G. 2. 145). 

761. «Ade: whether the writing should be eAAw or fAAw is dis- 
puted ; K.-Bl. 2. 412. It is not common in Attic prose; dv-iAAw 
and éy-‘AAw in Thuc., é§-(AAw in Demos. ; but dz-efAAe is cited by 
Lysias 10. 17 from Solon’s laws as an antiquated word needing 
interpretation. 

763- pyrdroddvOny : Dosdusy €ore xpvoov xavOdpw spo, o Aap- 
Bavovres of raides drrodecpovcs Aivw Kal éxreravvvovar (schol.). Cp. 
V. 1341 and Herodas frg. 14. (Crusius) 4 yaAxénv por pruiav 7 
KvOpyv maile, | 7 THOt pyAdVOyow appar eEdrrwv | rod KeoKéov pot 
Tov yépovta AwByrat. See further Starkie Ach. p. 254 for Eustath. 
1243. 33 and for continuance of chafer-sport in modern Crete. 

768. %adow: then a rarity in Greece: A. 74, Hdt. 2. 69 (dpry- 
para Aifwva yura), Athen. 465 ¢. Fowler and Wheeler Handbook 
of Grk. Archaeol. (1909) 419 f.; H. Bltimner Zechnologie 4. 382. 

773. ots: elision of -o. as in 1238 and often. So perhaps in 
po. after the verb dpeoxw (A. 189, E. 359, V. 776, etc.) ; see n. on 
elision of -at, v. 7. 

778. «ol &h Aéyo: in ready compliance with a request, the verb 
of the request is repeated (usually in the present) with xai 8; 
‘“‘ even now or already I am doing it.” So 1097, P. 327, Av. 175, 
550, Ec. 1014, Pl. 227; see n. on 906, K.-G. 2. 125. Since 7 84 
seems to be the original of 7dy, and since viv 8y (just now) is 
often written yvvvdy, we might write this formula xasdy; cp. yror, 
p-evrot, Toivuv, Sy7ov, etc. 

779. mpdoGev: “everywhere else in Arist., as in Thuc., has the 
local sense” (O. Bachmann Conject. Arist. 49). But here, too, 
it may be taken locally, referring to the court-roster. 

784. val: in entreaty; cp. P. 1113, Eur. A/ippol. 605, Jph. A. 
1247. K.-G. 2. 148. 

785. wat: before verb; see n. on 840. 

789. dwo-bOepet: One may go és xopaxas by the simple verb 
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Pbeipouct, or by the compounds dro-, éx-, rpoc-, or dva-, all roads 
alike leading to Hades. Also one can éppeyv, BddAAav, alperOac, 
BadiLey, wretv, or cyxety (“put in to shore”) és xdpaxas. “ds GXz 
Kai yain €vvos Ureot ‘Aidys.” For exx. of compounds see E. 892, 
P. 72, Av. 916, Ec. 248. 

791 ff. It is noteworthy how many Greek dramas at very near 
the middle point take up a new subject, enter a new phase, intro- 
duce a new personage as centre of interest, or proceed from 
prayer and preparation to fulfillment and result. If one is inter- 
ested, let him turn, having noted the whole number of verses in 
each play, to Aesch. Prom. 562, Pers. 526, Suppl. 523, Agam. 782 
(or 810?), Cho. 510, Eum. 566; Soph. 47. 719, O.7. 726, O.C. 
886, An?. 626, Zr. 662, Phil. 729; Eur. Alcest. 567, Bacch. 660, 
FHec. 657, etc.; Arist. A. 626, E. 691, N. at this point, V. 760, etc. 
Here the centre of interest shifts from father to son. — The prin- 
ciple of symmetry seems to work as imperiously in the Greek 
drama as it does in a Greek sentence when dividing it into two 
balanced clauses marked by pe .. . 8¢. 

792. d@wo . . . ododpar: tmesis is said to be employed by Arist. 
only in epic and tragic phrases or parody, and in lyric passages, 
and usually with only single monosyllabic words intervening, as 
dé, re, ydp, ov; A. 295, N. 792, 1440, V. 784, P. 1092, 1274, Av. 
346 (1070), 1456, 1506, L. 262, 263, 1280-85, R. 1047, 1106, 
Pl. 65. Bachmann Conject. Arist. 101, K.-G. 1. 535. But it 
should be noted that tmesis is practised by Hdt. (Ionian) and 
by Herodas Mim. 7 114. 

794. Zielinski 293 ff. makes clear the fact that iambic trim- 
eters spoken by the xopvdaios are in tragic style, z.e. admit of 
few resolutions of the long syllables and next to no “cyclic” 
anapaests. Cp. 799, 1454 f., 1458-61. 

797. tr pol ye: so Thiersch with some inferior Mss., ye stress- 
ing not po of course but gore; “I have a son, but —.” The 
reading €or’ guorye “ J have a son,” seems hardly the sense re- 
quired. 

798. On &rddd .. . yap xré. cp. V. 318 GAA’ ob yap olds rT cip 
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adav, ti monow, Eur. Hel. 1385-87, Med. 1344-46, Phoen. 891- 
94. | rl wé0w: Av. 1432, L. 884, 954, Ec. 860, Pl. 603. ) 

800. rav Kowdpas: R. omits ray, V. reads xai for it. Van 
Leeuwen on Th. 289 makes it probable that all three readings are 
wrong. He suggests éor’ éx yuvatx@v ebrrépwv Kal (¢.2. érnppevuv). 

801. *@Ay: the standard form of Attic prose é6édw, not déro, 
may be vindicated for Arist. if we do four things: (1) write @éAw 
with aphaeresis after words ending in a vowel (4g. A. 198, 318, 
355, 426); (2) make an exception in favour of the old phrase, 
nv Oeds OA (or ef Oeds OéAc) in P. 939, 1187, R. 533, Pl. 347, 405, 
1188; (3) allow 6éAw in tragic parody (¢.g. Th. 908, R. 1468); 
and in extra-trimeter passages (Av. 407, 929); (4) alter the text 
in E. 713, L. 1216, Th. 412. So van Leeuwen Vesp. 493, K.-BI. 
1. 187. 

802. ov to@ Srrws 08: A. 116, N. 1307, V. 260, P. 41, 188, Av. 
52, Th. 847, R. 640, Pl. 871; ovx éo6' dus E. 238, 426, 879, 951, 
N. 1181, 1275, V. 212, 654, P. 102, 306, Av. 628, L. 1092, Th. 
404, 882, Pl. 18, 51, 139; éo0 drws interrog. V. 471. Sobol. 
Synt. 157. 

811. dwoddpas fut. indic. as imv., as in 1352, V. 1225; GS. 
269, K.-G. 1. 176. Cp. the interrog. fut. indic. as imv. in 
633 n. 

814. otro: in Arist. always stands first in its clause and verse, 
except in Th. 34 which Meineke emends ; and always is followed 
by an oath except in V. 1122 and Ec. 522. The passages are: E. 
235, 409, 435, 698, N. 814, V. 1366, 1396, 1442, P. 187, 1117, Th. 
533, 566, R. 42, 667, Pl. 64, 364. Plato also makes large use of 
ovrot, but without oaths. For the derivat. of -ro. from oot see Brugm. 
248, 529. | évravOot: = évradfa, not un-Attic; 843, V. 1442, Th. 
225, and in Att. inscriptions. Meisterhans Gram.® 147, K.-BL. 
2. 304. 

815. «lovas: the scholiasts say that only the stones of the 
house were left of Megacles’ wealth, the rest being squandered, and 
that herein lies the jest. But the jest will stand, anyhow. 

817. Ala rév: for this division of a tribrach, between the 2d 
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and 3d shorts, see Starkie Vesp. xl-xli— a brief clear summary of 
O. Bachmann’s article in Philol. Suppl. 5. 239 ff. 

818. iSes: see n. on 82. 

823. dwhp: in the full sense of the word ; often, e.g. A. 77, E. 
179, Thuc. 4. 27. 5 d dvdpes dev of orparryo:, Hdt. 7. 210 Greeks at 
Thermopylae made it plain to Xerxes 61 woAAoi piv dvOpwra dev, 
GAiyoe Se dvdpes. 

827. 4AAd rig: other exx. of such dvd: E. 955, P. 222, Av. 98, 
1015, Ec. 928. 

830. & Mos: 7.¢. Diagoras, for whom see Av. 1072 (with schol. 
and van Leeuwen), schol. on R. 320 (where probably & dyopas 
should be read), Hermip. 42, ps.-Lys. confra Andoc. 6. 17, Diod. 
Sic. 13.6. 7. His atheism won him mention in many later writers — 
Plutarch, Aelian V.#7. 2. 23, Athenaeus, and others. Wilamowitz 
Textgescth. 80-84 has pieced together a coherent account of his 
life. Despite Av. 1072 some still hold that his flight from Athens 
when condemned for impiety took place long before the Pelopon- 
nesian War. So Meyer 4. 105. Smyth 345. 

832. panév: for plural abstracts see GS. 44, K.-G. 1. 16 f- 

838. xara-Aovea: for the inflection see K.-Bl. 2. 478, Rutherford 
New Phrynicus 274. 

839. twép: not more in the sense fro than in the sense 4a, 
dvri; so V. 1419, Th. 752, Antiph. 2 B 6, 3 8 8, 4 8 3, Isae. 7. 8, 
Hyperid. 1. 26. 15. 

840. xal pé0o.: standing before the verb (especially common in 
interrog., relative, and conditional clauses), xa‘ admits of various 
Engl. equivalents: af al/, really, just, or an emphatic auxiliary verb 
do, will,can. K.-G. 2. 254. Exx. of xai in quest. : 1344, E. 342, 
P. 1289, Av. 1446, L. 526, 836, g10, Ec. 946, 1014, Aesch. Agam. 
278, Soph. 47. 1290, 77. 314, Eur. Hec. 515, Phoen. 1354, Thuc. 
6. 38. 4, Xen. Anad. 5. 8. 2, Hell. 1. 7. 26, 2. 3. 47, 3. 3- I; 
Andoc. 1. 4, 1. 148, Lysias 12. 29, 24. 12, 24. 24, etc. ; in a relat. 
clause supra 785, Th. 461 ; in a conditional clause R. 737, Av. 508 ; 

in the main clause :2/ra 1499, where see n. 

841. &dnoes: used thus xar’ cipwvetay in A. 557, E. 89, V. 1223, 
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1412, Av. 174, 1049, etc.; also twice in Soph. (O. Z. 350, Azz. 
758) and twice in Eur. (Cyc/. 240, frg. 885). 

845. On the five initial short syllables see Rossbach 229, who 
cites Av. 1283, L. 1148, Th. 285. 

850. «adetv: after one or more imperatives of the 2d person, 
a substitute inf. continues the command in A. 257, 1oo1, N. 
1080, P. 1153; without introductory imv. the inf. stands as 
such in N. 850, V. 386, 1216, Th. 157, R. 133, 169, and in the 
hexameter oracle-parodies E. 1039, Av. 971-75, frg. 29. The 
difference, if any, between imv. and inf.-substitute is still an 
open question; K.-G. 2. 19-22, GMT. 784 f.— Also in prayers 
to divinities the inf. with subject-acc. (sc. 6s?) follows impera- 
tives in V. 878-83, P. 1000-15, L. 318, R. 390—-95 ; without introd. 
imv. A. 250-52, 436, 817, Th. 288-91, R. 887, 894. — Further, 
in proclamations and decrees (sc. éofe) the inf. with subj.-acc. 
of the 3d person stands in A. 172, V. 937, P. 551, Av. 449 f, 
1040, 1074 f., 1661, 1666, Th. 376, 378, Ec. 419. _ 

857. Kxara-mweppévrixa: Other sguandering compounds in xarta- 
(= German ver-) are: xat-apioray, -BiBpwoxev, -erbiew, -Cevyo- 
Tpodetv, -ndvrrabety, -rrorpodeiy, -kuBevewv, -AnToupyetv, -Anpety, -pa- 
cao Pat, -proPoopety, -uwpaivety, -opodayety, -ratdepacrely, -rivety, -pa- 
Oupetv, -oixeriLev, -xapiLeoPar, -xopyyeiv. 

859. els 7d Sov: Wilamowitz (Azistot. u. Athen 2. 247) and Busolt 
(3- 429) deny that this fiscal joke refers to the bribing of Pleistoanax 
so many years before, as stated by schol. here (see Plut. Pevtc. 23). 
But old Strepsiades remembers old things, and in v. 213 he goes 
back to this same Pleistoanax period in speaking of Euboea. 
Further, Pleistoanax had been recently reinstated in Sparta (426/5 
B.c.), thus recalling the old cause of his exile (reception.of a bribe), 
as B. Perrin remarks in Zrans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 34 (1903), P- XX. 

860. elra: Kock, Kaehler, and van Leeuwen take this as the 
elra. common between partic. and verb (386), and give the ordo as 
aOopevos era eEduapre. But does not eva rather connect twpey 
and éfduapre as in FE. 1036 & rav dxovooy, eita dudxptvoy tore, V. 


277, supra 66, 750, etc.? 
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863. ofedsv: for its incorporation into the relative clause see 
n. On 599. | fAvacrixév: Aristot. 4th. Pol. 27. 3 éwoinoe S€ Kai 
wobodopa Ta dkxaorypia TepexAns rpwros. 

865. 4 pv: the initial phrase not only of an oath (R. 1470) 
but also of any strong asseveration (V. 278, R. 104) or threat, in 
which case it is followed by a personal pronoun (N. 1242, V. 258, 
643, 1332, Av. 1259, Ec. 1034, Pl. 608, frg. 198. 3) as here. 
Bachmann Lex. Sfec. With 7 pyv cp. cat pay, just as with 7 dy 
(= 748) was compared xai $7 in n. on 778. 

868 f. wywirs, tpiBev: probably borrowed from Euripidean 
wardrobe ; for of the tragic poets he alone uses the word rprBuv 
in the sense experienced, and he, far more than the others, uses 
the epic vjrws. Arist. here outbids him with vyrvres ; and fur- 
ther in xpepabpav (869) allows a smooth mute with liquid to make 
“ position,” which Euripides does “ more than the other trage- 
dians” (K.-Bl. 1. 306). 

870. rplBev .. . xpésasco: for the process of the fuller see 
Hippocr. wepi duairys 1. 14 (Littré 6. 490) : of yvadees . . . Aaxri- 
{ovat, korrovotv, EAxovot, Avpavopevor ivyuporepa Trotéovot, KEipovTeEs 
Ta UrEpeXovTa Kai TapaTA€KovTes KaAAiw woréovet. See also the im- 
precation in Herodas Mim. 4. 78 wodds xpépait’ éxeivos év yvadews 
oixw. — The tone of the word in the sense necessary here and in 
V. 1429 is difficult to establish, as it would seem to be a usage of 
the street, yet is found in Euripides several times (Bacch. 717, 
El, 1127, Cycl. 520, Med. 686, Rhes. 625) and in Hat. 4. 74. 

876. xalro. ye: juxtaposed, as eizep ye (251) ; so Xen. Mem. 
I. 2. 3, 4. 2. 7, Cyr. 3. 1. 38, Plato Rep. 332 a, 440 a, Antiph. 5. 
74, Lys. 1. 42, 8. 11, 26. 16, 31. 10, Andoc. 1. 72, Lycurg. go, 
Aesch. 3. 131, Demos. 7.12. K.-G. 2. 152. 

880. ovxlvas: Naber’s correction of the Mss. oxvrivas. 

881. was Soxets: a little group that has shrivelled to an adverb ; 
A. 12, 24, Pl. 742, Araros frg. 13 (K. 2. 217), Eur. Mec. 1160, 
Hippol. 446. So més ole R. 54, rocov Soxets Ec. 399, of8 Gre or icf 
cre (see n. On 39), ovx éoF Grws (802), SpAov drt, dueAee (422), Gav- 
paoTas ws, etc. K.-G. 2. 354 and 415. Seealso n. on ef & py 1433. 
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885. waoy réxvy: C. imv. or equiv. 1323, E. 592, L. 412, Th. 
65, R. 1235, Ec. 366, 534, Lysias 19. 11, 19. 53 (m. 7. Kat pnxavy). 
Cp. zdvrus c. fut. indic. 1352. 

887. pépvnoo, draws: 1107, R. 1520; = pepvyoo c. inf. E. 496. 
Cp. the independent dzws-clause 882 and 257 n. 

889. For game-cocks and cockfights see A. 166, E. 494-97 
(c. schol. on 494), 946, V. 1490, Av. 71, R. 935 (?), Xen. Conviv. 
4. 9, Hesych. and Suid. s.v. éoxopodicpevos, Aelian V.H. 2. 28, 
Pliny ro. 21, A. Dieterich Pulcinella 239 ff. Note also the cock- 
fight carved on the chief seat in the theatre at Athens, and on the 
calendar of the Metropolitan Church in Athens for the month of 
Poseidon (J. Harrison Mythol. and Monuments 278). Also vase 
paintings present cockfights or cockdances ; see the frontispiece 
of Merry’s edition of the Birds. | Arist. was not the first to imagine 
in contest the principles of Good and Evil in embodied form. 
Cp. the Adyos and Aoyiva of Epicharmus, the ‘Apery and Kaxia of 
Prodicus contending for the youthful Hercules (Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 
21 ff.) ; and so later Zethus and Amphion in Euripides’ Antiope 
representing Life Active and Life Contemplative, and again 1900 
years later Virtue and Vice staged in endless ways in the Morality 
plays of the fifteenth century (E. K. Chambers Zhe Meataeval 
Stage 2. 149 ff.). Cp. also the debate between Ilevia and the ad- 
vocate of [Aovros in Arist. Plutus. 

892. Here the usual diaeresis between the feet of an anapaestic 
dimeter is not observed ; so in 947, A. 1143, V. 1482, 1487, 
P. 98, 100, 987, 1002, etc. See Christ 252 for the exceptions in 
both tragedy and comedy; cp. n. on 987. 

896 f. Cp. Acts of the Apostles 17. 21 ‘AOnvaiot & madvres Kai ot 
ériSnpovvres Eévor eis ovdey Erepov yixaipovy 7 A€yev Te} dxovery T 
KALVOTEpov. 

g05 f. Hom. //. 14. 203 Kpévoy edpvora Zevs | yains vépbe xabeioe 
kai arpvyeroto GaAdoons. Aesch. Zum. 641 (of Zeus) atrés 8 edyce 
marépa peo Burnv Kpovov. 

906. xal&: = 707; «at being an intensive adverb (even now). 
Cp. V. 492, 1224, 1324, 1483, P. 178, 942, Av. 268, 1251, L. 65, 
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77, 601, 909, 925, Th. 266, 769, 1092, R. 604, 647, 1018, 1205, 
Ec. 500, 514, 582. For the whole clause see V. 1483, R. 1018. 

go07. Cp. Crat. 251 pow BdeAvypia ao éxa ; — xTepoy Taxéws Tis 
wal Nexavynv éveyxarw, A. 584 ff., Poll. 10. 76. 

915. woddos: E. 822, R. 1046, Eupol. 74. Cp. édrAryou 722. 

916. &d ot S: an anapaest is rarely resolved into four shorts in 
anapaestic systems, though more freely in melic verses; cp. E. 503, 
V. 1015, Av. 688. Christ 242. Blaydes on Ec. 1156 compares 
Av. 1752, V. 1169 and would relieve the situation by pronouncing 
é&d as a monosyllable, guast fa as in Aeolic. 

g22. For an excellent summary of Euripides’ lost play Zedcphus 
see Starkie Ach. Excursus VI. 

923. & wypSlov: to be construed probably with yrwpas, not with 
the verb ; for the definite article is not indispensable to a substan- 
tive when qualified by a prepositional phrase. Cp. A. 86 dcAous éx 
xptBavov Bows, E.1178 épOov ex Cwpov xpéas, V. 1367 €€ ogous dixyv. 
Sobol Synt. 82, K.-G. 1. 610. 

932- ta: with synizesis. Christ 27, K.-BL 1. 226. It may occur 
when the first vowel « is in the gen. sing. and plur. -ews, -ewy (¢.g. 
woXews in acc. sing. -ea (IyAéa, ‘HpaxAé Th. 26), in nomin. -ews 
(Aéws, Dews, revews), in adjectives of material in -eos (xpucéov, 
owypea), and in manifold other forms (Oeov, véov, etc.). 

933- xetp SnB4dAys: for conative sense of the present cp. L. 
359, Ec. 261,670, 1023 ; Sobol. Synt. 22. — Other noh-me-tangere 
phrases are (beside yeip émeBadrAav L. 440, Crat. frg. 277): xetpa 
xpooBadXr\av (Eur. Med. 1254), xetpa tpordeper (L. 359, 436, 444, 
471), xeipa mpocayev (L. 893 , xetipa BadrAaw ey ren (Eur. Med. 
1283), dwrecOai Tivos tT SaxriAw(L. 365), darrecOai tivos dxpy (Plat. 
com. frg. 128), ’xpoortBéva (Th. 569). 

935. éw(Safa: addressed to each separately (ov re... ov re) ; 
cp. V. 452 ddes pe xai ov xai ov, AV. 131 Orws wapéve poe Kal ov 
kai Ta maida. K.-G. I. 79. 

943- pyparlaow: used by Arist. only contemptuously of the 
deceiving phrases of demagogues and the clever epigrams of 
Euripides: A. 444, 447, E. 216, V. 668, P. 534. 
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945- dyaypéty: from ypv. The present compound is used in 
Xen. Oecon. 2. 11, the simple is frequent: E. 294, V. 374, 741, P. 
97, L. §09, etc. - Neil an Eq. 294 will not allow connection between 
ypd and grunt. 

949-1104. The other dy@ves or word battles in set form in 
Arist. are E. 303-460, 756-941, N. 1345-1451, V. 526-728, Av. - 
451-637, L. 476-613, Ec. 571-708, Pl. 487-626. See M. W. 
Humphreys 4./.P. 8 (1887), 179, Th. Zielinski Die Ghederung 
der altatt. Komoedie (1885), H. Gleditsch Metrik der Griechen 
und Rémer® (1901) 238; and for dyoves in freer form P. Mazon 
Lssat sur la compostt. des comédies ad’ Arist. (1904). 

955- xlvSuvos dveiras: cp. Soph. frg. 369 aves peyoroy xpap éx’ 
Oirvéws yias | dvqxe Ayrods mais éxnBoAos Ged. 

957. wépt: the sole prepos., barring the “improper” prepos. 
Evexa, that prose allowed to stand freely after its case. Others so 
placed in Arist. are sporadic and only in parody or quotation, and 
only with the gen., as dro Ay. 1517, xdra R. 1212, vmo L. 1145 
f., R. 1244, Ec. 4, vmep V. 1118. Starkie Vesp. 1118, K.-G. 1. 
554- 

960. werei: = cequrov; K.-G. 1. 572, Brugm. 421. 

963. For a well-bred Athenian lad see Xen. Cogviy. 3. 12, where 
Autolycus speaks only briefly and with a blush (dvepuOaudcas) ; as 
for the Laconian boys, éxelvey yrrov dv pun dxotcas 4 rOv ABivey 
(Xen. Rep. Lec. 3. 5). 

964. Cp. ps.-Luc. Amor. 44 dé tis rarpwas éorias eépyxeras (6 
ais) Kdtw Kexupus Kai pypdéva rav dsravrovrev xpocBAérev. Alex. 
frg. 263 (K. 2. 393) €v yap vopifw rodro rav dvedeubepwr | elves, 76 
BaiiLay dppvOpus ev rals ddois. 

965. xeopfras: Isoc. 7. 46 SuAducva ri piv rodw ward xdpas, 
tiv St ywpay xara Sypovs. 

g66. For the things taught in Greek schools see Plato Proéag. 
325 @-26, 312 b, Theag. 122 ¢ ypdupard te cai xBapiLey xai 
woAdaiav Koi THY G\Anv dywriav, Arist. E. 188, 985-96. Gard.-Jev. 
301-13. 

967. IleA\dba wri.: the beginning of an old song, perhaps 
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hymn, composed by Lamprocles, contemporary of Aeschylus and 
the Persian wars. See briefly Smyth 70 and 340, more fully 
Bergk Poetae Lyrici Graect* 3. 554 and 561, Wilamowitz Zext 
gesch. 84 f. | Tyvéropév 1. : composed probably by Kydedys (985 n.), 
though the schol. here writes it Kvdias. Blass in Meue Jahrb. 133 
" (1886), 456, holds the TaAAdéa to be a specimen of the rhythm 
car’ évorduoy (LU Vv — Vv UV —— TlaAAdda repoérodkty KAn|{w zo- 
Aepaddxoy dyvdv), and the TyAéropéy rt Béapya Avpas, an example of 
the xara Sdervdoy (_ vu UV — UV U— UV UV _), as referred to by Arist. 
Inv. 651 supra. 

968. dvravapévous: is the regular word for stretching (i.e. setfing) 
words or voice to rhythm or tune. Plato Phaed. 60 d (Socrates 
made poems) évreivas rovs rov Alowrov Adyous, Protag. 326 5 oi 
xBapiorai . . . wonrav dya0Gv woijpata d&ddoxover, peAororwy, 
els ra xtOapicpata évreivovres, Plut. Sof, 3 (Solon at first held 
poetry a pastime) vorepov 88 xal yvadpas evéreve pirocddous . . . 
dvuor Sé row Gre Kat Tovs vopous ereyxeipnoev évreivas eis dros (pul 
into verse) ekeveyxetv. Cp. évappdrrecba E. 989. | dppeviay: har- 
mony meant for the Greeks the fitting together of high tones and 
low (é€3 and fapv) in succession (7.¢. as the modern melody or 
‘“‘tune”’), not simultaneously, as in modern “harmony.” See 
Arist. E. 985-96, Plato Symp. 187 a 5, Rep. 398 ad, Lach. 188 d, 
Aristot. Fo&¢. 1342, 1290, Heracleides Ponticus in Athen. 624 ¢c— 
26a; D. B. Monro Modes of Anc. Grk. Music (1894). 

969. xapwrfv: aS in 333 n. Not only Eur. affected this 
“Grecian bend,” with a new turn for every sign in the zodiac (R. 
1327 xara 76 dwoexapyyavoy Kypyvys peAorody), but young Agathon 
was soon to trill “ant-runs” (vppyxos drparois Th. 100), and 
even old Cratinus had quickened his femfo (6 rays dyav riv pov- 
ounv A. 851). 

971. On Phrynis see schol. here (he took a prize as kitharode 
at the Panathenaea in 446 B.c., not 456), Pherecr. 145, Aristot. 
Metaphys. 1. 1. 1, Plut. Moral. 84 a, 220 ¢, §39 ¢, 1133 4, 1141, 
Agis 10 (the ephors of Sparta cut out his added two lyre-strings, 
to reduce the instrument to the Terpandrian seven), Athen. 638 ¢; 
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Smyth Ixvi, Wilamowitz Zimoftheos 65 f., 73, 88 f.,.94, Weil and 
Reinach on Plut. De Musica § 307, Proclus Ciresiom. 320 4, 33: 

972. wodAds: see n. on 507 for the ellipse. 

g81. dvedérOar: fo help oneself to food; A. 810, Hdt. 4. 128, 
Theophr. Charac. 10. 8, Luc. Conviv. 42. , 

982. r&v rpecPurépov dpwétev: the gen. of the person despoiled, 
as in P. 1118, Av. 1460, Ec. 866; so with xAeérrev V. 238, 1369, 
1447. 

983. xyAdlfav: Bekk. Anecd. 271. 30, xtyAopds : mopyiKds yeAws 
modus kai dxoopos. Add to other exx. cited in L. and S. Hero- 
das Mim. 7. 122 avtyn ov . . . 4 pelov imrov mpos Bipny KixAiLovea, 
Clem. Alex. Faed. 2. 5.— The interpretation, 4 cat xiyAa, 2.6. 
dainties or dessert, has little to support it, especially here where it 
would merely duplicate éyodayeiv. 

984. On the Dipolia and Bouphonia see J. Harrison 111, or 
Mommsen fesfe 512. | rerrlyov: E. 1325, 1331, Thuc. 1. 6. 3, 
Athen. 512¢, 518 ¢, 525 f, Luc. Mavig. 3, Aelian V. 7. 4. 22; 
Studniczka in Classen-Steup Thuc. 1. 6, or briefly, M. M. Evans 
Chapp. on Grk. Dress (1893) 63, Gard.-Jev. 65. For a new 
interpretation of rérmé as = ordeyyis, a golden or other metal 
frontlet rising above the forehead in front of the xdpupBos, see 
F. Hauser in /ahreshefte des oesterr. archaeol. Instituts 9 (1906), 
75-130, with a criticism of the same by E. Petersen Berblatt 
thereto 78-86. 

985. KmSel8ov: Mss. Kyxeidov. For the inscript. mentioning 
Kydeidys, of about 415 B.c., see CIA. IV 1. 2. 79, No. 337 @ (= 
Dittenberger 2, No. 702 = Roberts and Gardner No. 182). | &aX 
otv: A. 620, V. 1190, 1434, R. 1298; GArX’ ow... ye N. 1002, 
V. 1129, Av. 1408, Th. 710. See my note in Sections from 
Plato, on Apol. 27 ¢, Blaydes on /Vub. 1002, K.-G. 2. 287. Cp. 
S obv 343 n. | ratr’ éoriv exetva: Cp. 1052. Usually the pronouns 
are singular and the copula omitted — rotr’ éxeivo, as in A. 41, 
820, P. 289, Av. 354, L. 240, R. 1342; but éoré is present in 
P. 516, R. 318. Cp. 68 éxetvos 1167, E. 1331, Soph. O.C. 138; 
rod éxeivo Eur. Med. 99. K.-G. 1. 650. 
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987. In Greek anapaestic tetrameters Suaupeors is so regular 
after the 4th foot that but three exceptions are usually conceded, 
viz. N. 987, V. 568, Av. 600. Christ 265. Yet even here Blaydes 
and van Leeuwen follow an inferior Ms. and read iparios zpodk- 
bdo Kets. . 

988. For the wvppiyn at the Panathenaea see Lysias 21. 1 and 
4, and the inscript. cited on v. 28: H waoiu wuppiyicrais Bois’ 
H dyeveious wupptxiorais Bots’ H dvdpdoe rupptxiorais Bots. See 
also Athen. 630 @-31 ¢; J. E. Harrison ALyth. and Mon. 347; 
W. Downes C7ass. Rev. 18 (1904), 101-06, who doubts if at this 
time the Pyrrhic dancers carried spear or sword ; “ the play was 
defensive, not offensive.” 

988 f. abrots . . . dpeAq: the same shift from plur. to sing. in 
975, V- 553, 565, P. 640, L. 358, 1119, Th. 797, R. 1075, Ec. 302, 
420, 665, 670, Pl. 331; K.-G. 1. 86 f. But the emendat. of ris 
for rys after dweAy is probably correct. — For the form Tpiroyeveins 
see n. on 614. 

990. wpds tatra: C. imv. or in exhortation, common; 1433, 
A. 659, E. 760, V. 648, 927, 1386, P. 416, 765, 1315, Ec. 851, 
Aesch. Prom. 915, 992, 1030, 1043, etc. Cp. mpds rdde 1030, 
P. 305. 

991 ff. On the youth of olden time see Isoc. 7. 48 f., Plato 
Theaet. 173 ¢. 

993. Cp. Xen. Mem. 2. 3. 16. 

994. wepl: C. acc. = erga, in one's dealings with; very com- 
mon, ¢g. A. 663, 696, E. 764, 812, 831, 873, 1208. Sobol. 
Pracpas, 206. 

995. &yadpa: cp. Plato Symp. 222 a, Demos. 25. 35. | aévawAt- 
wav is the reading of R, not dvarAarreyv, as commonly reported. 

997- phr@ BAndels: cp. Theocr. 5. 88, 6. 6, Verg. Ac. 3. 64. 

999. Thy hAuclay: exx. Of any save pronominal acc. after pyy- 
ouakeiy seem to be lacking. Blaydes suggests here the gen. ris 
HALKiAS. 

too1. On Hippocrates, son of Ariphron, see Thuc. 4. 66 to end 
passim, Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 4, Diod. Sic. 12. 66, 12. 69, Plut. Mic. 
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6, Vit. X Orar. 833 ad, Pausan. 3. 6. 1, 9. 6. 3. For his sons see 
Arist. frgg. 1827, 557, Eupol. 103, Dion Halic. /sae. 8, Athen. 96 «. 
| etfas: fut. perf.; K.-Bl. 2. rro f. | BAvrepdppav: schol. on Plato 
Alc. 1118 ¢ BavOurros Kai Wépados ot pears viol, ovs nat BAL- 
TOpappas €xaAouv. 

1005. *AneShyweaav: a gymnasium often mentioned, e.g. in Xen. 
Flell. 4. 2. 6, 2. 5. 49, Lysias 18. 10, Plato Zys. 203 a, Demos. 24, 
114, cOmic poets in Athen. 59 @, 336 4, 509 ¢, 610¢ (= K. 2. 287, 
257, 306, 327), Plut. Sud. 12, Pausan. 1. 3g. 2z. 

1006. xaddépp AeuxG: Theophr. Ast Plane. 4. 11. 4. 

1007. planes: Av. 216, Theophr. Ast Plans. 3. 18. 11, Plin. 
Nat. Hist. 16. 153. | &mpaypootvns: Av. 44; so other odours, as in 
50-52, A. 190 ff. (mapacKevns veov, tptoBewv), E. 1332 (omrovdav), 
V. 1059 (Seftérizros), P. 529 ff. (6repas, tpaywdav), Xen. Conviv. 2. 
4 (xadoxayaSias). Cp. redolere, sapere. | pvddoPodotons: Kock 
suggests duAAoKxopdvons because trees do not shed their leaves 
(pvAAov, BdAAw) in the spring (jpos év wpa 1008). True, in 
Theophr. pvAAoBoros is Leaf-shedding in contrast to dei-pvdros, 
e.g Hist. Plant. 1. 3. 5. But another compound, dyo-Borew 
dvOo-BéAnows, means not shedding, but shooting or putting forth 
flowers (Geopon. g. 10. 8, 10. 2. 10, 10. 59. 3), and the deav6o- 
Bodov podoy is a rose putting forth its thorn (Nicander in Athen. 
683 4). Eustath. 1295. g quotes Nicander’s phrase and explains 
the epithet by dxdvOys rpoBoAyjy. Further, tpo BAacrod wrpoPoAys 
(Geopon. 5. 25. 1)= before the putting forth of the bud; and so 
girov éxBoAy in Thuc. 4.1. Hence here dvAdo-Borovons = putting 
Jorth its leaves. (Merry and van Leeuwen take it to mean “ossing 
its leaves; Teuffel-Kaehler: ‘sie wirft freundlich neckend ihre 
Blatter nach ihm,” quoting Hor. Carm. 3. 18.14. But for this 
interpretation is it not better to quote schol. on Pind. Of 8. 76 
at veaw@vres éepvAAoBodrodvvro ; Etym. Magn. 532. 46 méAas epvrdo-~ 
BoXdovv rots vix@vras dro TOv Trapaxeystvey PbdAAwv érippurrevvres ?) 

1010. ‘The phrase rpocéyw réov vovy regularly takes the dat., not 
apes c. dat.; hence here Kaehler suggests xot uy rovrp (sc. Te 
*Adikw Adyw). 
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1020. Archelaus, pupil of Anaxagoras and teacher of Socrates, 
taught 16 Stxasoy elvat xai To aicxpoy ov giva GAG vopw (Diog. 
Laert. 2. 16). See Introd. § 45. 

1030. «pds obv 745 : is the clear reading of RV. Blaydes seems 
uncertain of them. ° 

1034. As Arist. distinguishes here Aixauos and “Aé&«xos by the 
metres they use, viz. anapaestic tetrameters 959 ff. against the 
bickering iambic tetrameters 1034-88, so he distinguishes Aes- 
chylus and Euripides in the Frogs (905, 1004), Cleon and the 
sausage-seller in Knights (761, 841). 

1036. «al phy: for its double function (1st yea verily assevera- 
tive, 2d and yet adversative) see K.-G. 2. 137. Exx. of the first 
as here, with the following word emphasized by ye, are in wv. 4, 
1353, 1414; of the second, likewise with ye, in 1185, 1441. | 
wé\a:: Cc. imperf. is variously rendered, not always according to 
GS. 222. Exx. in Arist.: E. 125, N. 1036, 1312, P. 414, 475, 
Av. 1o1g, 1670, L. 55, 1033, etc. 

1037. d&wavra ratra: cp. E. 99, P. 319, Crat. 186. 

1041. wAciv 4: is beyond the pale of syntax; after it may stand 
a nomin. (Av. 1305, R. go, Pl. 1184), gen. (as here), dat. (R. 18, 
go), or acc. (A. 858, E. 444, 835, N. 1065, Av. 6, 1251, L. 589, R. 
1129, Ec. 808). On equivalent modes of expression see K.-G. 2. 
311, or O. Schwab 196, who counts about thirty different ways of 
saying “not more than 500 soldiers”! On the form wAciy, K.-BL 
1. 216 and 641, Brugm. 210. 

1045. Warm baths: Crates 15, Hermip. 76, Plat. Lege. 761 ¢, 
Gard.-Jev. 314. 

1047. éwleryes: intrans. and absolute ; as in E. 847, V. 829, R. 
522, 851 (cp. supra, 495); c. gen. Av. 1200 (rov Spopov), L. 742 
(rov roxov) ; in fut. épegeas = waioa E. 915. | oe pérow: resolution 
of the fourth foot just before the diaeresis is rare, yet see 1063, 
1067 (cp. 1083), A. 1040, Th. 537, 542, 567; Christ 340. | For 
the wrestler’s phrase éxw tia pécov (pass. yout pévos) cp. A. 571, 
E. 388, R. 469, Ec. 260. On ddvxrov passive see H. Richards 
Arist. and Others 27. 
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1051. The schol. quotes the poet Pisander on Heracles: rq 5 
dy @eppomirAyor bea yAavxdmes "AOyvy | role Oepyd Aoerpa mapa 
pyypive GoAdoons ; see also Hdt. 7. 176, Athen. 512 ¢ / 

1052 ff. In Ran. 1069 f., it is Euripides, “ mouthing ” these 
arguments in his tragedies, who empties the palaestrae. 

1053. 8 tpépas: so V. 485, P. 56, R. 260, 265, Ec. 63; with 
added dAys P. 27. 8 grous V. 1058, da vuxrds frg. 13. 

1055. dv dyopg thy StarmBhv: an emphatic leaping forward of 
attributive matter into predicate position (instead of ryv év dyopa 
§.). Cp. 1071, P. 1305, Pl. 338, Soph. O.7: 139, 269, 819 f., Eur. 
Androm. 215, Thuc. 1. 133 end (éx rod iepov), 1. 137. 4 (waAuy), 
2. 7. 2 (€§ IraXas xrA.), 2. 18. 3 (xara THv GAA wopeiav), 2. 38. I 
(xa? Hp€épay). 

1056 f. &v...&v: repetition as in 977, E. 17, V. 171, P. 68, Av. 
127, 505, 829, 1147, L. 191, 361, Th. 196, R. 914. GMT. 223. 

1057. éyopyrfv: for such word-play, concerned with the ambi- 
guity of some single word, see K. Holzinger De Verborum Lusu 
ap. Arist. (1876) 21, where among many instances he cites A. 435, 
759, N. 260, 479, 545, 639, 1496, 1507, V. 189, 191, 194, P. 42. 

1058. &vepe: so used in formal speech in Eur. Herac. 209, 
Lon 933, Phoen. 1207. Cp. mdpepe 1075 infra, oxéfar 1043, 1071, 
and the formal disposition of his matter (xpd@eo.s) that Eur. 
makes in am. 908. These phrases and the whole tone of the 
present speech show how self-conscious and self-confident and 
schooled an art rhetoric had become even as early as 423 B.C. 

| Sra: I know no other instance of djra used as here. It is not 
the Syra either of quest. or of answer, nor that which enters into 
phrases ; nor is the tone the sameas in v. 6 (imprecation) or v. 269 
(prayer), where also it follows a verb. A temporal or transition 
word is wanted. But dyjra is neither. 

1064. On Peleus and his troubles: Pind. Wem. 4. 56, 5. 26, 
Apollodor. 3. 12, Hor. Carm., 3. 7. 17. 

1065. ot«: for like use of é« see E. 181, N. 47, V. 266, 526, P. 
1185, Av. 13, Ec. 432, 684, 686, Pl. 435. | raév Adxvev: #e¢. the 
lamp market; so ra dpvea, ot ixOves, ra Adxava, TA THOApLA, TOU- 
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Aatov, 5 olvos, ai yurpat, ai prppivat, Ta oxdpoda, Ta Kpoppva, etc. | 
4 Tédavra wokAd: van Leeuwen reads 4 éxaroy tdAavra, 1.¢. 
HHTAAANTA, where H = éxardv. But this H disappearing by 
haplography, wodAa was supplied to fill the verse. 

1066. of pa AC od: R. 645, 1043, PL. 704, Xen. Occon. 1. 7, 21.7, 
Conviv. 2. 4. A like dya-dirdwons, or repetition, of the negative 
with intervening words in 1470, A. 421, E. 1309, V. 1496, R. 493. 
1308, K.-G. 2. 204, Rehdantz on Xen. Anad. 7. 6. 11. 

1074. The quest. was not new. In old Ionia Mimnermms had 
asked ris 8 Bios, ri 8 répxvov drep ypvors "Adpodérys (frg. 1). 

1076. The condition is expressed in parataxis, not hypotaxis 
(i.e. co-ordination, not sub-ordination) ; so Av. 78, Th. 405, Ec. 
179, 197, Hdt. 4. 118, 5. 92, Eur. Androm. 334, Orest. 646, comic 
poets in K. 2. 148 (frg. 34. 4), 277 (frg. 4. 4), 453 (frg. 6. 13-16), 
512 (frg. 107), Demos. 3. 18, 18. 198, Paul A pest. Corinth. 2. 11. 
22, James 5. 13 f., etc. K.-G. 2. 233 f. 

1077. A like picture of the defendant, helpless from lack of 
rhetoric, in Plato Gorg. 486 6. 

1080. tw-av-eveyxety: the characters of Euripides thus “ refer”’ 
the precedent of a crime to the gods in 77oad. 948, Hippol. 451 f., 
474, Iph. T. 390, Bacch. 28 ff. Cp. Plato Lege. 941 5, Euthyph. 
5 ¢. 

1103 ff. The text-note follows van Leeuwen. 

1115. rows xpirés: Other exx. of this syntactic fusion (and con- 
fusion): 1148, Av. 652, 1269, L. 63, 408, PI. 200. See n. on 479. 
— For like direct appeals to the judges see n. on Introd. § 98 
toward end. 

1117. bv dpq: Setimes, in good season; NV. 242, 689, P. 122, 
Ec. 395. But ypos éy wpa supra 1008 is different. 

111g. xapwév: a collective singular, as xépayos 1127; SO wrév- 
Gos, xdAapos, das, dowis, trmos, etc. GS. 56, K.-G. 1. 13. | te wad 
ras: the Mss. have rov xapwov rexovoas duméAovs, much like 281 
Kapwous T dpdopevay iepay xOova. It may be the true reading, but 
seems rather poetic for the business-like xp@ra pév . . . dra and 
the prose level of the whole passage. 
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1120. &yav dropPplav: adverb used as adjective without article. 
This is rare: 1203 2poBar’ ddAws, 1492 opodp draloves, Thue. 1. 
122. 2 dvreapus dovdeiav, 4. 31. 2 AiBwv Aoyasyv, K.-G. 1. 609. 

1122. mporexérw: see n.0n 575. | wpés: c. gen. of agent (=twd) 
omly here in Afist., whether with passive verbs or intransitive 
(Sobol. Praepos. 178). It is common in Hdt. (e.g. 1. 36, 47, 61, 
114, 120, 1§9) and in tragedy (e.g. Aesch. Prom. 92, 650, 761, 
767, 1072), and is found in some writers of Attic prose as Xeno- 
phon and Plato (K.-G. 1. 516 bottom), but is not so uséd by Thue. 
or thé orators. 

1124. hvik’ Gv yap: since conjunctions regularly yield position 
to dy in this group, we might write jvixay, as Grav, éredav. Cp. 
fvik av 8€ P. 1159 (despite RV), 1179, Ec. 273, Pl. 107 (despite 
V), Eur. Zp. 7: 1227. 

1125. wathoopev: Blass (K.-Bl. 2. 111 f. and 585 and in Verb 
List) distinguishes between wa:jow and taow, BodkAjow and Badd, 
rAatyow and cratoopa, turrnow and rardfo, X{w and éxvou, &w 
and oxyjow, xaipyow and yxapyeopat, by making the first in each 
pair a “ presént’’ or “ durative’”’ future, the second an “ aoristic ”’ 
future. 

1127. répapov: the same collective sing. (1119 n.) m Thuc. 
2.4. 2, Herodas Mim. 3. 44 dAX & népapos was worep input OARrat. 

1130. dv... ruyev: dv c. inf. after BovrAowat; GMT. 211. 

1136. da-odetv ndf-ohetv: cp. P. 366 dwdAwAas efdAwAas, 1072 
éEwAns dirodovo, and in Latin pevco intereo (Nonius 422 “ perire 
levior res est et habet inventiotiis spem et non omnium ferum 
finem’’). 

1137. ve pérpta: SO Green for the Mss. perpia re. 

1146. rovrovi: Zielinski 45 understands not @vAaxev with schol. 
and all modern editors, but pce Ody, referring to 876 (1rdXavror). 

1147. brv-Oavpdtev: the simple verb often means 4 honour, e.g. 
Eur. Z£/. 84, 519, Med. 1144, Isoc. 1. 10, Demos. 19. 338. With 
the compound, where ém- is besides, in addition to, cp. ér-dyw, 
ér-eird-yw, ér-ciréw, ér-dpxw (Ken. Cyr. 1. 1. 4), mey-ndmro (Arist. 
Eq. 493). 
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1149. 8v: may well enough call back to vioy over the nearer 
Asyor, since vidy stands high in the thought (hence its prolepsis), 
while Adyov lies low almost in parenthesis. Good delivery will 
guard against misunderstanding. 

1151. dove: C. opt. and dy, A. 944, Av. 1126; c. fut. indic. 
1342. GMT. 602. 

1152. «et: Streps. is referring to his own case, hence ¢i c. indic., 
the mood of facts. In the next verse Socrates generalizes for all 
cases, hence xdy c. subjunctive. 

1154. Quoted from Euripides’ Fefus, frg. 623. — For rdpa, not 
rapa, see K.-Bl. 1. 331 Anm. 3. 

1156. Sweeping imprecations upon an enemy (atrds, yevos, olxia, 
maudia, etc.) are common: Antiphon 5. 11, Andoc. 1. 98, Lysias 
12. 10, Demos. 23. 67, 47. 70, especially the comic one in Arist. 
Ran. 587 f. 

1158. olog: a relat. clause in causal relation to the preceding, 
as in 699 after an exclamation. See also n. on causal dre 7, causal 
GoTls 42, CONCESSIVE Os 579, ws 209, and cs 1226. ‘The type here 
is a common one from Homer down; cp. Od. 4. 611 aiparos eis 
dyaBoio pirov réxos, of dyopeves, “ you are of good blood, dear lad, 
the way you talk.” The antecedent is no particular word in the 
main clause, but the main clause itself, the truth of which is meas- 
ured in so far as the relat. clause is true. This is usually expressed 
in Engl. by the demonstr. such, so, etc. Perhaps the Greeks also 
felt the connection as parataxis rather than hypotaxis, the relat. 
stem being by origin demonstrative. See my Sekctons from Plato 
446 f., K.-G. 2. 371, and for further exx. Arist. Zhesm. 461, 712 
(van L.’s reading), 878, Pl. 775, V. 1451, Eur. Atppol. 1079, Lon 
799, Soph. O. C., 1428. 

1165. Eur. Hec. 171-74 @ téxvov, & wat Svotavordras parépos, 
BAT EerN’ oixwv' de parépos avddy. | wat, {-: hiatus (with no 
correption or elision) is permissible in interjections and address ; 
A. 971 eles & des 3(cretic), V. 297 6 warmia* qdvov. K.-BL. 1. 197. 

1166. co warpés: See Nn. ON 474. 

1168. & didog: need not be a nomin. for voc., but an exclam- 
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atory nomin., as A. 27 @ vdAts, V. g00 & puapds ovros. But there is 
emotion either way. 

1170. toO: 1d lov éwi yapas wepvorarat (schol.). If this is true 
—and from analogy of dAnOés — dAnbes, 7 — rey, and other such 
shifts and changes there is no good reason to doubt it, we should 
accent iov in N. 1, 1321, 1493, E. 451, V. 931, P. 110, 1191, etc., 
but iov in E. 1096, P. 317, 345, Av. 193, etc. In N. 543 it is in- 
different, in R. 653 there is comic ambiguity. Yet see Ellendt- 
Genthe Lex. Soph., or Bekk. Anecd. 1237. 

1172. pév ye: no contrast expressed ; so A. 154, L. 1165. See 
also n. on 1382. | &apwnrixés: for a parody on the fashionable 
formation of adjectives in -txds see E. 1378, V. 1209. 

1175. &Stxobvra ... xaxovpyotvra: from Plato Crito 49 6 ¢ it is 
clear that the difference was more in word than in deed. | ot8 én : 
see n. on 881. | 

1176. BAéwos: van Leeuwen on R. 562 lists many “ looks.” One 
could look (BAcretv) Spud, xArrov, OupBpoddyov, vavpapxtov, dor pa.- 
Wds, vary, Kdpoapa, TKUTH, G7rov, Tuppixny, aikiay, ép(yavov, drdrpipa, 
“Apy, Sudaxas, tiwav (V. 847). 

1178. 884: well now, but then, well but. With 8) we mark a 
point or stage in our progress, finishing something and making a’ 
fresh start. It is a collocation frequent in the reasoning Plato ; 
see my Selections from Plato on Apol. 24 a. In Arist. it appears, 
perhaps by accident, only in questions, except in Av. 1660, viz. 
N. 1178, V. 858, P. 227, Av. 67, 112, 155, L. 599, Th. 608, R. 
158, 805, 865, Ec. 542, Pl. 264. 

1183. et ph wep ye: the same order in Xen. Oecon. 1. 13, 7. 17, 
showing that sometimes the affinity of ei-y prevails over that of 
€i-7rep. 

1195. twavgvro: reciprocal middle; GS. 149, K.-G. 1. 107. 

1198. wporévOac: Mommsen Fes 338, Athen. 171 ¢. 

1199. ‘eAdolaro: Ionic form of opt. found also in E. 662, P. 
209, Av. 1147, L. 42. K.-BI. 2. 78. As all exx. stand at end of 
iambic trim. exc. E. 662, perhaps metrical need suggested its use, 
as with -peo6a (576 n.). 
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1202. fpérepa ... tav copay: so A. 93 Tov ye cov Tov rpta ews 
(ép60Apov), Pl. 33, Hom. //. 3. 180 Sanp adr’ dpos oxe xvvwridos, 
Soph. O.C. 344, 7%. 775, Pail. 1126, Eur. Hee. 430, Z/. 366, 1195, 
Cycl. 244. K.-G. 1. 282 f. 

1203. dpidpss: mere ciphers; so Eur. Herac. 997, Troad. 
476. | &dos: with subst., frequent; Blaydes cites some thirty 
instances from prose and poetry. K.-G. 1. 610. 

1205. bn’ ebtrvxlacoty: dri of cause or occasion, with weaeats 
dyaby tUxy, viky, etc. Sobol. Pracfos. 152 cites E. 406, 411, 655, 
388, 4320, V. 869, 1046, L. 1276, £293, Th. t1o49, Ec. 
1181. | podyxdpiow: crasis of -o. and ¢-; so otpot E. 1003, 
povxpnoe V. 1$9, xacrovors V. 599, névrovye R.g71. K.-Bh. 4. 222. 

1207 f. oy... xotow: instructive on the parallel functions of as 
and ofov. Cp. Th. 702 f., and see n. on 1458. 

1214-1302. In the two scenes here following it is Streps. him- 

self who plies sophistry successfully against his creditors, and not 
the young graduate, as we might expect. It has been argued 
from this that the education of Pheidip. formed no part of the 
original play, since it is matter of record that the dywy between 
the two Adyoe was absent therefrom. 
1214. &vGpa : = one = German man = French on; so Av. 1319, 
Plato Phaed. 114 d (bts), Symp. 178 d, Soph. O.7. 314, 504, Pass. 
1228, and often, especially when joined c. partic. as Plato Phaed. 
63 ¢ drip év dirovodia Sarpipas, 76 6, Gory. 484 a, Lach. 188 ¢. 
See Ast Lex. Plat, Ellendt-Genthe Zex. Soph. 

1215. rére: Often needs care in translation, even when clear in 
its referenee ; so 1456 (in the first place), E. 483, P. 694, Av. 24 
(dcfore), R. 136, $50 (that time), Pl. 834, 1117, etc. Thuc. 1. 
IOI. 2, 3. 69. I, 4. 46. I, 4. IOI. 3, 5. 4. 4, 5. 6. I. 

1221. xarotpas: cp. Av. 1046, V. 1417 for this formula —~ acc. 
of person, gen. of charge or of claimed damages, és c. acc. of 
time. 

1226. %v: a use of the relative by no means rare, where the 
antecedent is easily felt, though not at first sight found. Such 
relat. clauses often give the circumstances quasi-causally, like ore- 
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clauses {see n. on 7), and maay be translated when J (_you, he, etc.). 
See 1044, 1377, 1380, E. 1275, V. 487, 518, P. 865, L. 661, Th. 
706, R. 1058, Soph. O.C. 263, 47. 457, Thuc. 1. 68. 3, 1. 140. 5, 
2. 44. 2 (dv), 4. 26. 4, 6.68. 1; 60 the os dy common in Thue., as 
2. 44. I (76 8 edruxés, of dv), 6. 14, 6. 16. 3, 7. 68. 1, Andac. 2. 18. 

1235, Oore: = eh pre, as in P. 333. K.-G. 2. 504. 

12397. To support his view that there is here a hint at the lack 
of salt (ze. wit) in Pasias’ words, van Leeuwen cites frg. 151, P. 
1073 £ 

1238. xeds: 7.¢. xoeas. K.-Bl. 1. 498. 

1241. Zeds opvipevos: an oath in the name of Zeus. On this 
substantive value of the partic. and its large use in Greek see my 
Selechons from Plato on Crito 59 ¢, Monro Hom. Gram. § 246 ; 
exx. are frequent from Homer down: Od. 5 . 97, 24. 474, Theogn. 
509, Pind. O/ 3. 6, 9. 111, Pyth. 2. 21, 3. 102, 11. 22, Wem. 4. 34, 
Soph. 4j. 76, Eur. Hel. 94, Hippol. 798, Her. Fur. 732, Arist. V. 27, 
47, P. 605, Hippocr. Prognos?. 2 fin., 9 init, 9 jfin., Xen. Cyr. 
4.5. 21, Antipbon 5. 35, Lysias 1. 7, 4. 10, Isae. 2. 7, Demos. 18. 57, 
Strabo 486 (Kdpubos xaracxadeion), not to mention Herodotus. 

1252. Seov yi p eibfvan: cp. V. 1288, P. 857, Th. 34, Ec. 350, 
Thue. 6. 25, 2, Plato Zheaeé 145 2; GMT. 778, K.-G. 2. 511. 

1253. otsow: c. fut. indic. = imv.; P. 261, 274, gso, Av, 
991, 1260, R. 193, 200, 201, 339, 480, 649, Ec. 43, 1144, PL 71, 
974, irg. 617. 

1256. wpoc-anofadds: mpos adheres very loosely to its verb, 
being much used as a free adverb. Cp. A. 701, 1229, E. 401, 
578, V. 1320, 1420, P. 19, L. 628, 1238, R. 415, 611, 697, Pl. L007, 

1360. Cp. Eur. Hel 541 ¢a, ris otros; ov ri rou xrr., Hee. 501 
dx, ris ovros. For éa see P. 60, Av. 327, 1495, Th. 699, 1105, Pl. 
824. | ofr, mov: P. 1211, Av. 443, L. 354, R. 522, 526, Ec. 329, 
372, 756. Distinguish from ov d4z7ov in question: A. 122, Av. 269, 
R. 526 (?), Ec. 3297. For this distinction see Stallbaum on Plato 
Symp. 194 5 (“‘ ob dipwou est suspicantis, ov ri xrov autem mirantis et 
indignantis ’’), Ellendt-Genthe Lex. Soph. s.v. wov, Smyth 480. 

1261. On Carcinus the dancer and his three actor-sons (one of 
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them being also a tragic poet) see V. 1501 ff, P. 782 ff. with 
scholia; also Th. 440, Plat. com. frg. 134. For Xenocles the 
tragedian son, composer of the Licymnius here ridiculed, see fur- 
ther Th. 169, R. 86, Aelian V.#. 2. 8, who tells us that Xenocles 
won the prize over Euripides in 416/15 B.c. 

1263. Kard ceauvréy: xard separative, akin to its distributive use ; 
so 194, A. 1019, E. 513, V. 786, 1021, 1493, Av. 564, Ec. 837, 
and often in Plato ¢.g. Phaed. 64 c, 66 a@ (bis), 66 ¢. 

1267. & rav: E. 494, 1036, N. 1432, V. 373, 1161, P. 721, 
1113, 1220, 1264, Av. 12, R. 952, 1243, etc. K.-BI. 1. 520 f. 
‘‘ Erklarung bestritten.” 

1269. pévror: inserted in the phrase dAAws re xai as in Plato 
Apol. 35 ¢. So wdvrws in Aesch. Prom. 636, Pers. 689, Hum. 726, 
etc. 

1273. With the play on dz’ dvov and dé vov cp. Diog. Laert. 
2. 118 6 Sridrwv idwy Tov Kpdryra xepavos ovyxexavpevov, & Kparys, 
ele, Soxets pot xpeiav exerv ipariov Katvov* rep Hv vou Kai ivariov. So 
Diogenes the Cynic idiwy ipartoxAérryy év ro Badaveiw ey ‘Er 
dAcipdrioy 7 ex GAN ipvdruv; (Diog. Laert. 6. 52). Athen. 616 ¢ 
Lysimachus jeered concerning his wife Arsinoe by changing the 
verse Kax@y Kxardpxets tyvde povtoay cicdywy to ryvd epovcay. 
So Arist. Ran. 304 éx xupdrwv yap av&ts ad yaAnv op& is a comic 
perversion of yaAnv’ dpe. 

1274. «t BotAopar: expresses the condition of Aypo not as a fact, 
but as a judgment: “ Do you judge that I talk nonsense, if (or 
because) I wish, etc.?” Hence e here = the ore of v. 7 (see n.). 
Sobol. Syzz# go 4 so classes the conditions with e in 1284, 1339, 
A. 307, E. 347, V. 62, 442, 466, 503, 535, 956, 1050, Th. 540, R 
1449, Ec. 1098, Pl. gro, 1146. 

1276. &owep: as tf were; A. 193, V. 395, P. 234, Th. 869, 
Plato Phaed. 66 4,88 @, Apol. 18 d, 22 a, and often. 

1279 f. Atoyévys 6 “AroAAwnarys (Pyciv) bro yAlov dpwaLer Oar Td 
vdwp THs Oaraooys (schol. Apol. Rhod. 4. 269). 6 mAs dvdye 
kat dvaprafet Tov vdaros TO TE AerTOTaTOV Kai KovPdraroy (Hippocr. 
wept dépwy C. 8 intt.). 
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1287. rl 8 doy 4H: SO 1447, 1495, P. 103, 923, Av. 25, R. 
198, Ec. 395, 771, Pl. 1172, Aesch. Sepz. 852, Plato Phaedr. 268 3. 
Cp. ri & dAdo y' et py E. 615 ; ov« d\Ao Te 7 = merely, only, and 
the quest.-phrase dAAo te 7. 

1288. whéov whéow: Bekk. Anecd. 108. 7 puxpov pexpdv, dvri rod 
dei xara puxpdv, 108. 5 paddAov padrAov, dytt rou det xai (2 xara) 
pardrov. Cp. R. roor, Eur. /ph. 7. 1406, Xen. Cyr. 7. 5. 39 (6 8 
OxAos wAeiwy Kal wretwv éwépper), Aesch. Pers. 981 (pupia pupia, dis- 
tributive duplication), Mark 6. 7 duo dv0. See Schwab 367 f. — dal 
c. comparat. is common, ¢.g. Xen. dnad.1.9. 19 det rAciw, 6. 3. 6 
det mAcioves, Cyr. 7. 5. 5 det éyytrepov, 8. 2. 22, 8. 3. 50. 

1292. Cp. Anaxagoras frg. 5 Diels (= 14 Mullach) ywooxey 
xp Ort wavra ovdey Adoow éoriv ovde reEiw (Od yap dvucTov mdvTwV 
mieiw evar), dAAG wavra toa elvar. | Slaarov: for a good study of 
dixn, Sixavov, see Weber 168-71. 

1293. On the Greek attempt, here ridiculed, to base ethics on 
nature, see Introd. § 45 and note. 

1295. qmAetov: on the forms of zAefwy in -e- (required by Arist. 
throughout, except in zAéov) see Starkie Vesp. 662, K.-BI. 1. 571. 

1299. émad&: used also V. 1348, P. 432, frg. 552, Phryn. 1, 
Thuc. 5. 77. 8. 

1301. geddov: knew [ was to—. A. 347, V. 460, R. 268. 
GS. 215, or in full A. Platt Journ. Phil. (Engl.) 21 (1893), 39 ff. 
| dpa: = dpa confirmative ; so V. 3 (?), 460, 839, 893, Av. 161, 
1308 (?), 1688, L. 933, Ec. 462,672 (?), Pl-579. Bachmann Lex. 
Spec. So used also in lyric and tragic poetry (a matter of metre) ; 
K.-G. 2. 318. 

1302. adtrots rpoxots: with very wheels, wheels and all; K.-G. 
I. 433 and 654, Brugm. 408. In Arist., without art. as here: E. 
3, 7, P. 1288, Th. 826, R. 226, 476, Ec. 691; with art.: E. 849, 
N. 1302, V. 170, 1449, R. 560. 

1306. dSaveloaro: for the syZaba anceps -ro- see Christ 130. 

1308. Cp. Hippocr. Epidem. 1. 26. 6 wuperds dfts &daBe. 1. 26.8 
wip dae. 1. 26. 11 pryos é\aBe, etc., very frequent. 

1309. tows: not in the Mss., but, in its very inconcinnity with 
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oix éof’ Gaus ov (most certainly), a conjecture very appropriate to 
this obscure and comically ominous prophecy. 

1310. év@’ a: see n. on 623. 

1312. wéAat woré: in Arist. only in the proverb wéAa wor’ yoo 
Gio. Mirjorn Pl. 1002, 1075, V. 1060 (varied), in a tragic line 
P. 133, and in the present chorus ; hence is probably not a prose 
phrase. Bachmann Conyect. Avist. 47. 

1321. That Streps. brings with him his Stvos is the suggestion 
of Huidhues Meue phil. Rundschau for 1898, p. 387. 

1323. dpuvGOere: K.-Bl. 2. 178 f. 

1324. On xdxwots yovéwy see R. 149, Andoc. t. 74, Aeschin. 
1. 28, Xen. Alem. 2. 2. 13, 1. 2. 49 ff. 

1326. «kal pda: = pdrwora; Alex. frg. 116. 8 (K. 2. 338), 
Philem. 64 (K. 2. 494), Straton 1. 26 (K. 3. 362). it is common 
in Plato. K.-G. 2. 540. 

1332. & Seg: 1379, E. 258, V. 508, P. 628, Th. 830; in a 
double sense V. 421. 

1345. ody Spyev: 1397, 1494, Av. 862, R. 590, etc. 

1352. wavras: A. 347, 956, E. 232, 799, V. 603, 770, P. 1147, 
1194, Av. 935, L. 495, Th. 805, 851, 984, 1012, R. 263, Ec. 604, 
704, Pl. 273. | Spdoas: fut. = imv., 811 n. 

1355. On symposiac singing and recitation see V. 1219-49, 
1476 ff, E. 529, P. 1267, Ec. 679, frg. 223, Expol. 361 (schol. 
Nub. 96); Smyth xcv ff. Theophrastus (Charec. 15) regards the 
refusal to sing or dance as a mark of avOadeua. 

1356. Kpwv: perhaps the Crius of Hdt. 6. 50, 6. 73. 

1357- So Socrates and Euripides thought the symposium no 
place for music, but for sweet reasoning; Plato Protag. 347 c-e, 
Symp. 176 ¢, Eur. Med. 190 ff. 

1358. dowepes: 50 N. 1360, A. 876, E. 270, V. 129, 1107, Av. 
51, 1519, L. 115, always c. subst. except Av. 51 (c. partic.). | 
yovat«’ ddoteay: on songs to lighten labour see Smyth 491, who 
mentions those for reaping, binding, wianowjing, sowing, drawing 
water at the well, rowing, pressing grapes, etc. 

1359- yap... dpa: protected by V. 1299, P. 22, 566, Ec. gr. 
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— The anapaest in the 4th foot is put beyond suspicion by the 
exx. cited by Christ 340 bottom. 

1360. For the legend of the song-loving rérruyes see Plato 
Phaedr. 259 6. - 

1364. &\Ad: Cc. imv. very common; often prefaced by ov 8:, 
ipets 5é, 6 d€ (See n. On 39): 1369, A. 191, 1033, P. 660, L. go4, 
Antiph. 163 (K. 2. 77), Eur. Hec. 391, Herac. 565, lon 978, 
Med. 942, Rhes. 167, Phoen. 1667, Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 26; cp. also 
(c. imv.) Soph. 22 415, O.C. 1276, Zr. 320, 801, Phil. 1071, 
Eur. Phoen. 618. — Other exx. of dAAa at feast: Arist. Thesm. 424, 
449, Soph. £2. 1013, Z7. 201, Eur. Her. Fur. 331, Jon 426, 1304, 
Orest. 1562, Phoen. 1671 ; in the phrase dA\Aa viv Arist. Av. 1598, 
Thesm. 288, Soph. £7. 411. 

1367. oréppaxa: for some 50 nouns in -ag see Blaydes on 
Vesp. 135, among them devas, oipgags, Oardpag, orirmag, peipa€, 
wrovrag. Cp. Latin furax, bivax, edax. For their vulgar tone see 
Peppler 42. | xpnpvowodv: in R. 929 the sentences of Aeschylus are 
called jjpad’ immdxpynpva, a ~vuBareiv ov pad’ qv. In E. 628 
Cleon is said to xpnuvods épeidev. 

1369. rdw Oupdv Saxév: R. 43 daxvw y' euavrdvy GAN’ dpws yero, 
Hom. Od. 1. 381 60a0& éy xeiAeot ivres. These passages refer to 
self-restraint ; but V. 287 yd’ ovrw ceavrov écOte, 374 Saxely TH Kap- 
diav, 778 Sdxvwy ceavrov, Hom. //. 6. 202 ov Ovpav xarédwv have the 

sense of fretting oneself, eating one’s heart out. | ob 8’ 6G: 1364 N. 
"1371. oe: Zielinski 302 cites this in support of his contention 
that the trimeters of Greek tragedy were delivered in recitative, 
or chanted ; z.e. midway between a sung tune and the declamation 
of prose. Christ 681 holds that they were “ einfach declamirt”’ ; 
Wilamowitz Zimotheos 85 apparently thinks the same. 

1372. On the prohibition of marriage with half-sister born of 
same mother, though allowed with one .born of same father, see 
J. G. Frazer Lectures on the Early Hist. of the Kingship (1905), 
245. 

1373. &apdrro: cp. Soph. PAiZ. 374 xayw xorAwbeis eifds yproaov 
Kaxots | Tots macy. 

ARISTOPHANES — 22 
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1374. évresOev: from that time on, temporal also in E. 131, 
543, A. 528, 530, 535, 539, V- 125, P. 426, 922 (évrevBevi), R. 
154. 

1376. For the large use of xai, dra, éwera, xadwetra in plain 
tales by plain people, see 408 ff., V. 790-93, Av. 494-98; and 
the Gospel of Mark for long strings of xai’s. 


2 


1378. &... ho ewe: ata loss fora name is also Demos. 18. 22, 
®@... Tt dv drwy o€ tts 6p0ws xpoveixa. So P. 520, Alex. 108. 4 
(K. 2. 334), Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 47, Andoc. 1. 129, Demos. Efpist. 3. 
37: 

1379. tvwrhoopa:: Only by violence can one maintain Blass’s 
distinction (K.-Bl. 2. 585) between the true fut. pass. in -@jc0pa, 
as an “ Aktion der Vollendung,” and a fut. mid. used as pass., to 
express “ Aktion der Dauer.” Starkie lists the instances of such 
fut. mid. in Arist. on Vesp. 893. But Opaveioerar E. 369, éxxv- 
xAjoopat A. 408, xaAovpeba V. 544, and oraOpyoera: R. 797 may 
all be taken as causative middle and not passive. So rvwryjcopar 
here is / shall get myself a beating. In R. 817, dupara orpoByoera 
is merely he wil! roll his eyes. 

1380-90. Cp. these details of infant-nursing with those 
deemed proper to epic poetry, in //. 9. 488-91, and to tragedy in 
Aesch. Cho. 750-60. Are all three passages mock pathetic in 
varying degrees, or was such realism taken gravely in the grave 
poetry? In Arist., of course, there can be no doubt of the 
tone. 


1382. piv ye... SE... 8€: in this scheme ye confirms the 
foregoing statement by citing instances (“asyndeton explicati- 
vum’’). If only one instance is to be adduced, ye commonly ap- 


pears in the form yoy (ye ovv) or yap (y dpa), though sometimes 
alone, asin Av. 720. As here, so V. 564, Av. 1136, 1608, L. 589, 
720, Th. 804, R. 290, Ec. 60, Pl. 665. See Frohberger-Gebauer’s 
Lysias 13. 27 Anhang; and on ye Neil’s Egutées, p. 192. 

1384. ode Ons dpdoa: on the very rare inf. (rather than 
partic.) c. pOdvw, see K.-G. 2. 76; cp. the difference between 
inf. and partic. with aicyvvoya. Since here the youngster was 
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always anticipated, and never got to the act of “ phrasing ’”’ at all, 
the inf. seems to be preferable. But many editors write ¢pdoas ; 
and GMT. 903. 8 thinks the inf. c. ¢@davw “ more than doubtful.” 
—On oix é6ys . . . wai, see K.-G. 2. 65, and cp. Isoc. 4. 86, 5. 
53, 8. 98, 9. 53, 16. 37, 17. 23, 19. 22. 

1388. &w &-: a like pleonasm in Av. 1107, évdov év-, Th. 265, 
and Pl. 231 eiow eio-, Pl. 238 xdrw xara-, etc. Bachmann Con- 
ject. Arist. 50. Fora long list of redundancies see van Leeuwen 
on Th. 830. 

1392. wnSav, & A ea: the Engl. often supplies 7 see, know, 
etc.; cp. A. 361, V. 1424, Av. 121, Pl. 678, and the éay zws type 
(im case, maybe, perhaps) in A. 1031, V. 271, 399, 1409, 1515, 
R. 399, 644, 1517, Ec. 107, 123, etc. GMT. 489, Sobol. Synz. 
48. 

1396. AA oS: Z.¢. (not only at no high price) dut not even. 
K.-G. 2. 287. Cp. Demos. 19. 37 dAX’ ovde puxpdv, 21. 114 ddd’ 
ovd Oriodv, 25. 5, 43. 49, proem 48 dAX’ ovde TO puxpoTaroy; Ccom- 
mon also in Lucian. 

1402. wply: c. inf., though the main clause is negative; so 
only thrice in Arist. (here, P. 307, Ec. 589), while 54 other infin- 
itives are normal in following an affirmative clause. Sobol. Synz. 
156, GMT. 629, 627. 

1415. With this interruption of the recited tetrameters by a 
ridiculous spoken trimeter, compare R. 665, where the spoken 
trimeters give place to a bit of song, and Av. 864 or Th. 295, 
where prayers are offered in prose, and Av. 1661, where a law of 
Solon is likewise given in prose. | Soxets: 40 think right, to approve, 
the personal Sox being sometimes used in the same sense as the 
impersonal Soxet. On this see A. T. Murray in Class. Phil. 5 
(1910), 488-93. 

1427. vada ra Bord: a duplication of the article is common 
with dAAos, and indeed the rule, if an adj. or partic. be used as 
its substantive ; see V. 665, 939, L. 999, Ec. 914, Pl. 996, Thuc. 
I. 90. 4, 6. 15. 2, etc. K.-G. 1. 635. | ravré: not always visible 
or present is the thing indicated by the demonstrat. otroai. Kock 
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cites Pherecr. 145. 20, Menand. 462. 3, Metagen. 6. 5 (K. 1. 706), 
where the things referred to are absent. 

1429. Wydlopara: E. 1383, Av. 1289, Ec. 812-22, frgg. 217, 
584 also touch on this mania for decrees. See Starkie’s good note 
on Vesp. 378. 

1431. thv kémpov: the “ Philosophy of Dirt” indeed ! 

1433. «t 8 pf: used so much (and properly) after affirmat. 
clauses in the sense ofherwise, it came to be used, regardless of 
context, after negative clauses as well; as here, so P. 384, Av. 133, 
R. 629, V. 435. Exx. after an affrm.: E. 69, 1158, N. 1194, V. 
428, 972, 1444, P. 262, etc. So fixed it became in form that it 
was used where éay d€ uy would have stood, had the clause been 
written in full. GMT. 478, Sobol. Syz# 118. See also n. on 881 
for like petrifications. 

1449. BdpaSpov: dpvypd re ev Ketpradav Sypw ris Oivnidos pudys, 
eis G Tavs éri Gavarw xatayvwobevras évéBadAov (Bekk. Anecd. 219. 
8). “The long ravine (now filled in) to the west of the Observa- 
tory is undoubtedly the ancient Barathron.... It is partly artificial 
and is perhaps the oldest quarry used by the Athenians” (Bae- 
deker’s Greece* 71). See E. 1362, R. 574, Pl. 1109, Xen. Hed. 
I. 7. 20, Plat. Gorg. 516 @; W. Judeich Zopographie von Athen 
(1905) 375. Cp. és rov Katdday Thuc. 1. 134. 4 with Steup’s 
note. 

1456. #yopevere: the Att. prose usage of this verb is carefully 
defined by Rutherford Mew Phrynicus 326. 

1458 ff. This is the Greek doctrine from Homer down: /Z 19. 
137, Lheogn. 403, Soph. Ans. 621, Lycurg. 92, Trag. Adesp. 296 
N.?_ In both directions, eis xaAa 7 eis xaxd, the gods helped those 
that helped themselves. Aesch. Fers. 742 GAA’ Grav ozevdy Tes 
abtos, xvbeds Evvarreras. 

1473. rovrovi: from Homer down, a contemptuous Zs or that 
(iste) is ovros, not ode; V. 89, 210, R. 429. See Monro Hom. 
Gram. § 251, Rehdeutz Jndex Demos., K.-G. 1. 644. On 
Meineke’s suggestion rovrovi (z.¢. Socrates) adopted by Kock, see 
Sobol. Pracpos. 111. | Sivov: xepapeoty Babd mwornpiov, 5 xadeirat 
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Stvos rep avw edptrepov bv xdrw eis d€b Arpyer (schol. on 380) ; Athen. 
467 de (= Kock Com. Fragm. 1. 720, 2. 427, 3- 276), 503 ¢ (Tov 
Yuyea éxdAovy of dpxaio: Sivov). For its supposed form see H. B. 
Walters Hist. of Anc. Pottery (1905) 1. 173, Fowler and Wheeler 
Handbook of Grk. Archaeology (1909) 414 (No. 8). 

1474. Sre: explains the exclamat. Cp. P. 196 iy iy, ore-, A. 
401, and see n. on 699 and 1158. 

1478 ff. So the statue of Hermes was consulted at Pherae in 
Achaea (Pausan. 7. 22. 2f.). Cp. Plaut. Menaech. 841-75 for like 
interview with Apollo, and Moliére Ze malade imaginaire 2. 12 
where Argen consults his Devt doigt. 

1482. Swxd0e: used in V. 1203 and a few times in Plato, was 
probably obsolescent. See n. on duvva8w 1323. 

1490. The burning of the followers of Pythagoras in the house 
of Milo in Croton took place after 440 B.c. and perhaps only 
shortly before the C/ouds was produced, if indeed it was not still 
later. For this scene, as we learn from Hypoth. £’, is due to the 
revision of the play, and the comic poets habitually seized on the 
freshest events at hand. See Polyb. 2. 39. 1, Aristox. ap. Iambl. 
249, Zeller Phil. der Griechen 1. 1.° 336. 

1491. twé&: when you darkly refer to your definite enemy as an 
indefinite ris, the thing is ominous. Cp. R. 552, 606, 628, 664, 
Pl. 382. 

1492. wel oddSpa: V. 1333 Kel ogddp ef veavias. Cp. ei as 
podora OF ort padiora L. 146, Antiphon 5. 27, 5. 62, Lysias 22. 1, 
22. 10, Plato Euthyph. 4,9 ¢. On concessive clauses in Arist. 
see Sobol. Synz. 55 ff., 115. 

1499. rot atré: “just chaz it is that I do want.” So rovr’ airo 
in E. 779, Th. 81, Pl. 38, 340, 414, ratr aira L. 46, 888, airo 
rouro N. 1038, R. 75. After this collocation yap (as here) or 
ydpro often follows; and after this again xa/ with the verb; cp. E. 
180, L. 46, Th. 81, R. 73, frg. 488. 9, Xen. Alem. 3. 5. 19, Eur. 
Androm. 906, Soph. Zr. 600. For this xa’ which emphasizes the 
verb as does our auxiliary do or am (e.g. “I am reading’’), see n. 
on 778 and go6. 
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1506 f. See n. on 201. | rl yap pa@évres: n. on 402. It is an 
idiom of the Greek showing correct logical feeling which asks the 
reason for a fact in this subordinated participial form and sets 
forth the important thing, viz. the fact itself, in the indic.; so in 
the stereotyped questions ri padwv, ri rafwv (340 n.), and in 
others such as E. 342, 351, 1209, 1320, Av. 112, 407; K.-G. 2. 
100 f. 

1508. Sloxe, BadAXe: cp. A. 281, E. 251, V. 456, Av. 365, Eur. 
Rhes. 675, 685. 

ISII. +6 ye thyepow: Cp. V. 833 10 ye wapaurixa, P. 856 ra viv, 
Ec. 823 10 8 évayxos. K.-G. 1. 315 and 595. 
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(The figures refer to the notes in the Appendix, as numbered by the verses of the 
play. References to the text-notes are marked 4) 


a&yav used as adj. 1120. 

G&yopetm Att. prose usage 1456. 

d&yopnris play on 1057. 

dypelos 655. 

d&e( c. comparat. 1288. 

-G{ verbs in 509. 

-48@ verbs in 1323. 

-at elided 7. 

aiBot 102, 

GXdxrwp 666. 

GAnGes 841. 

G&AAG begins quest. 827; c. imv. 1364; 
in quick succession 127; = at least 
1364. 

GAAG .. . ydp 708. 

GAN’ 7 interrog. 483. 

GAN’ 4 = mist 361. 

GAN’ Snows 631. 

GAN’ 0964 1396. 

GAN odv .. . (ye) 985. 

GAAG: pa AC 4. 204; ph &. 204; wh 
vov Al &. 652; otk &. 204. 

&AXos Gurl = 4. # 653. 

BAAo Te. . . 08 423. 

&AAws as adj. 1203. 

aArdira 106. 

Gpérer 422. 

Gv iterative 54; repeated 1056; c. 
inf. 1130; Tle &v, was &v 720; 
Saws Sv 730. 

dvdyxn as deity 376. 


dvaypite 945. 

d&valpopar 981. 

avaf 264. 

*Avarvoh 627. 

&veyu rhetorical use 1058. 

avip = vir 823; = ome (ris) 1214. 


.| &vOpaxes 97. 


d&vOpdirwv c. superlat. 110. 

Gvri after &\d\os = # 653; = tn ex- 
change for 338; &v0 av 338, 623. 

dvioas c. imv. 181. 

&vw (re kal) Karo 616. 

-ag, substantives in 1367. 

&£vos c. dat. 474. 

Gn Svov 1273. 

*Amddrov (pa rdv'A.) 732. 

Gaop® c. acc. 743. 

&pa (ratr Spa) 319. 

dpa = dpa 1301. 

dpd ye 465. 

d&pyadéos 450. 

dppovia 968. 

dprdf{ew c. gen. pers. 982. 

dokdv Selpw rivd 442. 

doparoxdprrat 333. 

&orpovopla 201. 

&rra 630. 

avOis 670. 

aire 595. 

atrés = 6 deoxérns 219; abr (-ofs) 
= and all 1302. | 
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avrod = ceauro? 960. 
&ducrog 1047. 


Bapabpow 1449. 
BAdéwos BAGre 1176. 
BA:ropdppas 1001. 
BorPol 188. 

BéoKe 331. 
BpevOvopar 362. 


yap, adv., in quest. 191; ydp ... 
Gpa 1359. 

yaproe 365, 1499. 

yarrtip = haggis 409. 

ye function and position 126, 1382; 
in subord. clause 108; in yoo», ydp 
440; yé rou 327; yé row 84 372; 
Sé ye 169; pév ye 1172; elrrep... 
ye 251. 

yvoua. 317; yvepns drorrepicbar 
477. 


Sal 491. 

Sapovles 76. 

Sdxve Ouvpdv 1369. 

Sé ye 169. 

Se 84 1178. 

8’ obv = anyhow 343; c. imv. 39. 

Seva trovetv) (Serva rovetorOar 388. 

84 c. imv. 90. 

Shrrov 360. 

Sfira in quest. 399, 729; strange use 
of 1058. 

Sua ri, variations on 755; Se hpépas 
105 3. 

tialpects philosophic 742. 

Slay, Sleacov 1292. 

Slvn 380. 

Stvos 1473. 

Sudo compds, of 192. 

SrondOeo 1482, 
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Sox personal = / think right 1415; 
Sonfow 562. 


fa 932. 

davro® predic. posit. 515; = ceavroi 
960. 

éyxbarre) (dvaxtrre 191. 

éyé emphat. at verse-end 4; 
ovroct 145. 

Ao) (6d 801. 

el c. fut. indic. 443; c. indic.) (dv c. 
subjv. 1152; = supposing 749; et 
... ye 108; ef Se ph 1433; ot ph 
wép ye 1183; el oddSpa 1492; in 
condit. of statement, not of fact 
1274. 

Oe 41. 

ero (CAAw) 761. 

eEaot 341; elferg TOOT. 

elwep c. ellipse of verb 227; elwep... 
ye 251. 

els of purpose 269; temporal 562; c. 
gen. 508; +d 8éov 859; rds Spas 
562; Thy Kehadhv 40; Tapxatov 
593- 

elra in quest. 259; in plain narrat. 
1376; after partic. 386, 860. 

éx, 6 éx- 1065; c. gen. (sc. olxlas) 508. 

ixetvos = the famous 180, 

dxxétrra 24. 

tne képSaka 540. 

dv c. gen. 508; 
1117. 

tvy 11344 

ev-nppdvos 72. 

évrav0ot = évraiéa 814. 

évrelvw 968. 

évreOev temporal 1374. 

&€ Srov temporal 528. 

tapdrra 1373. 

drAAvpar 1136. 


dye 


Slky 1332; ape 
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draxotw) (brak. 263. 

érel causal 208. 

éreara in quest. 226; in simple nar- 
rat. 1376; after partic. 386. 

él c. acc. of purpose 256; +d BéAriov 
589; c. dat., cause or occasion 1205; 
c. dat. = afer 480; in composit. 
1147; 575 4 

értdAAw 1299. 

émrBédAo@ yxelpa, equiv. phrases 933. 

émlioxes 1047. 

érur(6npu, ritual use 426. 

dog = verse 541. 

épyov (wév @.) 1345. 

és xépaxas 123; Adyow EGetv 470. 

éredv 35. 

«606 c. gen. 162, 

eddypetv 263. 

exc. adv. 522; éxav = keep on 131. 


q intens. and interrog. 483; § phv 
865; 4 Tov 483. 

-f| (= -ea) adjs. in 268. 

45y origin of 778; 4&n word 346. 

xcor GAA 204. 

iv trov 535. 

qvik’ &v 1124. 

joOny aor. = pres. 174. 


Bappév c. imv. 141, 
Oaupdtw, fo honour 1147. 
04rw 801. 

Oovpropdvrers 332. 
Bupdv Sdkve 1360. 


-(as substantives in 23. 

-tde verbs in 183. 

tod various uses of 82. 

-uxés limits of usage 186; in rhetoric 
1172, 483 2. 

TAAw (?) eCAA@ 761. 
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lod) (lob 1170. 

twareig 120. 

-is substantives in 450. 
to6’ Sri = adv. 39. 


xal in simple narrat. 1376; crescendo 
413; before verb 840, 1499; in 
quest. xal wrod 210. 


kal &f 778, 906. 
kal el 1492. 


Kal pada 1326. 
Kal phy 1036. 
Kamera in narrat. 1376; after partic. 
386; in quest. 226, 
k@ra after partic. 386; 
259. 

kalrou ye 876. 

Kakos KAKGS 554. 

Kdxwots youlwv 1324, 

kadol re kdyaGol 101. 

Kap in music 969. 

Kata = via 158; distributive 1263; 
in composition 857; rl 239; 84«- 
tuvdov 651 4, 967; évémArov 651, 
967. 

xévrpwv 450. 

Kedadny (els rhv) 40. 

KxAlfeo 983. 

Kido 58. 

-«Aédns contraction of 70, 

KodoktyTns 327. 

xépny éxo 14. 

xépakas (és Kk.) 123, 789. 

Képbaf 540. 

xpepdbpa 218, 

Kpnpvorrovds 1367. 

xplvopar, Zo dispute, 66, 

KopATyns 965. 


in quest. 


Aaxéw 410. 
Afipa 457. 
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Auwapés of Attica 300. 
Adyow (és A. EXOetv) 470. 
Aobe inflection 838. 


pa AC GAAG 204. 

par’ abOis 670. 

pOrAAG (ph &.) 204. 

MeyaxAfis 46. 

pA\A@ imperf. of 1301. 

pénvyoo Sires 887. 

pey ye 1172, 1382. 

pev ody 71. 

pévros 1269. 

per Oa 576. 

péoov txw Tiva 1047. 

pereopodévakes 332. 

wf without verb:” pol ye 84; GAAG 
204. 

Bt... pire 415. 

pnrodAsvOy 763. 

phwe ye no verb 196. 

ptra£ 1007. 

pyynoiKkaxety synt. of 999. 


pov 315. 


val in entreaty 784. 
vi tov AC GANG 652. 
vhrios 105. 
wvnririws 868. 


fbv 580. 
Evvwpixetopar 15. 
Evorls 70. 


-olaro I199. 

ol{updés 655. 

oty elided 773. 

olwdfeor Oe 217. 

olos causal 1158; exclamat. 699; = 
@s 1207. 

éAlyouv 722. 
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Spos ye py, ye pévror, 54, GAN’ Sp. 
Grap Sp., 8 Sp. 631. 

évov (4m) 1273. 

bvrws 86. 

Sires c. fut. indic. 257; temporal 60; 
&v 739; after udurynua 887. 

é6pGs parenthetic 355. 

op0ds 228. 

Ss concessive 579; quasi-causal 1226. 

Scov (-a) c. infin. 434; yé p «lSévar 
1252. 

Sorig concessive 579; causal 1158; é&€ 
Srov since 528. 

Sre causal 7; explicat. 1474. 

éruy tl 755. . 

ox GAAG 204; &v no verbs; yap 
GAAG 232; Sfwrov in quest. 369, 
1260; %r 6" Saws (0d) 802; pa AC 
ot 1066; pic. aor. subjv. 296. 

otxouv c. fut. indic. = imv. 1253. 

otvexa, = as for 420, 

otre wou 1260. 

otro: 814. 

otros in address 723; in contempt 
1473; = there, here 723. 

obroo( object not present 1427; when 
with no article 60; c. éyé 141. 

otrw 294; otre . . . ds 520. 


wat (@) 18. 

mabloy 132. 

wédar c. imperf. 1036; word 1312. 

wohapdopar 176. 

wavros 1352. 

mwaph = beside, except 698; in com- 
posit. 553, 640. 

waoy Téxvq 885. 

who xo = rordw 234; rh whbeo 798; 
vl waev 340. 

mepl c. acc. = erga 994; anastrophe 
wépt 957; in composit. c. nouns 447. 
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weptop® c. partic. omitted 124. 

ahatv 1041. 

wielov forms of 1295. 

aMov méov 1288. 

wih q (at) 361. 

aviyeds 96. 

IIviyos 562. 

arotog scorniul quest. 247. 

aware Savd 388. 

wokeuiorhpia 28. 

qéXug = dxpérods 69. 

awoNXod 915. 
awodutipnros 269. 

wopdh 394. 

aérepa (-ov) no alternative expressed 
203. 

wplv c. inf. 1402, 

apd To 5 ¢. (654, 913, 1291, etc.). 

wpos c. gen. (Tay Oewdr) 200; 
c. gen. of agent 1122; c. acc. 
(rov dépa) 198; ratra 990; in 
loose compounds 1256; as adverb 
1256. 

mpdéceps 588. 

apd Gev 779. 

wporévOa. 1198. 

wés Gv tragic wish 729; 
881. 


Soxets 


p initial 344. 
bnparia 943. 


-oelw verbs in 295. 
ZeAnvaly Ionic 614. 
oréppak 1367. 

ov § otv 30. 

ovv 580. 
oxivddAapos 130. 


Trav 1267. 
rapa, not rapa, 1154. 
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vatr Gpa 319; dxetva 985; dwavra 
T. 1037. 

vaurt of things absent 1427. 

re “solitarium” 333. 

~réa. verbals in 727. 

Terpepalvw 294. 

rérmeé ornament 984; myth of 1360. 

qnAod Euripidean 138. 

vl Sal 491; 8° GAO y' H 1287; Shr 
&v 154; pabdv 4o2; of 131, 174; 
who 798; ma8ev 340; dry ri 
755; Torl 748; rod gen. exchange 
22. 

tls Gy tragic wish (?) 729. 

wis c. definite reference 1491. 

vOré 1215. 

trotro preparatory 215; resumptive 
355; abrd 1499; exetvo 985; fore 

. tovrl 26, 

tplBwv 868. 

tuvvotros 392. 


bados 768. 
velp in place of 839. 


dactavdés 100. 

dedrets 71. 

oépe in quest. 218; c. subjv. 731; 
We 21. 

d0dve c. inf. 1384. 

$0clpeo compounds of 789. 

dptves 153. 

dpovrioe ris 101, 456. 

dpovdSos 718. 

dvd\AoBoAkw 1007. 


Xatpe in letters 609. 
Xapetorar in prayers 274. 
xeip émBédAAw 933. 
xphpa c. gen. 2. 

xpve (Te x.) 66. 


weprops c. partic. omitted 

wreiv § 1041. 

whaeleov forms of 1295. 

ahéov whéov 1288. 

wAhy H (et) 361. 

aviyets 96. 

IIviyos 562. 

aotos scorniul quest. 247. 

word Sava 388. 

wokeuioripta 28. 

awéXug = dxpérodts 69. 

moAdod 915. 

woduripnros 269. 

ropSh 394. 

wérepa (-ov) no alternati’ 
203. 

aplv c. inf. 1402. 

mpd Tod 5 4. (654, 913, I: 

mpos c. gen. (7Tdv 
c. gen. of agent II 
(rdv dépa) 198; rai 
loose compounds 125€ 
1256. 

wpécepe 588. 

apécGev 779. 

mporévOar 1198. 

was &v tragic wish 7 
881. 


p initial 344. 
Pnpdria 943. 


-relw verbs in 295. 
ZeAynvaly Tonic 614. 
ordépdat 1367. 

ov § otv 39. 

wiv 580. 
oxtvbdAapos 130. 


Tav 1267. 
Tdpa, not rhpa, 1154. 
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ux 4 theories of 94. Spa (fy &) 1117; dpas (els ras) 
562. 
& omitted when 18; raév 1267; &...| 6s temporal 551; funct. of 209; = 
® 412. oloy 1207. 
-6Sns adjs. in 363. Gowep 1276. 
-wv substantives in 450. eowepel 1358. 


¢ 


SvOpeare 644. Gore synt. 1151; = éf’ Gre 123%. 
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Abstract for concrete 447; plurals of 
832. 

Academy 1005. 

Accusative, inner 319. 

Adjective = Engl. adverb 723. 

Adverb, colloquial use 76; = adj. 
1120, 1203; c.article 1511; c. &xw 
§22. 

Adverbial phrases, without article 923. 
See Parenthetic Phrases. 

Agon, list of dy@ves in Arist. 949. 

Alliteration 6. See Sound-play. 

Amphictyonic League 624. 

Amynias 686. 

Anadiplosis 1066. 

Anastrophe of prepos. 957. 

Aorist, sense of 174; gnomic, occur- 
rences of 350; c. 45 (woré) 346; 
in rl od quest. 131. | 

Article c. gen. partitive 59; c. ex- 
clamat. inf. 268; c. adverbs 1510; 
duplicated 1427. 

Article omitted: c. ovroc! 60; xpébvy 
66; wédks, simtd. 69; possess. pron. 
in lyric 474; adv. phrases 923. 

Attraction of case of olos (sc. éorl) 
349- 


Bouphonia 984. 


Carcinus 1261 
Causal clauses, éref 208; gen. after 


exclamat. 153; ofos 699, 1158; &s 
1226; doris 1158; 8re 7; ws 209, 

Chaerephon 104. 

Child-naming 65. 

Cleisthenes 355 

Cleonymus 353, 680. 

Cloak-stealing 179. 

Cocks, fighting 889. 

Conditional clauses 1274; in parataxis 
1076. ) 

Crasis of -o: 1205, 

Crius 1356. 

Cronus, Cronia 398.. 


Dative, locat. in lyric 272. 

Diaeresis: of uérpa 13; itemizing 50; 
neglected 892, 987. 

Diagoras 830. 

Diasia 408. 

Diminutives, 
132. 

Diogenes of Apollonia 228, 380, 627. 

Dipolia 984. 

Dithyramb, compound words of 333. 

Dramas, bisected 791. 

Dress, gvoris 70; 
tplBwy 868. 


tone of 80; madloy 


rérriyes 


984; 


Elision of -ac 7; of -oc 773; between 
two speakers 214. 

Ellipse: of clause 1392; maga 507; 
w\nyds 972; partic. after wepiopa 


349 


350 
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124; verb after elwep, 5071s, Sewep | Incorporation of anteced. into relat. 


227; verb after uy 84; verb after 
obx dy 5; ri dra 154. 

Ethopoeia in Strepsiades’ speech 35. 

Eupolidean metre 518. 

Eupolis 553. 

Euripides parodied 30, 138 (?), 176 
(?), 718 4, 891 4 1154, 1165, 
1260 (?), 1397 4 1415 4 


Fighting cocks 889. 

Formation of words. See Word- 
formation. 

Fuller’s work 870. 

Future, durative and aoristic disting. 
1E25. 

Future indic., c. ef 443; c. Srws 257; 
in quest. = imv. 633; in quest. c. 
o0xouy 1253; = imv. 811. 

Future pass. and mid. disting. 1379. 


Game-cocks 889. 

Gender 659. 

Genitive: apposit. to possess. pron. 
1202; causal after exclamat. 153; 
of exchange or price 22; partitive 
59; warpixh 65; c. dpwdfw 982; c. 
wpbs 200; c, els, dv 508; éAlyou 
722; woAdoU QI5. 

Gnomic aorist 350; perfect 350. 


Hermippus 557. 
Hippocrates Ioor. 
Homoioteleuton 711. 
Hyperbolus 551. 


lambic trimeter, equal bisection of 16; 
how delivered 1371. 

Illusion of play broken 326, 

Imperative, equiv. of 257. 

Imprecations 1156. 


clause 599. 

Infinitive: after door 434, 1252; de- 
pendent on subst. 260; exclamatory 
268; = imv. 850 (433?). 


Kedeides 985. 


Lampon 332. 
Leogoras 109. 


Markets, how named 1065. 

Megacles 46, 815. 

Melesias 686. 

Metre: equal bisection of 16, 51; Eu- 
polidean 518; tribrach, division of 
817; resolutions 575, 845, 916, 
1047; character 1034, 7II, 794; 
kar évowduov 651 2, 967; xara ddx- 
tudo» 651 #4, 967. See Diaeresis, 
Prosody. 

Mute and liquid 320. 


Naming children 65; markets 1065. 

Nominative = vocat. 265; exclamat. 
1168. 

Number, change of 988. 


Optative in -olaro 1199. 
Order of Words. See Word-order. 


Panathenaea 386. 

Parabasis, examples of in Arist. 510. 

Parataxis of condition 1076. 

Parenthetic phrases 39, 355, 881. 

Parody: of dithyramb 335;° Euripi- 
des, see Eurip.; Licymnius 1264 ¢; 
Sophocles 583; Terpander 595; 
tragic style 41, 110, 1468 ¢; rhetors 
483, 728%. See also 153, 176, 


474. 
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Participle: asks the quest. 1506; has 
value of substantive 1241; followed 
by elra, etc. 386; omitted after 
wepwp@ 124; avicas 181; xwy 131; 
Oappay 141. 

Peleus 1064. 

Perfect tense, gnomic 350. 

Phallus in religion and comedy, In- 
trod. § 95 n. 

Philoxenus 686. 

Phrynicus comicus 556. 

Phrynis 971. 

Pleonasm 1388. 

Plural and sing., change of 988. 

Pnigos (wviyos) 562. 

Position, length by 320. 

Preposition, anastrophe of 957. 

Present tense in 7/ od quest. 131. 

Prodicus 361. 

Prolepsis 479, 1115. 

Pronoun, when emphat. 4; when un- 
emphat. 39, 257; od & dAAd 1364. 
See éavrod. 

Prosody, correption 392; initial 6 
344; olftpds 655; syllaba anceps 
1 306; syllable long by position 320; 
synizesis 932. 

Protagoras 112, 659. 

Purpose, érl c. acc. 256; els 269. 

Pyrrhic dance 988. 


Question, indirect 214; c. frecra 226; 
c. elra 259; c. kal 210; c. kdwerra 
226; c. motos 247; c. pépe 218; in 
participle 1506. 


Readings reported 35, 146, 296, 332, 
377 384, 404, 530, 575, 577) 681, 
797, 800, 880, 995, 1030, 1119, 1137. 

Relative clauses, function of 2009, 
699, 1158; causal 1158. 
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Relative pron. c. vague anteced. 1226. 
Resolution of feet. See Metre. 
Rime 711. 


Scenery: see initial text-note; change 
of 183, 183 2. 

Science and Theory of Being (7d 6y) 
86; Soul (Yux) 94; &vOpwwor like 
&vOpaxes 94 ff. 2; Respiration 627; 
Nods 228; Clouds 371; Thunder 
376; Lightning 376, 404; Earth 
and Air 264; Matter indestructible 
1292; Vortex origin of world 380; 
Sound 158: Sun draws water 1279. 

Singular: interchange of with plural 
988; in collective sense 1119, 1127. 

Socrates, no sophist 98; no astrono- 
mer 170; called gpovrierhs 101; 
thought a scientist 188; as mid- 
wife 137; his gait and glance 362; 
his real character 415. 

Sound-play: alliteration 6; homoio- 
teleuton 711; Kaxéds . . . Kaxds 


554; KeAad}uara . ked\ddovra 
283; etghpalynobe . . . eB ppovety 
561 2 


Syllable, long by position 320. 


Symposiac singing 1355, 1357. 
Synizesis 932. See Prosody. 


Telephus 922. 

Tense. See Present, Aorist, etc. 
Theorus 400. 

Tmesis 792. 

Trimeter. See Iambic Trimeter. 
Trophonius, oracle of 508. 


Verbals in -réa 727. 
Verbs in -df{w 509; -dOw 1323; -dw 
183; -celw 295; omitted, see El- 


lipse. 
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Vocative exclamat. 219; before con-| prepos. between adj. and _ subst. 

junct. 652; d, omitted when 18. 580; reflex. pron. in predic. posit. 
515; Tobrov possess. in predic. posit. 

Word-formation, pres. reduplic. 294; | 592; unempbatic personal pron. 
adj. in -cxés 186, 1172; in -wédys| mear head 257; vocat. before con- 
364; subst. in -a& 1367; -9 (-éa) | junct. 652. | 
268; -las 23; -«s 450; -wy 450; | Word-play (Verborum lusus) 1057, 
verbs, see Verbs. 1273. 

Word-order: attribut. matter in predic. 
posit. 1055; vlk dy fixed 1124; | Xenocles 1261. 
oaths before conjunct. 1228 ¢; 
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